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“ That rug’s as neat and 
pretty as a new penny!” 


And how easy it 1s to keep a pe Congoleum 
Rug spotlessly clean and bright! 


[he men folks and children may tramp 
through—rain or shine—bringing in dust or 
mud at every step. But you won't mind, for a 
few strokes of a damp mop will make your 
Congoleum Rug as fresh and bright as when new. 


[he firm, smooth, sanitary surfaceis absolutely 
waterproof and surprisingly wear-resisting. And 
the Sé seamle sS rugs require no fastening. 


For every room in your home, you can find a 
Congoleum design that is particularly appro- 
priate. You must see the actual rugs to fully 
appreciate them. You must use them to know 
what freedom from sweeping really means. 


Popular Sizes — Low Prices 


f x 9 fr s 9 OO Pattern No. 28¢ hown 14 x3 fr. $ 60 
7 x ; tt ll 25 be )i made in all 3 x 3 ft. 1 () 
9 x 9 fr. 13.50 Theother patterns > | 
9 x If f 15.75 ! trated are made in J x4% fr 1 

x | 18.00 the five large sizes only. 3 x ¢ ft 2.50 


Owing to freight rates. prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted 
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Fordson 


Many a fine load of hay will reach 
the barn in perfect condition this 
summer because Fordson power 
helped out-run the quick coming 
showers. 


This is but one of scores of in- 
stances where the Fordson is 
adding to the profits of thousands 
of farms by making it possible for 
work to be done at just the right 
time. 


Haying over, the Fordson pulls 
the grain binder, then turns 
the thresher or the hay baler. 
Through the entire year it never 
ceases to be a dependable source 
of power. 


Ford fotorGompany, 


CARS - TRUCKS ~- TRACTORS 


See the Nearest Authorized 
FT-11 Ford Dealer 
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THE ROAD TO WORLD MARKETS 


Down to the Ships With Farm Products 


By EDWY B. REID 


HE farmer will win in the 

ocean freight rate war 

which undoubtedly will be 
brought about thru the recent 
actions of the shipping board 
and the Interstate commerce 
commission. In this war other 
maritime nations will learn that 
we are in the shipping business 
for all time and that we are go- 
ing to have a merchant marine, 
not only to protect ourselves 
during war time, but to assure 
our goods arriving at the proper 
time and in proper condition in 
competition with the products 
of other countries. A protest 
was made when the shipping board announced an increase 
in the rates on meat products and a few manufactured wheat 
and corn preducts. This increase, however, may be entirely 
offset by a later action in which the board certified to the 
Interstate commerce commission that there is now ample 
cold storage and other cargo space on ships operated by 
the emergency fleet corporation and recommended that the 
railroads be permitted to establish thru rates for products 
originating in the interior which are to be shipped to foreign 
countries. The Interstate commerce commission approved 
the reduction and the rail- 
roads now are in a position 


mm Any 


W.S. Hill, farmer member 
of the Shipping Board 





railways. It is a well-known fact among shipping men that 
ships carrying American flags are not granted as many 
“courtesies” in many ports of the world as those carrying 
the English or Japanese flag. This thru rate arrangement 
will give our government a chance to wipe away a few of the 
small discriminations which in the aggregate amount to 
considerable. The English and Japanese have objected 
rather strenuously to the thru rates, but we should worry, 
for it is more our business than theirs. Anyway, it is merely 
the carrying out of the Shipping Act of 1920 which would 
have been put in force long before had the shipping board 
been enabled to certify to the Interstate commerce commis- 
sion that sufficient American bottoms were available tocarry 
the trade. 

E. C. Plummer, vice-chairman of the shipping board 
believes that it is a relatively simple matter for the rajlroads 
to arrive at a rate for export and import shipments. He 
suggests that it might be obtained by “merely providing, 
say, for ten percent reduction from domestic rates. That 
simple change would certainly not effect a general rate 
structure, but it would give the financial reason for patron- 
izing American vessels in our foreign trade and solve the 
problem without resort to higher mathematics.’’ In fact 
the thru rates are already in existence on many commodities. 
The new ruling makes them applicable only when the goods 
are carried in our flag ships. 

W. S. Hill, the new member of the shipping board, a 
farmer from South Dakota, 
voted against the recent 





to lower rates for hauling 4 
products destined for over- 
seas. These reductions in 
freight rates should be re- 
flected inhigher prices for 
farm products destined 
ibroad and also give the 
shippers a better chance to 
indersell their competitors. 
\t the same time, such ac- 
tion should bring business 








— increase in rates on pork 
products and certain wheat 
products and in favor of 
thru rail and ocean rates. 
Mr. Hill was chosen by 
President Coolidge because 
he would bring to the board 
the spirit and thought of 
the Middle West. The 
agricultural west is just as 
much interested in shipping 








to our ships,for the thru 
rate only applies if the 
goods are carried in ships 
flying our flag. Grain is 
the only commodity to which these thru rates do not apply. 

We should not expect to see other maritime nations sit 
supinely by and not retaliate by lowering their rates to a 
evel which may make it as cheap to ship in foreign boats 
is in our own. Thus, we may expect the rate war. 

When the Interstate commerce commission made the 
innouncement regarding the thru rate, a number of in- 
dustries became alarmed because of the fear that there 
vould not be enough cold storage space available; also some 
f the railroads could not see the advantage to them of the 
new arrangement; the independent oi! companies now own- 
ng their own tankers claimed the government does not 
ave a sufficient number of 


“American Farmer”, a fast freight boat, named in honor of the 
farmer member of the Board 


as any other part of the 
country, altho possibly it 
doesn’t recognize this faet. 
In Mr. Hill isfound a happy 
combination of a man with experience in farming, selling 
of agricultural implements and in banking. He owns and 
operates a 1,520-acre farm in Hanson county, South Dakota. 
Mr. Hill is not given to doing things half way asshown by 
the fact that he has bred Red Polled cattle for about twenty- 
five years and has probably the largest herd of that breed 
in America. He also has had wide experience in connection 
with his home State board of agriculture since he has been 
connected with it for the past eighteen years, and also has 
been an active worker with farm organizations. 

There are many vexing problems for a man of Mr. Hill’s 
background to aid in solving. The cost of operation of 
United States vessels seems 
to be receding somewhat 





il earrying vessels. All 
rts of propaganda was 
eleased in the press. The 
upping board then in- 
rmed the public as to the 
eason for certain propa- 
ganda. Certain Japanese 
teamship lines, it was told, 
ive had for sometime a 
referential agreement with 


and there is gradually being 
worked out of a very cha- 
otic condition, one which 
was brought on by the 
fever heat of war, a sane 
method of procedure. The 
difference between the cost 
of operation. and income 
from the ships during the 
last year amounted to about 








the Great Northern railroad 
ind also the Milwaukee and 








$43,000,000, whereas it has 





St. Paul railroad. The re- 
ilt, of course, has been to 
iake solicitors for Japanese 

shipping lines. The board pointed out that the new arrange- 

ment would make it possible for all railroads to give thru 
rates and thus tend to turn commerce into our own ships 
rather than into foreign flag ships. This,is very significant 
because 80 percent of America’s imports become railroad 
freight while 50 percent of our exports also are carried by 


One of the good ships owned by the United States 


been running much higher. 
The granting of thru rates, 
if met by corresponding re- 
duction in which ocean rates by ships flying foreign flags, 
will not tend to pull business into our own bottoms. Unfor- 
tunately the saying that “you can’t fly the American flag 
over a dollar bill,’”’ is more or less true. It therefore be- 
hooves us to work out some sort of arrangement whereby 
we may maintain an effivient (Continued on page 74 
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Great Falls of Yellowstone National Park, Painted by Magnus Norstad 


= many men be- 
lieved, some months 
ago, that they weren’t go- 
ing to see any further 
great progress in low- 
priced tire values. 


When the USCO Cord was 
announced and a few thousand 
pioneers tried it out, it changed 
their whole conception of 
what a low-priced cord 
can be. 


© 








—s 


It is an established thing that 
the USCO is the only cord that 
compares with the U. S. Royal 
Cord in money’s worth and 
economy. 

USCO Cords provide a low- 
cost cord equipment for light 
sixes and fours in both clincher 
and straight-side. The clincher 
is made in 30x 3 as well as 
30 x 32. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


USCO CORD 


© U.S. Rubber Co., 1924 
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FITTING LABOR TO THE FARM 


Lost Motion Cuts the Profits 


By W. P. KIRKWOOD 


ETTER adjustment of the cropping system to the 
supply of labor available, in the course of a year will 
often enable a farmer to increase the returns of his 

business—sometimes by hundreds of dollars. 

That this is a fact, is demonstrated by detailed studies 
of a large number of farms in Cottonwood and Jackson 
counties, in southwestern Minnesota. Both counties are 
not far from the Iowa border and the farms fairly represent 
the scheme of farm organization practiced over a large 
area in the Middle West. The work of investigation was 
done by George A. Pond of the division of agronomy and 
farm management of the Minnesota station and Jesse W. 
Tapp of the bureau of agricultural economics, United 
States department of agriculture. 

A detailed analysis of the amounts and distribution of 
labor and materials used in the production of different crops 
and classes of livestock, and of the miscellaneous labor 
incident to the operation of the farms was made. In 
Table I is shown the normal labor requirements for an 
acre of corn. 


TABLE I 
Normal Labor Requirements Per Acre of Corn 





Operations Man hours Horse hours 





Corn, grain 


Plowing... .. sud aeaet 2.50 10.00 
Discing (1.5 times) bd v0.0 oN oe .84 3.36 
Harrowing (2.5 times) awudw os 68 2.72 
Planting....... ad Se Cain aceite 81 1.62 
Cultivating (3 times) er re Ae e 4.00 8.00 
Husking ie chehesss0ss<kdebeat ened 7.25 14.00 
Fodder corn 
Cutting cone sé irl — ; : 1.71 5.13 
ON sob cad sn c.cn bk oe bcbee ka tne 4.00 a 








Thesame kind of data were collected for oats, barley, wild 
hay, alfalfa, first, second and third cuttings, and for clover 
and timothy. 

Similar data were also obtained for the material require- 
ments of crops and livestock. For example, corn calls for 
10 pounds of seed to the acre, for 5.5 pounds of twine for 
binding, and for 6 cents a bushel for husking; oats for 3.2 
bushels of seed to the acre, 3.4 pounds of twine, and 3 cents 
a bushel for threshing. 

A cow—to shift to live stock requirements—on the average 
calls for 800 pounds of corn, 1,200 pounds of oats, 500 
pounds of tame hay, 2,500 pounds of alfalfa, 1,000 pounds 
of fodder corn, 80 cents worth of veterinary service, 130 
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Chart I. The solid black represents the labor requirements for 

ich week of each month in the year, on the farm as operated by 
the owner. White spaces between the solid black and the dotted 
line show the labor available but not used, and the solid black 
tbove the dotted line indicates the labor required in excess of that 
which was available at certain periods 


man hours of labor, and 5 hours of horse labor, in the course 
of a year. Tle demands of other kinds of livestock were 
computed with like detail. 


TOTAL REGULAR CROP 
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Chart II. This shows how an adjustment of the crop system of, 
the farm would bring the labor requirements under the available 
labor supply for most of the year, leaving available labor for use in 
expanding the farm’s activities so as to bring larger cash returns 


Such information is fandamental to a close adjustment 
of the cropping system to the labor available. One must 
know the time required for the different farm operations in 
order to make such operations square with the available 
labor supply. That is, if one knows how many man-hours 
and horse-hours it takes per acre to prepare a seedbed for 
corn, to plant, to cultivate, and to husk, and if he also has 
like figures for other necessary farm operations which come 
at the time of the corn work, he can easily tell how much 
labor he can give to corn, and, therefore, how many acres 
he can take care of. 








TABLE Il 
Yield of Crops and Livestock 
Yield 
Crop Acres Per acre Total 
Corn for grain . fies 45 bu. 1,755 bu. 
Corn for fodder. . . 9 2 tons 18 tons 
Oats... 50 42 bu. 2,100 bu 
Barley eg : 11 25 bu. 275 bu. 
Rye 6 18 bu. 108 bu. 
Clover and timothy... 12 1. 5etons 18 tons 
Alfalfa hay ; 5.7 3.5 tons 20 tons 
Wild hay... ; 1.8 1 ton 1.8 tons 
Pasture A‘ . 42 ‘ 
12 cows 2,400 Ibs. butterfat 


8,000 Ibs. beef 
20,000 Ibs. pork 

100 Ibs. wool 
650 Ibs. mutton 


24 young dairy and miscellaneous cattle 
18 brood sows 
12 sheep oe 5e6ecbewesouteene 








If he finds that he has not enough time to give to corn in 
order to grow the amount of corn he needs, he can grow less 
of some other crop which takes much time, substituting a 
crop calling for less time, and thus gain time for corn. 

Having collected their data from a large number of farms, 
the investigators then showed how readjustments on one 
of the farms studied could increase the returns. 

The farm selected contained 184.5 acres. The buildings 
would accommodate 12 cows, 25 young cattle, 6 horses, 12 
sheep, and 18 brood sows and their pigs. Seven acres were 
oceupied by the farmstead. Taking normal crop yields, 
to avoid effects of seasonal variation, and the actual out- 
put of livestock products, the returns would be, according 
to the cropping system of the farm, as shown in Table II. 

To work the farm as so organized, with (Cont. on page 33 











TABLE Ill 
Cash Return From Surplus Crops and Livestock 
Price 

Crop Yield cents Total 
Oats... Fue es ; 910 bu. 30 $ 273 
Rye Wes ds ivatew es 108 bu. 60 65 
Pork... ~ _ oeets 20,000 Ibs. 8 1,600 
Beef. ; , aaen ‘ ‘ 8,000 Ibs. 5 400 
Butterfat rebese ee ae . 2,400 Ibs. 45 1,080 
‘ool ; bb ogealeese eden ‘ 100 Ibs. 30 30 
Mutton...... bbhnle ve baa 040 tGa ed 650 Ibs. 10 65 
Total. - susebad $3,513 


From this total were deducted: 
Cost of extra materials—seed, twine, etc.—and of threshing and 


husking $ 312 
Veterinary services : a 71 
Corn, bought for feed - ‘eedt hee cahadel idetheat 100 
Hay... : Seats eee ee 130 

Saal te aie a $ 613 
. $2,900 


Returns to farm 
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WHERE TAXES GO 

HILE it is the intent of the series of articles on Tax 

Money Squandered, te call attention to leaks of m- 
competency and graft and point out remedies to check these 
losses of tax money, it must not be thought that these alone 
are responsible for high taxes. We will have higher taxes 
than we had twenty or ten years ago even when every dollar 
of tax money is honestly spent. 

We predicted that the war would affect our mode of living. 
All the overseas men learned the value of good, hard- 
surfaced roads. They will never be content again to plow 
thru the mud on public highways. In addition to that is 
the increased use of thé automobile by rural people. Its 
use is dependent upon roads that never fail. We cannot 
have hard roads without paying for them. 

The selective draft showed that out of 2,400,000 of our 
young men, one third could not read or write in any 
language. It so aroused us in regard to public education 
that we have been demanding better schools, schools that 
would attract the boys and girls. Never before has there 
been such a building of school houses, better than ever be- 
fore. Districts seem to vie with one another to see which 
can put up the most elaborate school buildings. In this 
respect we have overdone a good thing. We have built 
foolishly, not wisely. There are many school buildings in 
towns and cities far more elaborate in construction than 
the students will find in the wealthiest colleges and univer- 
sities. Some of the consolidated schools of the rural dis- 
tricts are far too elaborate in cost of construction or were 
built when cost was abnormally high. Such schools become 
a burden to the tax payers. 

These are local affairs, voted for by the people who later 
complain of high taxes. Those who complain would not 
want to surrender the good roads, the good schools, the 
various things.they are demanding that governments do 
for them which they used to do for themselves or used to 
do without. So do not blame anybody. We could reduce 
taxes by setting civilization back fifty years. But who 
wants to do that? Nobody. 





THE CHECK-OFF REACHES AGRICULTURE 
A MTtER fight has waged for years between the oper- 

ators and the coal miners, over the “check off.’”’ The 
miners got it into the contract as part of their wage agree- 
ment that the miners’ dues shall be taken ovt of the miners’ 
pay at the offices of the coal companies. The operators 
were then made bookkeepers and collectors of union dues 
for the miners’ unions. It involved much expense and labor, 
and in as much as the dues thus collected were used as funds 
to carry on strikes against the operators they have not felt 
kindly disposed toward this compulsory “check off.” 

Our national coal strikes have been centered on the “check 
off” in recent years, proving it a bone of contention in which 
the public is interested. 

There comes to our desk a copy of a “memorandum of 
agreement” between the beet growers of Colorado and 
western Nebraska and the Great Western Sugar Company 
which has at the bottom a “‘check off’ clause similar to that 
used by the coal miners. It reads: 

“Order for deduction of dues of the Mountain States 
Beet Growers Marketing association. 

“The undersigned grower, being a member, or tenant of 
a member, of the Mountain States Beet Growers Marketing 
Association, hereby authorizes The Great Western Sugar 
Company to deduct from any money coming due for beets 
delivered under the foregoing contract, the dues for such 
membership in said association for the year 1924; being the 
sum of two cents per ton on all beets delivered by the grower 
under the foregoing contract, and hereby authorizes the 
company to pay such amount to said association.” 

This is something new in organized agriculture. Be it 
said, the “check off’? agreement was arrived at without 
friction. We wonder if in the future, if perpetuated, it will 
be the cause of friction as in the case of coal mining. 


COMIN’ BACK 
LITTLE ‘darky boy was hurrying along when accosted 
by a white man who demanded to know where he was 
going. 

“Ah ain’t a goin’. Ah’s been whar Ah was goin’ an’ Ah’s 
comin’ back.” 

A number of matters before the public at this time seem 
to be in a similar situation. The tariff, the taxes, the ex- 
travagance in public offices, the wet wave and law defiance 
may be cited as examples of a state of mind that has gone 
the limit and is now coming back. National fears, national 
prejudices, are but evidences of eruption on the body 
politic. When the fever has run its course, when we've 
“been whar we was gwine” we come back to earth with a 
saner thought, a more settled economic policy, a deeper 
patriotism, a greater tolerance. 

Some have not yet been where they are going. They are 
not ready to come back, but we know the law of the pendu- 
lum. It must swing back. So if in the swing forward and 
baek public opinions will register an advance, as the swing 
to and fro of the pendulum moves the hands of time’s meter 
forward, we n not despair of civilization. 


A GOOD ARGUMENT 
RE you one who would abolish the 18th amendment 
and the Volstead act because “there’s as much liquor 
consumed now as ever?’”’ Here is an argument for all such 
to reflect upon. 

Fifty-two years ago the state of Rhode Island built a 
workhouse in which to put its drunken bums. It opened 
with a hundred tenants and the number gradually increased 
until it reached 240 able bodied, healthy men who could not 
keep sober enough to work at home. When prohibition 
became the law of the United States, the sentiment of 
Rhode Island was so wet that to this day it has not voted its 
endorsement of the 18th amendment. In spite of this state 
attitude the workhouse has been closed because its patron- 
age diminished seventy-two and a half percent. Because it 
does not pay to keep so few men in this institution, they are 
to be transferred to the penitentiary and the workhouse 
closed. It has housed 31,385 prisoners put there by booze. 
It no longer pays to keep it open. 

What do you say to that argument in favor of national 
prohibition? Iowa closed its inebriate asylum some time 
ago. That was to be expected for Iowa endorsed the 18th 
amendment without delay. But Rhode Island wants to 
stay wet and can’t! 


REGARDING INCREASED POSTAL RATES 
" [HERE sce meso thon Sity Gils before congrem, the 

intent of which is to increase the pay of postal em- 
ployees. Pressure is bemg brought to bear upon members 
by the postal employees and there is danger that congress 
will act too hastily upon this matter in view of a political 
campaign pending. Would that congress could forget 
politics and consider all bills on their merits! 

It is proposed to make a flat raise in salaries regardless 
of the iact that the cost of living is not uniform thruout 
the United States. While evervone can heartily endorse 
increased salaries to these faithful public servants m order 
to meet the mcreased cost of living, yet this should not 
influence m regard to the propgsed increases without tak- 
ing into consideration the miormation that congress has 
gathered, but which is not yet available, as noted later. 

The deficit of the past fiscal year m the postal depart- 
ment was $28,578,760. The probable deficit for the en- 
sumg fiseal year will be $30,000,000. 

If the increased salaries are allowed and added to the 
deficit congress will have to dig into the treasury for 
$180,000,000 over and above the income of the department 
for 1925, unless postage rates on all matter is raised to 
meet it. 

The postmaster general does not know, and nobody else, 
whether parcel post matter is carried at a loss or not. It 
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never was the intent of congress to make the postal service 
self supporting. Its main purpose is service. Of course, 
the cost must not be lost sight of, but it is a subsidized 
service. To free it from this subsidy would increase post- 
age rates quite materially. Congress has appropriated and 
used $500,000 in investigating the actual cost of the various 
jtems in the postal service. The report is in and being 
tabulated. It would be utter folly and unbusiness-like to 
pass any bill increasing or readjusting salaries or postal 


rates until this report is available as a basis for the 
changes. It will take but a few months longer to get this 
data. If congress has a bit of business judgment it will 


consider no bills in regard to the postal service until the 
congressional joint postal commissioners’ report is avail- 
able as a guide to action. 

It is proposed as a snap judgment to increase parcel 
post rates from two to three hundred percent, which of 
course, will affect the country people more than anyone 
else. Every farmer should at least advise his congressmen 
to wait for the commission report before acting on any bill 
affecting postal matters. 


FREIGHT RATE COMPLICATIONS 
GENATUS GOODING of Idaho has presented a bill 


to congress which, if it became a law, would forbid 
a freight rate on a short haul being greater than the rate on 
along haul. This seems just at first thought, but when you 
consider the development of this vast country and its varied 
products, you will see that such a bill would ruin not only 
the markets for certain sections, but ruin the export market 
for the country as a whole. 

We of the Middle West and we of the East get California 
oranges and other citrus fruits because we can afford them 
at prices based on present freight rates. Many other prod- 
ucts of the Pacific coast and Imperial Valley are made 
available to the rest of the country because a lower long- 
distance rate is allowed than for short hauls. Make the 
rates equal and the Pacific coast products would not, 
could not, reach the East. They need a domestic market. 
We need these domestic products. 

Bringing the matter closer home, we of the great agricul- 
tural Middle West and the eastern slopes of the Rockies have 
wheat for export which has a lower long-distance rate for 
export than prevails for short hauls. Surely these matters 
will receive the serious consideration of the committee on 
interstate commerce. 

Freight rates are a comparison betwcen theory and prac- 
tice; between ideals and conditions as they are. Just as one 
section is a competitor of all other sections, so one city is a 
competitor of every other city turning out manufactured 
products. Business has been established and maintained 
on rates which if changed just the merest trifle will complete- 
ly wipe it out or give it a great handicap against its com- 
petitors. Farm products are subject to the same influences 
of freight rates. The long-haul rate is a public necessity. 
[It is comparable with the wholesale price versus the retail 
price of goods. 

It would be as impossible to bring all freight rates down 
to the rate for long hauls as to bring all retail prices down to 
wholesale prices. The roads would go broke and the public 
suffer. Freight rate maladjustments cannot so readily be 
disposed of as by a sweeping act of congress. 


DOCKAGE IN WHEAT 


StiMAtTEs of the department of agriculture may or 
may not be very accurate in dealing with the dockage 
in wheat. Take them for what they are worth. They 
are worth considering from different angles. 

Wheat prices never do suit the grower, and those of last 
year were most bitterly assailed. There is little doubt that 
the 1923 crop contained as much dockage as that of 1922. 
Each year the wheat fields get more weedy, so let us assume 
that the department’s estimates for 1922 apply as well to 
1923. The Minnesota grain inspection department reports 
that 1.9 percent of all wheat shipped to the Minneapolis 
market in 1902 was dockage, and that 4.2. percent of the 
1922 crop was dockage. 

Farmers shipped to Minneapolis alone in 1922 more than 
7,500,000 bushels of dockage. That is about 5,800 car- 
loads. Let us say they paid seven cents a bushel to get it 
threshed. They paid a good price to haul it to the elevators. 
They paid, so it is estimated, about $800,000 in freight on 
this dockage. These millions of bushels of dockage pouring 
into the market no doubt influence the price of wheat, for 
it is reported daily as so many carloads of wheat. It is not 


paid for as wheat. It is not paid for at all. Yet it would 
be reported as the daily entry of so many carloads of wheat 
to depress the price by that much on all markets. Further- 
more, where seven and a half million bushels of dockage 
grew there was no wheat grown. Two plants cannot occupy 
the same spot at the same time. The producers had all the 
labor of production, threshing, transportation for nothing. 
The price was depressed as much as if real wheat nad gone 
to market. The land was befouled by weeds that should 
not be there. 

Eooked at from any angle, it is a losing game for the 
farmer. He buys it back in mill feeds, in patent stock reme- 
dies and feeds, but he gets nothing for it at the elevator. 
Some have the notion that mustard seed makes the wheat 
weigh more and they are ahead that much by selling weed 
seeds at the price of wheat. Don’t fool yourself—the 
elevator man takes the dockage out of the price he pays. 
You just give him the mustard and dockage. Somebody 
else cashes in on that after you’ve paid the freight on it 
to market. 

It has been shown that wheat cleaned at the machine, 
or before it goes to the market, will bring about seven cents 
more a bushel than uncleaned wheat. It costs a little, say 
two cents, to clean it. At that it pays. And you have the 
dockage to feed at home, pay no transportation charges on 
it, and do not have to buy it back as mill feed. 

Somebody ought to make a threshing machine that will 
take all the dockage out of grain. Maybe they have such 
now. If so it is time to use it. It pays also to clean seed 
wheat. May it not be possible that some of the blame for 
unprofitable wheat raising lies close to home? 


ADEQUATE PROTECTION 


[= probably goes without contradiction that all farm prop- 
erty is insured, the buildings, the contents, the automo- 
bile, the crops and livestock, but have any of you acquired 
the habit of simply renewing the insurance you carried 
years ago? In that case you do not carry ample insurance. 

No building can be replaced now for what it cost even 
ten years age. The contents of the home or of the other 
buildings cannot be replaced now for what they cost a few 
years back. Insurance is to aid in replacement. Nobody 
carries fire or storm insurance just to cover the old cost of 
the building or contents. It is no closing-out fire sale propo- 
sition on the farm. The folks stay, and they want their 
home and its contents restored again to re-establish “home, 
sweet home.”’ See if your policy is sufficient for replace- 
ment. 


ONE YEAR OF STRIKES 

I the figures of Noel Sargent, secretary to the industrial 

relations committee of the national association of manu- 
facturers, are reliable, and we believe they are, strikes and 
lockouts in 1923, a year of extremely high wages and general 
employment of workers, took 20,551,140 working days off the 
payroll of industry and put $703,839,575 in the red. The 
workers themselves lost in wages $97,823,427, the emplayers 
lost $26,901,443, and the suffering public lost $579,114,705. 

Taking the year 1916 and the seven successive years those 
responsible for strikes struck 424,327,008 working days off 
the payroll of labor, causing labor to lose $1,740,403,522, 
the employers to lose $478,610,969, and the suffering publie 
to lose $10,303,188,865. This is the price we pay for labor 
war that goes on all the time. It may cause you to freeze 
for lack of coal. It may break you by stopping the wheels 
of transportation. It may hinder your getting needed 
machinery or repairs and cause you great damage. 

We wonder what would be said, what would happen if the 
farmers would purposely strike off 20,551,140 working days 
in 1924—just lay down and quit producing milk for the 
babies, eggs for the frying pan, butter for the bread, yea, 
wheat for the bread, cotton and wool for the clothes, meat 
for the table, potatoes and a few other essentials for city 
laborers and employers. What a wail of woe would go up! 
What a cry of actual distress! The farmers would be de- 
nounced as scoundrels. The tariff would be repealed in- 
stantly so food could come in, yet when this number of days 
is taken from production by organized labor, the tariff is 
not repealed to let in foreign manufactured goods; the 
immigration laws are not rescinded to let in foreign workers. 
We take it as a matter of course just as we do the continual 
Mexican civil war, millions of us paying extra for a fight 
we are not interested in, and inconvenienced to exasperation 
without much fuss about it—in fact, glorifying cooperation 
that makes strikes so effective because so destructive. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


INCE the last dispatch to Successful Farming the 
fumes of the oil scandals have somewhat cleared away. 
The turmoil of a concourse of hectic investigations 
has somewhat calmed—so much so at least that it is now 
possible to make an unbiased estimate of what the first 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress has actually achieved. 
Any fair estimate must concede that to date the legis- 
lative record is very meager, even sterile, and the outlook 
now is that the session will adjourn on June bst with but 
the most necessary legislation enacted. The only consola- 
tion for the country at large is that the tale wlifth the in- 
vestigation of both the oil leases and the department of 
justice has unfolded to a bewildered public will have a 
wholesome effect in the future in the selection of responsible 
officials of the government 
The principal measure that has engrossed the attention 
of the senate and the house is the tax legislation. After 
months of investigating junkets, congress has now appar- 
ently gotten down to work, the Republican leaders realizing 
at last that they must have something concrete to offer 
before the presidential campaign is launched with the 
Jur e conventions 
President Coolidge has secured pledges from the senate 
and the house leadership that the tax bill will be passed 
before congress adjourns and failing an agreement on a 
new tax schedule in general legislation, the president has 
practically given assurance to the country that the least 
that he will expect by way of relief from the tax burden 
is the passage of a joint resolution for a decrease of twenty- 
five percent in the 1923 levy. However, the situation ts 
very complicated. The shadow of the bonus is still with 
us. The demand for a higher surtax rate than the adminis- 
tration wants is still very strong and, to make matters more 
complicated, the senate finance committee has voted for a 
proviso which would tax state and municipal bonds, and 
this, it is feared in many quarters, might lead to the taking 
of the entire tax bill into the courts, as it is contended that 
it would require a constitutional amendment to take away 
the practice ol the states in issuing tax-exempt securities. 
The lack of agreement is so great that it would be next to 
futile to attempt to predict what form the tax bill will take. 
But the politicians of both parties realize that head-hunting, 
tho a very old sport, is not enough by way of preparation 
in a campaign year 


Outlook for Farm Legislation 


whole applies with equal force to measures for the 
of agriculture. There were a multiplicity of proposals 
before both houses but so far the record of accomplishment 
is small indeed If one did not know that congress was so 
busy scalp-hunting, there would be good reason to question 
r the farm bloc has gone to seed in recent months. 
Here are the measures that are now to the fore 
First, the McNary-Haugen bill which has become the 
subject of live controversy in congress and even within the 
administration, the department of agriculture supporting 
it while the tariff commission is opposed to it. President 
Coolidge has thus far refused to sanction the measure, tho 
it has been warmly indorsed by four leading agricultural 
organizations, namely, the national grange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Livestock Pro- 


, } ‘HE characterization of sterility applied to the session as 
a 
relief 


“a 
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ducers’ Association, and the American Wheat Growers, 
Associated. 

The measure aims at establishing an export corporation 
to handle the exportable surplus of wheat, corn, livestock, 
and other major farm products under such regulations that 
producers would receive prices equal in purchasing power 
with those paid for the same products during the pre-war 
years of 1905-1913. The produce would be accepted from 
the farmers on a ratio price and losses sustained in foreign 
sales would be prorated back upon the farmers. A fund of 
$2,000,000 would be provided by the government to start 
the corporation in business. 

Second, the house has passed a bill which gives the power 
and nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford. This 
is regarded as a victory for the agrarian forces, as private 
power companies submitted strongly competitive offers. 
However, the issue is still far from decided. There is loom- 
ing in the senate a first-class battle over the disposition of 
the Shoals and it will center round Ford versus government 
operation. There is one definite assurance, namely, that 
the power will be operated either by Ford or by the govern- 
ment and the battle to keep it out of the hands of private 
fertilizer companies has been won. 

Third, the Truth-in-Fabrics bill stands a chance of coming 
to a vote before the close of the session. In some form, this 
measure has been before congress for some twenty-one 
years, during which time it has been consistently fought by 
the Invisible Empire of the lobby. It looks now as if the 
measure has a real chance, unless, as often happens, the 
jam at the fag end of the session makes it a piece of legis- 
lative shipwreck 

There is no prospect of congress doing anything in regard 
to transportation this session, either by way of freight relief 
or by way of overhauling the transportation act. As far 
as freight rates are concerned the only important develop- 
ment of the month was the decision to put into force section 
28 of the merchant marine act which gives preferential rail 
rates to goods exported or imported from the United States 
in American flag vessels. Another question in which the 
farming community is vitally interested is the immigration 
legislation. This is also in a state of confusion as a battle 
is now in progress between the forces urging a more liberal 
quota and the element favoring a greater degree of exclusion. 
Some legislation must be passed before the end of the session, 
as the present act expires by limitation. The farm spokes- 
men have allied themselves by and large with the proposal 
for a more liberal allowance based on the 1910 quota instead 
of 1890 quota, as proposed in the house bill. 


Coolidge for Diversification 


BOUT the only feature of the agricultural situation on 
which President Coolidge has taken a definite stand 
is the diversification question. The president quite clearly 
sees in this the panacea for many of the farm ills. He was 
sincerely regretful when the Norbeck-Burtness diversifica- 
tion bill was defeated. He believes now, however, that the 
aims of the measure can be secured without legislation. 
He has just written a letter to the chairman of board of 
directors of the Agricultural Credits Corporation in Minne- 
apolis urging that the $10,000,000 capital of the corporation 
be freely used to aid wheat farmers in buying livestock and 
in getting on a diversified basis (Continued on page 94 








NO LIFE RAFT NEEDED HERE 


Balanced Farming Proves Its Worth 


By C. A. LOVELL 


HARLES A. HADDOCK, over in the east edge of 
teno county, is a fellow you ought to interview,” a 
Hutchinson banker had told me. “He is one of the 

en whose land is clear of any mortgage incumbrance, and 

» far as I know he doesn’t havea debt of any kind. He did 
the thing by sticking to a system of balanced agriculture, 
even in the years when wheat profits were enormous and the 
sticking very hard. His plan should contain a vast amount 
of encouragement to other farmers who had to take to 
financial life rafts when the good ship One-Crop Farming 
went down. Go out and have a talk with him.” 

So I went out to see Mr. Haddock on his Kansas farm. 
It was a slack time of the year for most farmers and I felt 
a little misgiving that perhaps the man I’sought might not 
be at home. But pshaw, that’s not the way a diversifier 
farms. I should have known as much. 

Haddock said there wasn’t anything to write about; that 
he was no better manager than any other farmer; and so on 
down the list of 


I have put out an extra acreage or rented the wheat fields 
to somebody else who wanted more wheat acreage. 

“T’ve found that wheat and corn following alfalfa will do 
better if the season is favorable, but the plants seem to make 
such a good growth that they won’t stand much unfavorable 
weather. Still, alfalfa has a big place in a scheme of crop 
rotation in this section of the country.”’ 

The matter of freedom from debt was difficult to broach. 
Fortunately, Mr. Haddock got around to it of his own 
accord, 

“Some years ago,”’ he said, “I was milking in the barn one 
night, and, as it was before we had our electric light plant 
I had to use a lantern. Some neighbors, who were farming 
wheat and therefore had nothing much to do winter even- 
ings, came over to visit. The women folks stopped in the 
house and the men came on out to the barn to chat with me. 

“T suppose they joked me a little about ‘liking to milk.’ 
I simply replied, ‘Well, one thing I know is that I don’t owe 

anybody anything. 
That offsets all the 





excuses. It began 
to appear that the 
seventeen-mile 
drive was to prove 
fruitless—and then 
| spied some Hol- 
stein ealves in the 
pen doorway of the 
barn and asked 
bout them. 

“Just four of ’em, 
ww,” the owner 
iid. “Three are 

pretty good but one 
sa knot-head. Had 

avel trouble, I 

hink, then I doped 
him for lice and the kerosene took some hair off, making him 
ok like the last rose of summer right now, altho I believe 
he'll come out all right. 

I’m milking seven cows and selling cream. The bull at 
the head of the herd is a registered purebred, and the original 
cows came from Wisconsin. 

How long have you lived here?’ I asked. 

“Sinee 1888. I came to Kansas in ’82, but I went to Mon- 
tana with a herd of Texas cattle and spent four years on 
range in the Northwest, returning to this country after- 
vard, marrying and settling down. 

The man who homesteaded this eighty traded it for a 
ke of oxen. Probably felt he was getting the best of a 
ubtful bargain. Then, when Mrs. Haddock and I were 
irried, we bought it from a later owner. Since that time 

have bought forty ‘acres across the road in Harvey 
inty, and the 120 acres makes our farm. 

[ quit wheat twenty years or so ago aS a main crop. 
ind it didn’t pay, and went in for corn and alfalfa, hogs 
| cattle and chickens. At first I had milking shorthorns, 
| did well with them, but later I decided that if I was to 

milk and cream I might as well have straight dairy 
ck, so we launched out into Holsteins. I have always 

een able to sell my steer stuff about as well as the beef 
eds, and the heifers find a ready market whenever I have 
irplus to dispose of.” 


Raises His Own Feed 
E were getting into the subject by this time. The 
question of feed seemed a little interesting and it 

brought up by a question. 

Well, I’ve only had to buy corn once, altho I run about 
much stock as men who buy practically all their feed,” 
Haddock declared. “I’m pretty sure I have as many 
id as the average man in this section with only a hundred 
1 twenty acres, and that particular year, when I bought 
rn, it was only because I had an over-production of hogs 

d the feed simply wouldn’t go around. 
[ always raise enough alfalfa for my own needs, and 
asionally I have some to sell. I have had alfalfa on 
ractically every part of the farm at one time or another. 
‘heat is used mainly for pasture purposes, but a few times 





This herd of good, young stuff will keep Haddock’s Kansas farm well balanced 
and pro 


dislikes of milking 
I can possibly think 
of?” 

Mr. Haddock 
didn’t exactly say 
so, but it is sus- 
pected that he knew 
at the time the 
other parties to the 
conversation were 
not free of debt. 

No legerdemain 
could be found on 
the Haddock place. 
fitable It was cows and 

chickens, hogs and 
corn and alfalfa. Nothing very spectacular about it, but 
only a good exemplification of the doctrine of balanced agri- 
culture. 


Buildings Are All Good 


OW, it must not be concluded that the Haddocks have 
been forced to live penuriously in doing these things. 

Far from it. Their farm home is commodious and com- 
fortable, not so flashy as some but much better than the 
majority. The barn is good, the chicken houses and hog 
sheds equally so, and it was noticeable that Mr. Haddock 
has gone in for the use of concrete rather largely. That 
material forms the foundation for the barn and the chicken 
house; and a big, reinforced concrete stock tank that was 
built in 1914 stands today as firmly as the day it was con- 
structed. 

As already hinted, the house, barn and other buildings 
are electric lighted with current supplied by the farm plant. 
Water is pumped with a gasoline engine. The Haddocks 
drive a big, six-cylinder automobile, and all about the place 
are trees and shrubs that bespeak contentment and a settled 
condition. 

The cows, one feels, have been the mainstay. That is, 
the cows and the hogs and the chickens. As to the latter, 
Mrs. Haddock had Plymouth rocks at one time but a friend 
who is a fancier of Rhode Island reds induced her to adopt 
his breed by the simple expedient of furnishing her some 
settings of high-class eggs by way of a gift. Now she has 
reds in the breeding pen and is gradually adopting this breed 
altogether. That, of course, was not so much because she 
considers reds better than rocks, but because of the working 
of circumstances. 

To illustrate how Mr. Haddock looks upon the cows, a 
remark which he made to his son may be repeated. It was 
at the supper table when the son told “‘dad’’ he ought to get 
rid of some of the cows. Too much work milking so many, 
and so forth, 

“All right, maybe it is work, son,’’ the father replied. 
“But just remember that the things you are eating, this 
house and its furnishings, and most of the other improve- 
ments on the place were supplied by the cows. I'll stick 
by the cows.” Of course, that wasa (Continued on page 22 
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YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 


Article 2, In Which Cases Are Named 


By ALSON SECOR 


NITED STATES Senator Jo- 

seph E. Ransdell says, “Pork, 

as applied to congressional 
legislation, means an appropriation 
by congress for an unworthy purpose 
that i8 not for the public good and 
useful to the nation, but is for the 
private benefit of the congressman 
who secures it, or for one or more 
of his constituents.’’ That’s enough 
now concerning government “pork.” 
It thrives quite well closer to home— 
out in the rural districts as well as 
in towns and cities. I shall try to 
get your attention fixed on the 
county, township and school district, 
for there is where most of your taxes 
are created, whether anybody gets 





facts discovered by the investigator, 
with the result that the county clerk 
resigned, and the people immediately 
demanded a new form of county 
government. 

The county clerk, according to 
the state constitution, is allowed a 
salary not to exceed $1,500 a year 
out of the fees he collects. If his fees 
amount to more than that, they 
shall be turned in to the county fund. 
Let me give exact records of claims 
allowed by the county commissioners 
to the county clerk. I want it dis- 
tinetly understood that I refer to 
this case to show lax methods of do- 
ing public business, which, if un- 
checked, are sure to result in viola- 








“pork’’ out of it or not. 

Takeforinstance, Thurston county, 
Nebraska. The 1922 taxes per $1,000 
valuation were $30.20, divided as 
follows: 22 cents for state capitol; 44 cents for state govern- 
ment: 66 cents for state institutions; 88 cents for state 
roads and $1.10 for state education. This is a total of $3.30 
for strictly state purposes. The county general fund calls 
for $1.75; county bridge fund, 80 cents; commissioner road 
district, 40 cents; local road district, 40 cents; for building 
fund, 5 cents; mothers’ pension, 5 cents; county agricul- 
tural society, 5 cents; old indebtedness, $1; emergency 
bridge fund, 20 cents and county bond fund, 20 cents, 
totaling for county expenses $4.90 per $1,000 valuation. 

School district No. 13 was taxed $11.47 for teachers; 10 
cents for repairs; 29 cents for fuel; 8 cents for books; 28 
cents for textbooks and supplies; 17 cents for furniture and 
fixtures: $3 for bonds and 11 cents for all other purposes, 
making a total tax levy of $15.50 per $1,000 assessed valua- 
tion for school district purposes. The village assessment 
amounted to $4 for general and $2.50 for bonds and in- 
terest. Total $6.50. Out of a total tax of $30.20, $26.90 
was purely local, This can be shown the situation in every 
locality in any state. 

It is the local tax that you need to keep your eye on. It 
may be just what you want. It may be honestly and effi- 
ciently expended. If so, you are fortunate. There are plenty 
of exceptions. I shall mention a few. I want to show you 
what a determined farm organization can do. The Illinois 
agricultural association has an expert accountant who knows 
how to read and understand county officials’ books. He 
knows how to uncover the leaks that may be hidden behind 
a jungle of figures. He has taught others in Illinois how to 
do the same, and stands ready to go elsewhere to give this 
information. 

As a result, there have been some readjustments of taxes 
in many counties of Illinois. The law says taxes shall be 
equal, but it is frequently found that either farms are 
assessed too high or town and city property is too low. Both 
cannot be right when unequal. The attention of the state 
tax commission has been called to many of these inequalities 
and quite generally a readjustment ordered. This alone 
has saved the farmers of-Illinois $1,070,000 in two years. 


Fearless Editor Prints the Facts 

T was while nosing around in the county books for the 

purpose of seeing if the taxes were assessed equally on 
city and farm property, that an accountant discovered some 
other things. Let me explain that in Illinois they may have 
commission government, in which three commissioners 
handle all the business of the county, or they may have a 
board of supervisors which gives them township repre- 
sentation. 

Where a commission is competent and honest, it should 
be better and cheaper than government by supervisors, but 
in Cass county, at least, the county affairs were so badly 
managed that the people voted to change to township 
representation at the April election. The local newspaper 
under the fearless editorship of J. E. Hansell, published the 


The Cass county Illinois, courthouse 


tion of the law, as in this case. The 
public is entitled to better bookkeep- 
ing. What is enclosed in parenthe- 


Me yt sis IS My Own comment: 
: o- No. 30,398—filed December 19, 1921—allowed December 19, 1921, 
o >. 
$200—Cash advanced five county officers for convention at Alton. 
35—Cash advanced for ticket for Mrs. Charles Nelson to Kentucky. (It 
is eighty-two miles to Alton, about a five hours run. Allowing three 
cents a mile and $15 a day for room and d—more than ample— 
for a three day convention, it would cost only $100. Why should 
js pay for this, anyway? Why send Mrs. Nelson to Ken- 
ucky? 

Claims No. 30,788, 30,789, 30,827 for $785.60; $97.90 and $441.80, re- 
spectively, recorded in the warrant book but no claims for them on file. No 
showing for what purpose drawn. 

Claim No. 31,38: 3—filed June 14, 1922—allowed June 20, 1922, for $797.60. 
Expenses of office, cash advanced. (This is for $97.60 in the war- 
rant record with notation, “Itemized statement attached.” No 
statement attached.) 

Claim No. 31,267—filed June 16, 1922—allowed June 19, 1922, for $885. 
Office expenses and cash advanced by order of commissioners. 
Itemized statement attached. (None attached. If your cooperative 
creamery or any other cooperative society bookkeeper, manager 
or secretary, paid out bills like that without an itemized record, 
how long would you keep him? How long could any business be 

solvent without knowing definitely how the money was spent?) 

Claim No. 31,630—filed October 16, 1922—allowed same day, for $270, 

$120—For preparing statement (of what”). 

150—Order county board of commissioners. (When the commissioners 
drew cash this -way, there is nothing to show what it was used for.) 
‘ Gain No. 31647—filed November 15, 1922—allowed November 18, 1922, 
or $320. 

$85—Expenses November, 1922, election. (This item is recorded in the 
warrant record as to the First National Bank. The following items 
of expense are explained in the claim by these words only, “Absent 
voters.” I find nothing in the law regarding fees for recording 
absent voters. Any fee in this connection is illegal. The clerk is al- 
lowed $100 a year to cover his work during elections and nothing 
more. He collects this in Claim No. 32,665 below. Here are the 
items: $60, 25, 45, 70, 15, 10, 10. Total, $320.) 

Gus 31,649—filed December 2, 1922—allowed December 4, 1922} 

for $1,052.95. 

$252.94—Balance due on salary and deputy and clerk hire. 

800.00—(No explanation what this is for.) 

Claim No. 31,907—filed December 14, 1922—allowed December 18, 1922, 

for $1,290.50. 

$298.50—Expenses attending giving absent voters chance to vote Novem- 

tber election. 
89.50— December election. . 

347.00—Cash advanced order commissioners for paupers, etc. 

60.00—Incidental expenses, office and ex ‘ 

495.50—Incurred on official business. (They seem to vote frequently in 

Cass county, for $320 was paid November 15th, for “absent 
voters,”” and now in December they pay out $298.50 in to 
ive the “absent voters” a chance in the November aoctien. 
ere must have been a tremendous absence of voters in¥the 
county in November to cost the county $618.50 just for absentees. 
The Dossssbar election, when no one wag absent, cost only 
$89.50. They better cut out absent voting if this is the way it 
costs, or else be sure of an honest board. “Phe clerk was exceed- 
ingly careless in not itemizing what the “official business’’ was 
that cost $495.50.) 

Claim No. 32,311—filed February 12, 1923—allowed March 20, 1923, 
for $1,988.90. 

$686.70—Balance due office expense, claims assigned. 

200.00—Order paid by order members board. 
456.40—Balance due for extension of taxes, state and county. 
645.80—Writing land books for assessor and duplicates. 

Claim No. 32,665—filed June 15, 1923—allowed June 18, 1923, for $1,475 

$900—Attending county court and commissioners meetings. (At $6 a day.) 

60—Recording county board minutes and making copy. 
100—Ex offieio fee as county clerk. (For election services.) 
150—Fee settlement county treasurer and issuing marriage licenses, 
90—Fee recording births and deaths. (At 25 cents each.) 
5—Fee recording ten deputy assessor's bonds 
20—Fee in insane case. 

Claim No. 32,988—filed September 17, 1923—allowed September 19, 1923, 
for $375. 

Per diem of review (whatever that means). 


I have not given all the claims on file. I have picked a 
few to show the—let us be charitable and say—careless 
methods of this county clerk and (Continued on page 44 
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THE PRICE FIXING ILLUSION 


Some Statements From the Experience of Successful Cooperation 


By GEO. F. JOHNSON 


T is indeed unfortunate that the term “price fixing’’ ever 
got into the cooperator’s vocabulary. It may be used 
to describe a perfectly harmless and sound economic 

procedure, or it may imply an extremely dangerous act 
which the laws of the land will not tolerate. It means one 
thing to the promoter and to uninformed producers and 
something entirely different to the educated cooperator or 
manager who has studied cooperative associations in action. 
Price fixing suggests arbitrary manipulation,—a magician’s 
guidance of the law of supply and demand to give any result 
desired. As a result, it has placed uninformed producers in 
a frame of mind which is misleading and dangerous, if not 
destructive. 

Recent developments indicate clearly that future progress 
in cooperative marketing will be slow and unsteady until 
a larger percentage of farmers get a different idea of what 
may be accomplished by it. Led in their thinking by pro- 
moters, too many people have in mind that thru cooperation 
they can exercise monopoly control and fix whatever price 
seems right to give them reasonable profit, The country 
has been flooded with state- 
ments made by high-pressure 


under haphazard methods. Just so in cooperative market- 
ing. A cooperative marketing association can win higher 
prices by means of its improved methods than the indi- 
vidual farmer can secure thru the inefficient marketing 
system which past necessity has forced him to patronize. 
In other words, cooperative marketing comes nearer secur- 
ing for the farmer cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit than individual marketing but the cooperative will 
never be able to hand out to each member a five-, ten- or 
fifteen-year guarantee that it will give the producer cost of 
production plus a profit. It would be just as reasonable to 
expect a landlord to guarantee a tenant that a certain field 
would yield thirty bushels of wheat per-acre over a period 
of years. 


Selling Price and Cost Price 


ws relation does the selling price have to cost of 
production and profit in commodities that are mar- 
keted cooperatively? The reader will agree that the best 
information on the question is that gained from the ex- 
perience of cooperative associa- 
tions that have years of ex- 





cooperative promoters which 
imply either directly or indi- 
rectly that farmers can arbi- 
trarily control prices by organ- 
izing. Get control of 40, 60 or 
80 percent of the crop and then 
fix a price which will give cost 
of production plus a reasonable 
profit. 

This is the motive that has 
prompted many farmers to join 
cooperative associations and be- 
eause of over-enthusiastic sales- 
manship has been, unfortun- 
ately, an important block in the 
foundation upon which some 
cooperatives have been organ- 
ized. Such a policy of price- 
making is contrary to all eco- 
nomic laws and what is more, 
few if any lines of business have 
the power to fix prices in any 





The extent to which a cooperative 
marketing organization can determine 
and control the prices of farm pro- 
ducts handled by it is a question 
which is receiving a great deal of at- 
tention at the present time, in con- 
nection with the many farmers cooper- 
ative marketing organizations that 
are being proposed 
the accompanying article Mr. Johnson 
gives the experience and attitude on 
this important point of a number of 
officers and managers of organizations 
which are doing large volumes of 
business and are quite generally 
referred to as successful examples of 
cooperative effort.—Editor. 


, or promoted. In 


perience back of them and are 
generally considered successful. 
Let us see what managers of 
some of these associations have 
to say: (These statements were 
compiled by Professor Theodore 
Macklin of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

“Altho the grower thinks of 
the cost of production chiefly in 
setting a price, this is a very 
poor approach and bad reason- 
ing,” states Manager C. C. 
Thorpe of the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association. “The 
consumer doesn’t give a rap 
what it costs to produce goods. 
He buys what in his opinion is 
reasonably priced. If the price 
is put too high he may refuse 
to buy all of the crop and a 
carry-over may result. You 








thing like the arbitrary way 

that most farmers think can be 

and is done. A cooperative association can, fir the price of 
the commodity it is marketing but that price must be one 
that will be justified by the existing demand and supply, 
and not one based upon cost of production plus a profit. 
This is not the kind of price fixing that is in the popular 
mind. Therefore, the danger in using the term. A term 
that more clearly and properly describes the procedure by 
which a cooperative association influences prices is “price 
winning” or “price earning.” 

A cooperative association “earns” or “‘wins’”’ the highest 
price possible under the existing conditions of supply and 
demand. There can be no misunderstanding of the facts 
in such a case. Of course, the hope is to win a price that 
will cover cost of production and give a profit but no cooper- 
ative organization can guarantee such a price. As a matter 
of fact, a few of the oldest cooperative associations in 
California are not winning prices that even cover cost of 
production at present and the reason is that supply and 
demand do not make it possible. 

A cooperative association is in very much the same posi- 
tion as a farmer who sows a fifty-acre field of wheat. The 
farmer may use the best variety of wheat, fertilize with a 
high-grade fertilizer and sow at the recommended rate. 
In spite of all this, can he fix the yield of wheat that he will 
harvest? He can name a yield that he would like to get in 
order to make him a profit at the usual selling price for 
wheat, or he can carefully estimate the yield he is likely to 
get, but he can never arbitrarily fix the yield he will get. 
To do it would be superhuman and magic. To expect such 
things from cooperative marketing is no less absurd. 

What can the farmer do? He can win a higher yield of 
wheat by following good cultural practices than is possible 


can name a price but you cannot 
force the consumers to pay it.” 
This is a significant statement, especially since it comes from 
a cooperative association that has been operating for twelve 
years, has control of eighty percent of the walnut crop of 
California and does a $10,000,000 business on a seasonal 
pool basis. 

“‘Why does not the present management of the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers Association base the price at 
which dried apricots are sold, on cost of production and a 
reasonable return to the farmer on his investment?” This 
is a question asked by a member of that association. The 
association has been operating for seven years, controls 
eighty-two percent of the product of its territory and does 
a $20,000,000 business on an annual pool basis. The answer 
given by the sales department is as follows: 

“Unfortunately prices are determined by the old, old law 
of supply and demand. If the association price were 
arbitrarily on a cost-plus basis for apricots, either our com- 
petitors, the independent packers, would grab our markets 
or the consumers would buy other dried fruits. Everything 
from diamonds to toothpicks is priced to sell. When 
diamonds are plentiful and the demand comparatively low 
the price per carat drops, as it did, for example, during the 
war. The first object of the association is to sell dried prunes 
and apricots but close behind that object comes the definite 
purpose to stabilize and improve the market so that the 
price may come closer to a real cost-plus basis. This can be 
done by increasing the demand; it cannot be done by fixing 
an arbitrary high price on a commodity which moves slug- 
gishly on a dull market.” 

The Sun Maid Raisin Growers do a $35,000,000 business 
on a yearly pool basis. The organization has been in opera- 
tion for twelve years and at the pres- (Continued on page 86 











HILE Michigan farmers have not solved all of their 

economic problems, they have made a good start 

without bothering congress. They .have found 
much relief in diversified crop production and as a result 
they have not borrowed a penny from the Intermediate 
Credit banks. They have expanded their cooperative mar- 
keting activities until more than 700 shipping associations 
now are owned and controlled by farmers. These organiza- 
tions annually are marketing millions of dollars worth of 
farm products. The greatest recent accomplishment of 
these soil tillers is the measure of relief they have obtained 
in transportation matters. They have set up a farm trans- 
portation bloc that gets results. 

When Michigan farmers now say they want cars, they 
get cars. When they object to a proposed abandonment of 
a branch line tapping a rich agricultural belt, their objec- 
tions are sustained. When they attack excessive mileages 
figured against their shipments, they get relief. When they 
register a protest against unjustifiably high freight rates, 
their complaints are acted upon. The day is gone when these 
farmers will humbly submit to the dictations of the rail- 
roads. They are gradually 
getting their hands on the 
throttle and there is trouble 
ahead for any railroad not 
fulfilling its obligations as 
a common carrier. 

The traffic department 
of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau is the organization 
vesting so broad powers in 
the farmers. Some persons 
eall it a transportation 
bloc, as it has time and 
again blocked a number of 
moves to deprive farmers 
of their railroads. 

It is interesting to note 
how this powerful body has 
developed and how it has 
been able in so short a 
time to acquire such broad 
powers. Men with previous 
experience in railroading 
were engaged as traffic 
managers and counsels, and to them goes much of the 
credit for shaping public sentiment in transportation mat- 
ters. Facts and only facts were used to break down barriers. 

The traffic department was established at a time when 
interest in railroads was at its peak. The world war had 
just closed. The nationai experiment with public owner- 
ship and operation was still fresh in the minds of the farmers. 
The return of the lines to their original owners, showing 
their physical condition to be considerably worse for wear, 
was followed by steep advances in freight rates. Tariffs 
in Michigan were marked up eighty percent. These ad- 
vances had their influence upon public sentiment. 

Then the post-war business depression came and irri- 
tated the situation. Farmers grew restless as they were 
among the first to deflate after the prosperity bubble was 
pricked. They were forced by necessity to cut corners to 
make ends meet. They began mixing in transportation 
matters where they had seemingly never dared tread before. 
A car shortage, following as it did the sharp advance in 
freight rates and sensational breaks in prices of farm prod- 
ucts, stirred the soil tillers to action. Potatoes were going 
to waste in the fields and thousands of bushels later rotted 
in the warehouses for lack of cars to move them while there 
was a market. The situation was growing desperate. The 
growers were losing heavily. Naturally, any organization 
which furnished the slightest hope of relief drew farmers to 
it like a magnet attracting fine particles of steel. 

“Losses sustained in the winter of 1922-23 on potatoes 
alone, due to lack of cars, would make a good down pay- 
ment on public ownership of Michigan railroads,”’ declared 
Clark L. Brody, general manager of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau. 

These are some of the things which have brought the 











Michigan farmers have solved the problem of getting cars 
when they need them 


May, 1924 


FARMERS AT THE THROTTLE 


Michigan Farmers Take a Hand in Transportation 
By DAVID L. RUNNELS 


sureau’s Traffic department into existence. Its success in 
solving them tends to perpetuate it. 

Perhaps the most outstanding accomplishment of the 
Traffic department is the part it played in the Michigan 
Tariff League case, a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
commission to abolish the zoning system in Michigan by 
which railroads were able to charge higher freight rates in 
the territory north of the main line of the Michigan Central 
railroad from Detroit to Chicago. From this line north to 
an imaginary line drawn from Muskegon to Bay City con- 
stituted Zone B. Rates in this prosperous manufacturing 
and agricultural belt were materially higher than in the 
territory south of the Michigan Central railroad known 
under the Central Freight Association’s classification as 
Zone A: Two more zones extended above Zone B and their 
rates were proportionately higher than in Zones A and B. 

This zoning arrangement made it possible for the rail- 
roads in Michigan to charge higher rates than were in force 
elsewhere in the United States. Feeling that any money it 
spent to abolish or modify this system would be in the best 
interests of a needy agriculture, the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau went sled length 
in this case, appropriating 
nearly as much money as 
all other shippers combined. 

The case was won. The 
Interstate Commerce com- 
mission abolished the old 
Zone B, thus reducing the 
tariffs in this area to the 
Zone A basis. The differ- 
entials chargeable in the 
other two zones also were 
materially reduced. It is 
variously estimated that 
the winning of this case 
will save Michigan shippers 
between $1,000,000 and 
$1,500,000 annually. Half 
of this sum will be on agri- 
cultural products. Basing 
the estimate upon the rail- 
roads’ own testimony given 
before the state and federal 
commissions, the saving 
will aggregate more than $1,000,000 annually. All manu- 
facturing companies, particularly the automobile and fur- 
niture industries in Grand Rapids, Flint, Pontiac, Lansing 
and Muskegon, will benefit very materially by the lower 
rates which become effective March, 1924. 

It is true, this case was not won singly by the Farm Bureau. 
It could not have won if industry had not joined with the 
farmers to wage the battle. Nor could industry have won 
had it contested the suit singly. By cooperating and hiring 
the same traffic counsel, it was possible to present a well- 
balanced case. 

Not only does the Interstate Commerce commission’s 
order abolish one of the four rate making zones and mater- 
ially reduces the freight tariffs, but it also directs the rail- 
roads to recheck their schedules and eliminate all mileage 
inflations used in rate making. Numerous instances could 
be cited to show how the railroads did not compute their 
rates by the shortest route. 

Aside from taking the wind out of the inflated mile 
the savings accruing from the lower rates are large. Carlo. 
shipments of apples, pears, potatoes, beans and hay from 
Michigan points move on fifth class rates. As illustrating 
the benefits of the decision, the saving per car on shipments 
of these products from points in the lower peninsula to im- 
portant markets such as Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and Toledo will range from $2 to $10 
a car and will average, authoritative traffic men assert, 
around $5 per car. Proportionate savings on manufactu 
products such as automobiles, furniture and the like also will 
result. 

The refrigerator car situation is one which has always 
caused more or less anxiety among Michigan farmers and 
shippers of perishable farm prod- (Continued on page 62. 
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WHEN THE FARMER LISTENS IN 


What He Is Getting From the Air 


By BERNARD E. DIER 


HIS must be the place where George wanted me to 
get that radio stuff,’ said farmer Jones as he rather 
absentmindedly stepped into the store. 

When the clerk approached him it dawned upon Mr 
Jones that he had forgotten the name of the radio part that 
George wanted him to buy. The clerk accommodatingly 
tried to help him think of it by asking, “What kind of set 
does your boy have, a single circuit reflex, or regenerative? 
Does it have a neutroformers or pulsifiers; has it a radio 
frequency or is it a crystal set and is the crystal fixed or does 
it use a cat whisker?’ Mr. Jones couldn’t remember, for 
he had never heard the name of it before. But he remained 
to look over the faseinating display of radio sets, parts, 
loud speakers and attachments. The air about him soon 
became filled with a strange language—talk about grid 
leaks, condensers, antennae, transformers, tubes, detectors, 
spaghetti, buss wire, dials and switches. 

As farmer Jones left the store he saw a sign in the window 
which read “Radio Sold Here.”’ “What it should say,” 
muttered Jones, ‘‘is ‘Radio Spoken Here’.’’ 

“Well,”’ thought Jones, “George knows the language, 
but I guess I’! have to be content with learning to ‘turn 
the dials.’ It is a development for 
the present and coming generations. 
I'll have to be content with 
just listening in.” 


ORE than 250,000 
farm families are 
now listening in and 
the list is growing at a 
phenominal speed. 
Last fall the United 
States Department of 
\griculture made a 
survey of the situation 
ind found on Septem- 
er Ist, there were 
145.000 sets owned on 
farms. Since that time 
there have been added at 
least 100,000 sets more. 
Then the department 
ilso learned that the manu- 
factured sets had cost on 
the average about $172 and 
the home-made sets about 
$83, while crystal sets cost about $11. Nearly four-fifths 
f the sets were used in receiving weather and market re- 
ports and, of course, they were all used for entertainment. 
A famous statistician hag estimated that the American 
ublie will spend for radio and equipment in 1924 about 
$300,000,000. Altho there are no accurate statistics avail- 
ible on the total number of sets in use at present it is 
stimated that the total is not far from 4,000,000. Radio 
rogress seems to be measured by minutes. 

Despite this rapid growth, however, sets a year or two 
id still are giving great satisfaction and the owners have 
njoyed the pleasure of radio reception during that period. 
Some have added new attachments; some have discarded 
eir “first loves’ and others who started with small crystal 
sets have rapidly graduated. 

tadio has not only developed a new language but it offers 
i great temptation to use it to put one over on your neigh- 

r radio fan. I recently heard two of these radio bugs 
ragging about their sets. 

I’ve just been listening to General Pershing talk from 
Schenectady,’’ said Senseman. 

That’s nothing,” retorted Brown, “You stick around 
ere about ten minutes and we will listen in on the private 

ilrs of the King of Denmark.”’ 

However, Senseman was a long distance getter and he 
ime back with: 

‘My wife asked me to help with the dishes. I paid no 
ttention and soon got China right in the head phones.” 

Yes, radio does develop the imagination. Earl C. Are- 
ut of South Dakota, says: 









A control station in the Department of Agriculture from 
which market reports are broadcasted several times daily 


“T sit in my old but comfortable chair and listen in on 
any station I choose; I can hear the latest market and ad- 
vance weather reports; the world’s finest musical talent 
and lectures, and when Martha at last decides to retire, I 
give the dial a turn and can almost see that snappy jazz 
orchestra from Fort Worth and Kansas City. I can almost 
see the musicians finger their instruments and that makes 
me forget the rest of the world and the lowering markets 
in grain and hogs.”’ 

Evidently Mrs. Martha Arehart would rather listen to 
sermons with Mrs. Wm. T. Treleven of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, than visualize jazz dances with Earl. Mrs. Treleven 
writes: “We are quite reconciled when not able to get to 
church four miles away for we can sit in our cheerful living 
room and listen to Dr. Thannon’s service at Central Church, 
Chicago. There is also a Presbyterian minister in Pitts- 
burgh thatalwaysisajoytohear. * * * * One 
of our greatest pleasures is gathering in neighbors and friends 
to listen with us.”’ 

Radio on the farm also has its utilitarian side. Aurel R, 
Beets of Missouri, says: ‘‘We were buying corn and feed- 
ing 104 hogs this summer and the market reports received 
saved us our entire cost of the radio. 
. " ° Weather reports 
are of great value. The cold 
snaps last winter caught us 
with the hen house windows 
open. They won’t do 
it this year. After the 
cold snap when the 
hens’ combs were froz- 
en the egg production 
dropped from one hun- 
dred to two a day. 
2. F * eee 
rather have our tele- 
phone taken out than 
do without our radio.” 

Frank L. Purcell of 
Montana, says: “When 
my wool was sacked and 
ready for market I wrote 
a telegram to a Boston 
commission firm saying I 
would sell my wool at 
today’s prices. Before 
sending it I couldn’t resist 
a few moments entertainment with my radio set. I heard 
the market quotations saying wool was very firm and higher 
prices expected. I held that telegram overnight and sold 
the next day at a two cents per pound rise, which realized 
about $1200. * * * * © The loop in connection 
with radio sets on the herders’ camp wagons could not be 
improved for they have te move to fresh feeding ground 
every few days and the set is there ready for the daily news 
and concerts as soon as the herder has finished his evening 
meal. The herders would rather listen in than loaf at the 
reservation store.” 

“T grow fancy, select potatoes,’’ says Howard C. White- 
head of New Jersey. “During the past season | was in con- 
stant contact with the weather broadcast reports which 
guided me entirely in my planting, cultivation and harvest- 
ing so that the weather has never caught me once unpre- 
pared. More important, I was twice daily in touch with 
the various New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh markets and was able to select 
my market which netted me from 50 cents to $1 per sack 
of 150 pounds more than other growers received. 

“Purely as a business proposition a good radio outfit is 
an absolute necessary part of any up-to-date farm. It also 
keeps the women and kiddies in touch with the world, gives 
them diversion and sends them to bed happier.” 


* 


When Isolation Is Complete 
URING blizzards and sleet storms radio is playing a 
very important role. During the most severe storm 
experienced in Chicago last winter(Continued on page 27 
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The Land of Pagodas—Burma 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


May, 1924 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








URMA has been called, 
“The Land of Pagodas.”’ 
From all reports it is the 

land of wild beasts. There are 
multiplied thousands of acres 
of forest, jungle land that is 
the home of tigers, panthers, 
rhinoceros, elephants and other 
wild bee both great and 
small. Then there are giant 
ant hills often nine feet and 
more in height. These ants are so destructive that they will 
eat the wood in a tree. There is one wood, however, that they 
will not touch and that is the teak. This is the kind of wood 
that people want for their houses and for other purposes, 
largely on account of this insect. 

The country of Burma is about as large as the combined area 
of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Minnesota. It is bounded on the 
west by the Bay of Bengal, on the north by China, on the east 
by Siam and on the south by the Malay peninsula. The popu- 
lation of Burma is about thirteen million and since 1885 the 
country has been under the 
protection of England and has 
formed a part of the English 
Indian empire 

In many countries the river 
systems serve the people some- 
thing like the circulatory sys- 
tem does the human body. 
This is especially true of Burma. 
It is full of mountains mostly 
covered with jungle, has less 
than two thousand miles of 
railways and the great lines of 
activity are, therefore, along 
the rivers. 

There is one river which, 
with its tributaries, serves a 
majority of the people of 
Burma. It is the Irrawaddy. 
For a thousand miles it is alive 
with commercial activity and 
upon one of its mouths is lo- 
cated its capital city, Rangoon, 
which is by far the largest and 
greatest city of the country, containing some 320,000 people. 

Rangoon is but twenty-one miles from the sea. The last one 
hundred miles of the Irrawaddy is divided into a great many 
divisions and some of these mouths are large estuaries. The 
most eastern of these mouths is called the Rangoon river and 
the city af the same name is located on this. This part of the 
great river is so wide that one can hardly see across it Large 
ships can only go up to the city when the tide is in and then 
they have to anchor several miles from the city. 





The great delta at the mouth of the river is covered with a 
real jungle forest and 
it is ull of wild 
beasts the most ter- 
rible of which is the 
tiger. Some years ago 
one of these ferocious 
wild beasts got into 
the city of Rangoon 
and took refuge in 
one of the many pa- 
godas before it was 
discovered and they 
had an exciting time 
before it was cap- 
tured. 

For ages Burma 
has been a strong- 
hold of Buddhism 
and almost every 
town and even vil- 
lage has its pagodas or places of worship. Some of these pagodas 
are magnificent temples. During the ages the capital of this 
country has been moved eight times and in most of these 
capitals there was built a large temple. These pagodas, or 
temples, have a great many little cupolas, one of them has 
729 of these. The great temples are always built upon a hill, 


A tiger trap 


generally an artificial hill, and surrounded by a moat and high 
wall. Some of these temples were built nearly a thousand years 
ago and the labor upon them is simply beyond our comprehen- 


sion. In many cases this labor was all voluntary, so we are told. 





Native children of Burma 





I may say in passing that 
nearly one-third of the world’s 
population are Buddhists. This 
religion was founded by an 
Indian prince called Gautama 
some six hundred years before 
Christ. It teaches purity 
truthfulness, obedience an 
kindness and forbids cruelty. 
While Buddhism has many good qualities it has no life-giving 
power. It leaves its worshipers in fith and immorality; in fact, 
its temples are said to be often dens of vice. 

Generations ago, however, this religion helped the Burmese 
to work out a system which is largely the foundation of their 
educational system today. In the villages almost every Burman 
boy was taken in hand = the priests and taught to read and 
write and a sort of arithmetic. The result is that today there 
are but few boys or men in Burma who cannot read. With the 
help of the English they have a fairly good educational system. 
I saw a class of women in the street of the city of Rangoon with 
their slates trying to learn to read. 

In Rangoon I visited what 
is said to be one of the finest 
temples on earth today. It is 
taller than any Protestant 
church in America and the en- 
tire building is overlaid with 
gold leaf. It is on a sort of a 
pyramid, or artificial hill 166 
feet high and its brilliance in 
the sunlight is almost dazzling. 
I had to take off both shoes and 
socks, only soldiers can get in 
without, and walk up steps 
for almost a half mile to get 
nto it. This. was a dangerous 
thing to do, as the feet of 
lepers go over these steps every 
day, but I wanted to see what 
these people do in their wor- 
ship. 

I never before saw such a 
conglomeration of religious fak- 
ers as in this great temple. 
Many of them, and there were 
thousands of people there, were filthy beyond description. 
Beggars were in full force, dirty, naked children were at your 
heels, pups and chickens were plentiful, decayed fruit and vege- 
tables were on all sides, for much of the sacred inclosure is no 
more than a market place. While images and bells and gongs 
and shrines are there by the hundred, and the gold has been 
used in the most lavish extravagance, yet to a barefooted 
American the whole thing seems a useless and gigantic farce. 

Before speaking of the products of Burma I want to say a 


word more about the jungle forests. Of course, I did not get 
into the interior but 


got from others some 
idea of this vast, un- 
inhabited country. 
The trees often grow 
to the height of two 
hundred feet or more 
and of immense size. 
Then, there is often 
a dense mass of un- 
dergrowth and tan- 
gled creepers making 
it almost impossible 
for a man to even 
cut his way thru. 

In these jungles 
wild beasts and ser- 
pents, birds and but- 
terflies, insects of all 
kinds and tribes of 
monkeys all make their homes. Of course, these do not all live 
together in harmony for in parts of these forests life is an 
eternal struggle. In some places where the rays of the sun can 
hardly penetrate, it is said there is but little life. 

One of the pests of civilization there is the ant. Some of the 
gigantic ant-hills are nearly ten feet high. These ants will at- 
tack most anything.. They will eat the heart out of great trees 
and logs. Yet the lumber industry is great as one notes the 
large saw-mills along the river near and in Rangoon. The one 
kind of wood these ants will not touch (Continued on page 50 





One of the Burma serpents 
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TELL US ABOUT YOUR TRIP 


$225 in Prizes for Articles 





OU may call it a tour, a 
trip, a vacation, or what- 
ever you like, but a large ~ oe ee 


Prizes for an Article 


The value of such a trip as 
we have in mind is by no means 
$100 measured by the distance trav- 

eled or .the time spent away 


number of farm people enjoy Weds 

one or more of Fon an year, Second Prize. Des eos eee 50 from home. It may be for 
and the number is increasing Third Prize...........---++-++s+00. 25 only a day or for a week or 
rapidly. As evidence of this The next five (each)........... . 5 several weeks. When we think 
fact, records which were kept at The next twenty-five (each)........ 1 back thru the years, most of us 








realize that in many cases the 





number of tourist camps last 
ar showed that nearly half 
the people using the camps were 
rom farms. The custom of getting away from home for a 
hort trip of some kind has become so general that Success- 
i] Farming wants the experience of those who have derived 
the greatest benefit from their trip, in order that it may be 
issed on to others. Consequently we are offering a number 
prizes, as stated on this page, for the best write-ups of 
trips taken this summer. 

Some will go for a tour of their own county, either alone 
r with a group of neighbors and their county agent, for 
the purpose of studying methods practiced on farms in other 
parts of the county. Tours of this type are made in a great 

any counties. 

\pparently there is a tendency toward longer and more 

extensive tours to sections in which particular types of 
rming are more highly developed than in the community 
ere the tourists live. For example, several automobile 

ids of farm people from Madison county, Iowa, made a 

ir last fall to Bremer county in the same state to study 

ethods on farms where dairy farming is practiced to a 

ich greater extent than in their home county. 

For several years an annual horticultural tour has been 

ndueted thru some of the principal fruit growing sections 

northeastern Kansas for the purpose of enabling those 
iking the tour to observe methods followed in some of the 
st and most profitable orchards. 

Members of the Grange in Michigan have planned and 
irried out a tour each summer for several years. One year 

ey made a trip thru certain sections of Ohio in which 

ey were interested and this year a more extensive trip 
will take them into the good farming sections of some of 
the states farther east. 

Then, there are the thousands of farm families who spend 
few days each year at their state fair. The camps at 
ite fairs have grown by leaps and bounds since farm people 
ve so generally taken to automobile travel. There they 
eet and renew old friendships and make new friends each 
ir, in addition to enjoying the many educational and 
tertainment features which are offered. 

\dd to these the many tours of various kinds, those who 
re able to take a trip primarily for pleasure or recreation, 
nd those who go on business and take the family along, or 

go to visit relatives or friends located at some distance, and 
you get an idea of the percentage of farm folks who get 
‘way for some sort of trip, either by auto, or by train. 


trips which stand out most 

vividly in our memories are 
trips that did not take us further from home than people 
in these days go when out for a little drive after supper. 

One of the most important questions regarding any trip 
is “What benefit or value did you derive from it?” Of 
course, the rest and recreation derived from getting away 
from the monotony of everyday surroundings, and the 
change and relief from home duties and cares is a benefit 
which is difficult to measure and express in dollars and cents, 
but it has a very real and important value. 

What did you see or learn on your trip that was of 
direct value to you on your farm or in your home? Other 
people devise methods for doing things which are better 
than the methods to which we are accustomed, or they may 
have solved problems which are bothering us and which 
we have not yet been able to solve satisfactorily. 

What equipment did you carry with you on your trip and 
what did you find that you needed, which you did not have? 
A few apparently insignificant articles, which the inex- 
perienced tourist would not think of, may add greatly to the 
convenience and comfort of the travelers. 

It is not the purpose in this contest to lay down many 
rules. We want the articles to be of value as well as inter- 
esting to those who read them and for that reason we are 
suggesting that they give information on the points men- 
tioned. Tell what you saw or learned that you could apply 
on your own farm or in your home. Tell what you took in 
the way of equipment and what you found that you needed. 
Give some of the experiences of the trip that will be of inter- 
est to other farm people. 

The stories must not be longer than about two thousand 
words and be plainly written on one side only of the paper. 
While it is desirable that they be typewritten, it is not 
essential. We-will be glad to have one or two good clear 
pictures that were taken on the trip and which illustrate an 
experience mentioned in the article, but the articles will 
be judged without reference to the pictures. 

The exact date for closing the contest will be announced 
later. It is the aim to leave it open for entrance until the 
season is past when farm people are likely to make trips. 
It will not close until fall and the best two or three stories 
will be published in Successful Farming about this time 
next year. The prizes will be paid just as soon as the judges 
can make their decision after the contest closes. While 
there are no restrictions as to who (Continued on page 29 
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PEAS AND OATS FOR HAY 

Kindly advise me what proportion 
of peas and oats and how much seed per 
acre for best results in growing pea and 
oat hay.—M. H., Wis. 

Usually equal quantities by measure of 
oats and field peas are sown; the total 
amount of the mixture varies from three 
bushels to four bushels to the acre. 


CANE FOR SORGHUM 


T am planning on planting a few acres 
of cane for sorghum. What variety would 
you suggest?—B. F. L., Ill. 

We would plant Early Amber cane, we 
believe. Short Orange is a good variety, 
too, but Early Amber is more productive, 
at least under cornbelt conditions, is 
earlier, and makes just as good molasses. 


BROILERS MORE PROFITABLE 

Is it best to raise the chicks for broilers 
and sell only when a pound and a half in 
weight or grow along to frying size?— 
H. O. B., Minn. 

Practically every time the man who 
markets broilers at the higher prices they 
obtain clears more than the one who sells 
fries, even tho the gross return from fries 
may be larger. Remember there is far 
less feed and labor to charge against the 
broiler, and the price per pound at which 
chickens are sold by the time they are 
frying size is materially less 
BUCKWHEAT IN THE CORNBELT 

I have failed to have success with buck- 
wheat the last two years. I have sowed 
it the fifteenth of May or thereabouts. 
Several years ago I had a good crop in 
this way. Can you suggest a cause for my 
trouble last two times?—P. L., Ind. 

Try delaying your planting until the 
middle af July. Put the crop on well pre- 
pared ground, ground prepared as for 
corn, and kept free of weeds up to the date 
of sowing by occasjonal discing and har- 
rowing. Sow at the rate of three pecks to 
the acre if you drill, or seed at the rate of 
five pecks to the acre if you broadcast it. 


CONTROL CABBAGE MAGGOT 

Can you advise what to do to control 
the cabbage maggot which has become 
much worse with each year?—I. C. M., 
Ohio. 

Treatment of the cabbage seed beds 
with corrosive sublimate has given quite 
satisfactory results in New York. Dis- 
solve an ounce of corrosive sublimate in 
ten gallons of water, and apply at the 
rate of one gallon of solution to each 
thirty feet of row. Make the first applica- 
tion the first week the’cabbage plants show 
up thru the surface of the soil. For insur- 
ance of proper control, spray twice more 
at intervals of a week or ten days. Do 
not use the solution stronger than recom- 
mended above, for seedling plants are 
easily killed by too strong a solution. 
As the seedlings become older the danger 
of injury to them by a solution decreases, 
and the second and third applications can 
be made with little or no fear of ill results. 

EMPHYSEMA IN THE FLOCK 

I wonder if you could tell me what the 
trouble with my chickens is. Under the 
skin there will come something like a big 
blister which fills with air. Sometimes it 
will be on their necks and sometimes on 
their legs. They look like their bodies are 
filled with air just under the skin. What 
can I do for them?—0O. M. D., Kan. 

We believe that your chickens are 


affected with emphysema (air under the 





Signed inquiries will be prom answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is ~~ Be Ad- 
dress, *‘Su s Information Bureeu,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











skin). This disease is evidently caused 
by some obstruction of the air 

that forces the air to escape under 
skin. Let out the air by puncturing the 
skin. Give soft and nourishing food. It 
will probably be wiser not to use birds 
that recover from this complaint for breed- 
ing stock. 


COCKLEBUR SPROUTS POISONOUS 


Last spring I lost three calves in a pas- 
ture where there were lots of cockleburs. 
Now the only thing I can figure out is that 
young cockleburs poisoned them. If I 
should have trouble this year, what can I 
do to save stock?—L. L. 8., Ind. 

It is the two-leaved stage of cockleburs 
which proves fatal to calves. Best remove 
the cause or take the calves out of such 
pasture. Suggested treatment is feeding 
quantities of rich cream or salted lard or 
bacon grease. 


STOPPING CHERRY LEAF SPOT 

How can I stop cherry leaf spot in my 
young orchard?—P. C. L., Ohio. 

First remove the source of infection by 
plowing under the leaves. Apply lime- 
sulphur one to forty, just as the petals 
drop in spring, one to fifty, ten days later, 
and again just before the fruit turns red. 
Be very careful to use the weaker solution 
in spraying sweet cherries. 


POULTRY MANURE AS 
FERTILIZER 

I want to ask your advice on using 
chicken fertilizer on a garden spot. In 
what way can I use it to the best advan- 
tage? Is there any way of,mixing it with 
other material such as lime or phosphate 
so it will not burn the crop?—W. B. H., 
lowa. 

Poultry droppings should be used only 
in limited quantitites on the garden in 
order to prevent burning due to exces- 
sive quantities of nitrogen. It is well to 
mix the poultry droppings with either 
land plaster or rock phosphate. Do not, 
however, mix with lime. 


STAMINATE ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
BEST 


I have a bed of asparagus, two-year- 
old plants, some produce seeds and others 
do not. In resetting a new bed, which is 
the best to use?—L. Y., Kan. 

The staminate plants produce the larg- 
est crop, according to experience, and such 
plants, which bear no seed, are the best to 
reset. 


HOW MUCH GROUND IN PEAS 


I am planning on planting peas enough 
to can about one hundred quarts for 
myself and two neighbors. How much 
shall I plant?—Mrs. W. W., Wis. 

The amount you can expect from any 
crop will vary considerably but you should 
be safe with a patch of fifteen rows one 
hundred feet long. One row of peas one 
hundred feet long should yield at a single 
picking about two thirds of a bushel in 
pods, which will shell between six and 
seven quarts of peas, and these, in turn, 
will can an equal quantity. From this it 
would appear you will be able to get 
at least your hundred quarts, with scat- 
tering picking besides the main one. 


APPLYING FERTILIZER 
Should fertilizer be sown with the 
= 2 or alongside the row?—V. C. C., 


It has been found that fertilizer pro- 
duces best results when applied so that is 
separated from the seed piece by an inch 
or so of soil. Do not apply so that the 
fertilizer and seed piece are in contact. 


CONTROLLING GAPES 


tell me how to prevent 
from ing my chicks.—Mrs. T. er 
Kansas. 

The West Virginia experiment station 
has found that three drops of creolin in a 
pint of drinking water for the chicks is a 
successful preventive and cure. Raise 
chicks on new ground as much as pos- 
sible. Plow runs, and grow cultivated 
crops. Keep the chicks off the grass until 
the dew is off, and the grass well dried by 
the sun. Burn chicks which have died. 


SOYBEANS FOR SEED 

Am planting a crop of soybeans. What 
variety would be best, Ito San or Peking, 
for early crop?—P. A. C., Ind. 

The Ito San will mature a little earlier 
than the Peking, say about two weeks, 
more or less. Therefore, from the stand- 
point of earliness of maturity, the Ito San 
is the variety to choose. But it is well to 
remember that Ito San shatters more than 
Peking, or even Manchu. 


MINERAL MIXTURE FOR LAMBS 


Will you please tell me of a good mix- 
ture of mineral for lambs?—A. 8., S. D. 

A good mixture is composed of 280 
parts of salt, 16 parts of dried sulphate of 
iron, one-half part of powdered wood 
charcoal, and 8 parts of flowers of sulphur. 
Mix and grind fine. Place in a box, pro- 
tected from wet, where it can be licked at 
will by the sheep or other farm animals. 
Also provide sheep with alfalfa or clover 
hay, roots or silage, and oats and bran. 
Enforce active outdoor exercise every 
day. 


CRUDE OIL FOR HOG LICE 


Can you give me the name of something 
I can put in the pigs’ bedding to kill lice? 
K. J., Iowa. 

Apply crude oil with a rag or brush to 
infected parts, or line a narrow doorway 
with gunny sacking saturated with crude 
oil and make the pigs squeeze thru it to 
get in and out of the hoghouse. 


METHOD OF MARKETING MILK 


Would you advise making butter and 
feeding buttermilk and skimmilk rather 
than selling whole milk?—R. L. C., Mo. 

Whether to sell whole milk or to make 
butter will depend on your circumstances. 
The sale of whole milk usually returns the 
largest profits, but where one is incon- 
veniently located as to market or shipping 
point, it may be impossible to sell the 
whole milk. Butter making will relieve 
you of the necessity of daily trips to 
market or shipping point. The butter- 
milk and skimmilk could be fed to calves 
or pigs profitably. Sometimes farmers 
have found it profitable to develop a mar- 
ket for cream, selling sweet cream to the 
ice-cream factory at a premium. In 
other cases the cream is sold at the 
straight market prices. The skimmilk 
available for feeding is of such value 
with young stock that many farmers con- 
sider this method the only satisfactory 
one. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


he four U.S. Army fliers have 

“hopped off” on their round- 
the-world flight; Danger rides as 
the unsought passenger. Even the 
most modern safeguards do not 
remove the thrill and the peril of 
The Great Adventure. 


Much depends upon the en- 
gines. Are they mechanically per- 
fect? Will they “‘carry through” 
safely? This is assured. Every 
precaution has been taken. 


The men behind the flight 
know the importance of correct 
lubrication in assuring the smooth, 
powerful operation of these en- 
gines of the sky. 


They are using Gargoyle 


Mobiloil “B.” 
The flight outside of the U. S. 


has been divided inf® six divisions 
and an advance officer detailed to 
each division to make all prepara- 
tions. At Seattle, pontoons will 
replace the landing gears and the 
ships will proceed northward as 
seaplanes to Prince Rupert, to 
Alaska around the curve of the 
Aleutian Islands, to Japan, China, 
and India. From Calcutta through 
Persia, the Near East and Europe 
to England, the planes will carry 
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The Great Adventure! 





landing gears. Before leaving 
England pontoons will again take 
the place of the landing gears for 
the homeward flight across the 
Atlantic. 


Airplane and tractor engines 
must constantly work at full 
capacity. This is a heavy-duty, 
heat-developing work, and the 
use of unsuitable oil commonly 
results in premature breakdowns 
and wasteful fuel and oil con- 
sumption. 


The same Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“B” is recommended for the 
Avery, the Holt, the Oil Pull and 
many other makes of tractors, 
while Mobiloil ‘‘BB” which is 
exactly the same oil except a little 
lighter in body is recommended 
for the Fordson, the Cletrac, the 
Wallace and others. 


The use of Mobiloil as specified 
in the chart of Recommendations 
will show you a decided lowering 
in operating expense in both your 
tractor and automobile. 


And in using Mobiloil you assure 
the same reliability of service 
which is of the utmost importance 


in the Round-the-World flight. 
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Mobiloil 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chi Philadelphia Detroit 

indianapolis Pittsburgh New Haven Kansas City, Mo. Mi ; Make the chart your guide 
St. Louis Des Moines Dallas Oklahome Cit Portions . Me. 

Milwaukee Albany Rochester Springfield, Mass. Peoria 


Buffalo 
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CUT THE CLOVER EARLY 
Y father used to say, ‘Let the clover 
stand as long as there is any gggenness 
leftinthestems.’’ When it had rearhed that 
stage, the blossoms and leaves had nearly 
dried up. The old idea was to let it cure 
standing, so it would not take as long after 
it was cut. That idea was all wrong, I 
now feel certain. The stems become hard 
and woody, if left to dry in the field, and 
the cows do not eat the hay as readily. 
Even tho they eat it, the flow of milk is 
not kept up when it is fed. 

Early cut clover is one of the best feeds 
we have for milk cows. They thrive on it 
and give down the milk without stint. 
It does not matter, even, if the leaves are 
blackened by rain and wet weather. They 
like it just the same. I prefer to cut the 
clover just as soon as it is in full bloom 
and before the blossoms turn brown. It 
may be that such hay dries out more 
than it would if allowed to grow a little 
longer, but the quality is much better. 

If the weather is poor for haymaking 
when the clover is ready to cut, I prefer 
to take the chance of getting it wet rather 
than delay too long. It takes a longer 
time to make clover hay at this stage of 
development, but it is better. Clover 
should not be cut in the hottest weather, 
anyway, as scorching weather dries out 
the leaves and many are lost in handling 
the hay. A slower process is better for the 











drying. 

\ good way to handle clover is to start 
the mower in the afternoon, when the 
grass is freest from moisture, and too late 
in the day for the leaves to become 
parched If the clover wilts a little, the 
dew and even a light shower will not hurt 
it in the least. The next day it should be 
dry enough to be heaped in small cocks. 
Then, if the weather continues good, 
clover hay will cure nicely in the heaps. 
This is better than curing by turning and 
handling, which knocks off a good many of 
the leaves and detracts from the feeding 
value.—C. H. C. 


HOLDING BACK THE FLOODS 

When Fred Kelly, Nuckolls county, 
Nebraska, found that flood water was 
slowly but surely cutting a ditch that 
must eventually undermine his barn, he 
hit upon the idea of constructing a soil 
dam. This would reduce the force of the 
water sufficiently, he hoped, that the soil 











Tile inlet above soil dam 


would not wear away so fast and what did 
start downstream would be stopped by 
the dam 

Two dams about 200 yards apart were 
built across a natural draw fifteen rods 
below the barn. At the base they are 


twenty-four feet thick and gradually 
tapered to probably four feet at the top. 
Kelly says it is very necessary that the 
dirt be well packed. This is accomplished 
by driving on it as much as possible while 
filling. 

Beneath each dam runs a tile to carry 
off the water. In the upper dam this tile 
is twelve inches in diameter while in the 
lower one it is twenty-four inches. At the 
upper end of both lines of tile there is an 
elbow into which a vertical tile is fitted. 
When the flood water loaded with soil 
strikes the dam, it loses all motion until 
it has risen to the top of the vertical tile, 
when it passes out beneath the dam. 

Stagnant water has very little carrying 
power, and as a consequence the soil it 
carried while in motion is dropped above 
the dam. As the soil gradually rises it is 
necessary to increase the height of the dam 
and also to add more vertical tile to bring 
the outlet within about six inches from 
the new level of the dam. 

The outlets are protected by concrete 
wings and base as is shown in the illustra- 
tion. In the future Kelly will build a solid 








The outlet is protected by concrete wings 


cement drain beneath new dams because 
it is cheaper than tile and he believes it 
will be more satisfactory. 

In one year five feet of soil was deposited 
above the dams. Ditches in which Kelly 
states he could ride on horseback three 
years ago and just touch the tops of the 
banks are now within a few inches of being 
level with the surrounding soil. 

Such a plan is equally as well applied 
in fields. The size of tile possibly would 
not need to be so large, depending, of 
course, upon the amount of water to be 
carried away. 

POISONING POCKET GOPHERS 

“Yes, I have better luck poisoning 
gophers than by trying to trap them,” said 
R. R. Grimes. “It seems to get them in 
short order. I just cut a potato in half, 
dig out a little hollow in the center of one 
half and mash im three or four grains of 
strychnine, put the cut pieces together 
and run a toothpick thru the potato to 
hold it together. 

“An end gate rod is handy to locate 
the entrance to the gopher tunnels after a 
fresh mound is located. When the gopher 
digs, he throws the dirt away from the 
entrance and I[ use the rod for a probe and 
try about half way across the mound until 
it strikes the entrance. Then I take a 
one and dig out some of the dirt until 
the tunnel is clear and throw in the potato 
That’s all t i 


and replace the dirt. re is 


to it.”—M. W., Iowa. 


CULTIVATING ALFALFA 


After a field has been in alfalfa two or 
three years bluegrass and weeds become 
troublesome, particularly if the field has 
been pastured. Cultivation will kill the 
bluegrass and weeds and also save mois- 
ture 

Ordinarily a disc is used. Some men 
dise their fields in the spring and others 
after the second and third cuttings. A 
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spring tooth harrow or an alfalfa renovator 
is better than the disc because it does not 
split the crowns of the planteand so make 
them liable to disease from fungus. The 
tooth of the spring tooth harrow has 
narrow shovel which springs to one sic 
when it strikes an alfalfa root. Ed Wright 
of Lee county, Iowa, advocates using 
spike tooth harrow. He has had success 
with it by setting the teeth at a sharp 
slant and hitching to the back of it. This 
digs into Sea tearing out the bluec- 
grass and in short order. They have 
short roots and it is not much trouble to 
pull them up without injuring the alfalfa 
plants since its roots penetrate many feet 
into the soil. 

Many are afraid of injuring the alfalfa 
when cultivating it. In order to get the 
best results the cultivation must be thoro. 
As an example of severe cultivation, the 
Iowa State College had a large of 
alfalfa that was being taken by bluegrass. 
They cultivated most of it using a disc 
and disced it until there was not a living 
plant in sight. The field looked like a per- 
fectly prepared seedbed. The old root 
crowns threw up shoots and by the first 
frost the alfalfa on this piece was fourteen 
inehes high, four inches higher than the 
ilfalfa on similar land that had not been 
cultivated. While treatment as severe 
as this is not recommended, it shows that 
thoro cultivation is necessary.—A. M. W., 
la. 


KEEPS YEARLY RECORDS 

W. H. Latchow, Mills county, Iowa, 
has kept a record of his business ever since 
he started farming and finds his old books 
very valuable now. “If one will mark 
down the business of the day every even- 
ing,” he says, “he will never miss the time. 

“T use the book prepared by the farm 
bureau for my records. The first stormy 
day along about the last week in Decem- 
ber or the first week in January, I take 
an invoice of everything. 

“Whenever I buy or sell anything, I 
mark it down. In the evening this takes 
only a few minutes, as the book has a place 
for everything and by looking at the index 
one can easily find the place that he 
wants. Then at the end of the year, I 
figure up what I sold and what I bought 
and what I paid out for labor, repairs, and 
so forth, and I can tell exactly what I made 
or lost during the year. At the end of the 
year, the old book is filed away and a new 
one started. 

“From my records I can tell what each 

iece of machinery has cost and how long 
it has lasted. The ages of all my live- 
stock are put in the book at the time the 
invoice is taken so I do not have to guess 
at how old any of it is.” 

















BARBED WIRE REEL 

John Greenwalt, Carroll county, In- 
diana, and his father have a safe and easy 
way of rolling up or unrolling old barbed 
wire. The cultivator wheels make a good 
frame, permitting the wire to run between 
the wheels without catching on an axle. 
One cranks the car while the other guides 
it along. 


Says Sam: “I’ve always heard that the 
corn field is the best germination tester, 
but this year it’s likely to be pretty ex- 
pensive,” 
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Roadster- - - - $785 
Touring -.- - - 795 
Sport Touring - - 915 
Gia «2 ~:« ae 
Coupe - - - - 1075 


The G. M.A. C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy 

All prices f. 0.6. Lansing. Tax 
Spare tire extra, 





Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in any part of the United States, at a 
standard price established by the fac- 

tory, without the addition dam" war 
tax, handling .ortransportationcharges 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us, which is 


always open for owners’ inspection, 





The following certified acces- 
sories, specially designed for 
pe erfect fit and quick installa- 

on on the Oldsmobile Six, 
can be procured from any 
Oldsmobile dealer in the U. S. 
all these net prices, complete 
with necessary attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper- 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - 1.25 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 
Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 

runk Platform - - 7.00 
Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 


Windshield hee 8 pair) 17.00 
Running Board Step 
* Plates (pair) - - 4.75 
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This Oldsmobile is a Great Success 


Since its announcement last October, the Model 30 
Oldsmobile Six has enjoyed a greater sale than any other 
model built by Oldsmobile in its 27 years of existence. 


The reason is nothard to find. Takethesedan forexample— 


The body is by Fisher—a name that stands for all that is 
best in fine coach building. We could lay bare the frame 
of the sedan and show you the splendid workmanship of 
Fisher craftsmen. We could show you how the fine hard- 
wood frames are mortise-wedged, glued, screwed and 
bolted. We could become very technical in explaining 
the scientific bracing of all the parts which are subject to 
strains. But all this quality can be taken for granted 
when we say—Body by Fisher. 


The chassis ranks as one of Oldsmobile’s finest achieve- 
ments. The 40 H. P. engine with its balanced crankshaft 
and full force feed lubrication, is a marvel of economy 
and power; the sturdy frame, the rear axle of latest 
design, the long, resilient springs,—these with Delco igni- 
tion and Harrison radiator are among the features re- 
sponsible for the brilliant performance qualities of the car. 
Yet, with all this quality, the Oldsmobile Six sedan is 
priced at *1135. This amazing value is a direct result of 
the purchasing power, engineering talent, and manu- 
facturing efficiency of Oldsmobile and General Motors 
working hand-in-hand. 


That’s why Oldsmobile Six is irresistible. That is why 


it is a great success. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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CARE OF FARM ELECTRIC PLANTS 
LECTRICITY on the farm has been 
made possible by the perfecting of the 
small generating unit and the storage 
battery. The generating and storage 
units which go to make up the farm elec- 
tric —_, have been improved to a high 
degree. is does not mean, however, 
that these wnits are better able to give 
service without care. It has been demon- 
strated that a machine of any kind, largely 
automatic in operation, will not in many 
cases receive due care. It is for this reason 
that many manufacturers of farm electric 
plants have abandoned the use of auto- 
matic features, which seemingly make it 
unnecessary for the operator to visit the 
Piithe life of the plant depends largely 
The life t t 

Especially is 


upon the care it receives. 








A farm electric plant properly installed 


this true of the storage battery, a most 
important part of the plant. . However, if 
the best of care is given the battery, it may 
not respond because of opposing cond- 
tions under which it is forced to work in 
certain bocations. If the battery is located 
near a stable or near refrigerating appar- 
atus, from which ammonia fumes may be 
absorbed, vitric acid will form within the 
cells of the battery. This will treble the 
rate of cell deterioration and the battery 
will be ruimed in a short time. If such lo- 
cations are unavoidable, the use of a layer 
of paraffin oil on the electrolyte or liquid 
of the cells is an effective safeguard. 

Direct sunlight encourages warping of 
the cell plates. This lowers efficiency and 
shortens life of the battery. Therefore, 
while it is well to locate the plant in a 
place where plenty of light may be had to 
allow for thoro inspection, an excess should 
be avoided. Direct sunlight, too, will 
cause unnecessary evaporation of the 
electrolyte. 

The battery should not be located in a 
room witere the temperature will at any 
time exceed 100 degrees Fahrenheit. Heat 
is conducive to chemical action. At ordi- 
nary temperatures a substance may be 
c niko inadlive but if it is liquid, the higher 
the temperature, the more likely is Oppos- 
ing chemical action to take place. 

The storage battery is a device for stor- 
ing chemical energy by the action of an 
electric current. It is this chemical action 
within the cells which should be carefully 
watohed. The main causes of deteriora- 
tion of cell plates are buckling, warping, 
flaking off of material from surfaces; and 
crumbling of upper edges due to exposure 
to the air. The exposure to air may be 
avoided by adding distilled water to the 
nage fy thus keeping the liquid within 
the cell above the upper edges of the 
plates. Buckling, warping, and flaking 
off of material may be attributed to ‘“‘over- 
sulphation.”” The watt meter of the plant 
should be moved back occasionally to keep 
it in time with the battery. This over- 
charge, as it is called, should not be given 
in periods based on days or weeks, but 
should be given at every fourth charge of 
the hetteny regardless of the elapse of 
time. If the plant is not used, the battery 


should be left charged and the generator 
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be run often enough to keep the battery 
fully charged. If these points are care- 
fully watched, “over-sulphation” will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

When current is used from the battery 
sulphate is deposited upon the plates o 
the cells. This is normal action within 
the cells. When the cells are charged, the 
sulphate is removed from the plates by 
c ical action. It is the purpose of the 
occasional overcharge to remove the sul- 
phate deposited at the last discharge as 
well as the excess left on the plates after 


kept up to the level indicated on the side 
of the battery. Distilled water only 
should be added to the electrolyte, and 
only in small amounts. It will be noticed 
that after a period of time the electrolyte 
within the cells will not show a test of 
1220 by the hydrometer. The test should 
be taken after the battery is overc " 
If the test is not above 1200, a little dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid should be added 
and the electrolyte tested until the de- 
sired specific gravity of the solution is 
reached. Do not add pure sulphuric acid 
to the battery, make sure that it is 
diluted before pouring into the cells. 

If the battery cells are placed on a shelf, 
it should bé an open shelf. Placed in this 
manner the cells may be easily inspected, 
and the n in charge may add water 
or test the cells without having to reach 
under an upper shelf. The hydrometer 
cannot be properly used if it is necessary 
to bend the tube at its lower end in order 
to test cells under an upper shelf. The 
best battery rack for a sixteen cell battery 
is one which is made in the form of a stair- 
step. There should be two steps of the 
proper length to accommodate eight cells 








House for electric plant on farm of D. N. 
Wolfe, Cowley county, Kansas 


each. The lower step should be about 
eighteen inches from the floor so that the 
lower row of cells may be cared for without 
stooping. The second step should be of 
sufficient height above the first to allow 
full broadside inspection of the second 
row. 

All battery connections should be tight- 
ened occasionally, and covered with a 
film of vaselme to prevent corrosion. 

The generafing unit should be installed 
on a massive concrete foundation so that 
vibration will be reduced to a minimum. 
Elimination of vibration lengthens the 
life of the engine and generator which 
compose the generating unit. There 
should be sufficient room around the en- 
gine and generator to allow for those 
times when the unit may have to be taken 
apart and the parts laid out for inspec- 
tion, cleaning, or repair. If the plant i 
well installed where plenty of fight is 
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present, those parts which need attention 
are more apt to be detected. 

As the storage battery is the most deli- 
cate part of the farm electric plant, it 
should be watched carefully. The life 
of the electric plant depends in a large 
measure upon the care it receives, there- 
fore, if proper care is given at the proper 
time, the plant will render the maximum 
of service.—S. R., Kan. 


CARING FOR PAINT AND BRUSHES 


When it is necessary to store an open 
can of paint indefinitely, and the cover 
is not put on tightly, the paint naturally 
becomes hardened useless from ex- 


at a very small cost by pouring melted 
paraffin over the surface of the paint. The 
can will be hermetically sealed as soon as 
the wax has cooled, and the paint will be 
preserved. 


possi 
melted paraffin to the depth of the ferrule. 
To insure ease in the removal of the wax 
when the brush is to be used again, the 
bristles should be pressed firmly together 
so as to prevent the wax from flowing 
between. The paraffin, when cool, can be 
picked from the bristles very easily, or it 
may be dipped for a few moments into 
boiling water, and the brush will be as 
serviceable as ever. 

Brushes that have been neglected until 
the paint is hard and dry can be softened 
by soaking in very strong vinegar.—E. W. 


NO LIFE RAFT NEEDED HERE 
Continued from page 11 
friendly argument but it shows pretty 
conclusively that it was the cows—and the 
tem of heed! agriculture that went 
ong with them—that paid the living ex- 
nses, improved the original eighty, 

ught an extra forty, stocked the 4 

lace, and kept the wheels moving at a 

risk rate, even while the one-crop wheat 
farmers were seeking the life rafts that 
the banker referred to. 

It is not a program that is patented or 
copyrighted. Anybody can use it and 
while it will never bring a big flurry of fuss 
and feathers like the spectacular produc- 
tion of wheat on far flung acres, it has 
brought prosperity and satisfaction and 
that is more than can be said for the one- 
crop systems. Moreover, it has main- 
tained the fertility of the Haddock land so 
that the crops of this year and the years 
to come will find available the plant food 
they require. 

In short, Charley Haddock has found 
it a program of solidarity. No regrets. 
No need to change. No seeking of pan- 
aceas. No anything but steady working 
along day after day at congenial tasks 
that bring profit in their train. Best of 
all, the flow of that profit is regular, if 
not so very great in volume. 

Haddock even said his system is so 
ordinary there is nothing in it to write 
about. But he is wrong about that much 
of the matter, for its very ‘‘ordinariness” 
makes it one of the most unusual stories 
I have run across in many a day. 

Wouldn’t any farmer who is trying in 
vain to get his notes renewed look upon a 
condition of absolute freedom from debt 
as rather unusual? Wouldn’t he, now? 

Well, if the answer is in the affirmative 
then let us remember: “‘Cows and chick- 
ens, hogs and alfalfa and corn—a balanced 
system of agriculture in the midst of a 
sea of one-crop farming.” 

And that’s all. 


Many species of timber which normally 
last only a few years in contact with the 
ground, may be made into durable fence 
posts by treating with creosote or other 
preservative—W. G. W., Kansas. 
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A Woman’s Eyes 
Will Save Him $10 


fa HE FORTUNATE MAN who 
can induce his wife or 
mother to spend ten min- 
utes more here, at the 
CLOTHCRAFT Store, select- 
ing his new Spring Suit, 
will spend $10 less on its price! 
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In the striking style of a CLorucrart Serge, 
its pliant fit, its shape-keeping tailoring, its 
durable fabric and the details of finish that 
so often escape a man’s eyes, her eyes will 
find the quality built in, stitch by stitch, by 
the most scientific tailoring in America. 
CLotHucraFr VaLuE leads thousands and 
thousandsof well-dressedmen,yearafteryear, 
to return for “another CLtotucrart Serge.” 
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You men who have been paying around 
$40 for your suits, come here and see how 
much CLoTHcRAFT gives you at $29.50, 
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It Pays to Dress Well Every Minute Every Day! 
The CLOTHCRAFT Store HERE’S no gainsaying that! You know how a well- 
how do you impress 


dressed man impresses you. But 

others? To be well-dressed is the first step toward success, 
and well-dressed not merely on occasion, but every minute 
every day. CioTrucrart values enable 
any man to dress well at moderate cost. 
"> Write for Booklet showing samples of 
ey fabrics, styles, models and name of the 
Ciorucrart Store in your town. 


The JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
2168 W. 53d St., Cleveland, O. 


in Your Town 


Lastly ,remove the Coat and look 
at the hidden details of tailoring 
the seams in the armholes 
the finish of the cuffs—the collar 
—the perfection of finish thatin- 
sures the WEAR and thorough 
satisfaction that CLOTHCRAFT 

guarantees you. 


CLoTucrart Serge is 
offered in**6130,’’ Blue, 
Gray or Brown at 
$29.50. Also in Sport 
Models at $32.50. A 
heavier weight *‘4130"’ 
De Luxe Sergeat$36.50. 


















When the salesman tries Then turn and observe Then, feel the firm texture Now, turn to the mirror 
On a CLOTHCRAFT Coat no- those details that give of this famous CLOTH- again—observe how a CLOTH- 
tice the ““feel’’ of the gar- style and distinction... craft Serge. Your fingers CRAFT Coat is BUILT to keep 
ment as it settles down eas- the clinging collar, the will at once tell you that its shape! It has body—sub- 
ily on your shoulders, ad- flat lapels, the fit of the THIS fabric WEARS, and stance. It models itself to 
justing itself to your figure shoulders, the hang of wears well— and always your figure,and will keep 
-comfortablefrom the first. the sleeves, keeps its shape. tts shape for seasons! 
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5130" SERGE 


_ AMERICA'S STANDARD SUIT FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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SUDAN FOR HAY AND PASTURE 


ie is not surprising, perhaps, that so 
few fields of sudan grass are seen when 
it is remembered that the first seed was 
introduced into the United States in 1909. 
The few men who have given the crop a 
proper trial are thoroly convinced of its 
superiority over most of the other feed 
erops adapted to culture in the grainbelt. 

Alfalfa, where soil and rainfall is suitable 
or where irrigation is practiced, is probably 
a superior crop to sudan grass altho not all 
the advantage is in its favor. Alfalfa, un- 
der conditions most favorable to it, will 
yield more tonnage per acre than will 
sudan and the hay has a slightly higher 





Listed sudan grass sixty days from planting 


nutritive value. However, sudan grass will 
grow abundantly on land which would not 
raise a spear of alfalfa and will thrive on 
an amount of moisture which would be 
entirely insufficient for that crop. An- 
other advantage which sudan grass has 
over alfalfa is that it may be fed con- 
tinuously to either horses or cattle with- 
danger of causing the digestive troubles 
with the constant 


out 
which re associated 
feedit iz of the latter 
{s compared with any of the canes or 


with kafir corn or millet , experience in 
western Nebraska would indicate that 
sudan grass is superior in every way. Cane 
will not infrequently give a greater ton- 
nage yield per acre than will sudan, but 
balanced against this occasional su- 
periority is the fact that stock will clean 
up every spear of the sudan grass while 
the cane, when it attains a rank growth, 


stalky that a large part of the 
crop is wasted by the cattle. 

While the experts say that there may 
be a possible danger of prussic-acid poison- 
ing in pasturing sudan grass, no instance 
of it has come to my attention. In this im- 
mediate section sudan grass has been 
used as pasture for cattle and hogs to a 
limited extent for a number of years and, 
while during this time there have been 
numerous cases of poisoning from cane, 
no bad results have been reported from 
the sudan grass. 

Seed drilled at the rate of about twenty 
pounds to the acre on average land pro- 
very good restilts. Ordinarily in 
this section two crops a year can be cut 
and the total yield should be about two 
tons per acre. In addition, hogs or cattle 
may be pastured on the grass in the fall 
after the last cutting. As a pasture from 
early summer until late fall, sudan grass 
has no superior 

When the production of hay is the only 
object and when suitable land is available, 
sudan grass should be listed. It may be 
planted and cultivated with the machinery 
ordinarily used in the culture of corn. 
Listed sudan grass will yield more hay to 
the acre with one cutting than will the 


Is USU lly so 
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drilled feed with two or more cuttings. 
The crop can be cut with either a corn or a 
wheat-binder and can be handled more 
easily and with less loss than when loose. 
It should be listed rather thickly so as to 
produce the best quality of hay and need 
not be planted until all of the corn is in. 
When listed five pounds of seed to the acre 
is usually sufficient; and as the seed is 
rather expensive, often as high as eighteen 
or twenty cents a pound, the difference 
in the quantity required gives a further 
advantage to the listed over the sown crop. 

The importance of securing tested and 
certified seed should not be overlooked. 
Even tho the cost may be several cents 
a pound higher the superior quality of the 
seed and the absence of seeds of other 
plants and of weeds will more than make 
up the difference. If the farmer wishes to 
raise his own seed, which he may readily 
do, he should exercise care to prevent 
crossing with other feed crops.—E, A. C., 
Nebr. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


You have not had a report on this work 
for some time. The reason is that there 
was little to report. Ellis of Indiana is 
doing nicely in her treatments in Chicago, 
and will stay there as long as necessary 
under the care of Dr. Coons. Allie of 
Alabama is still taking treatments for 
her leg. Myrtle of Missouri is now attend- 
ing a business college, taking shorthand 
and typewriting so she can earn her way 
in life. She is feeling fine, but never re- 
covered the full use of her feet. 

We are sending a new case to St. Louis 
to be under the care of the McLain sani- 
tarium. This girl from Missouri has been 
waiting her turn foralongtime. Several 
others were written to, notifying them that 
we were ready to take them, as their turn 
had come, but after quite a delay, waiting 
for each without acceptance or reply, we 
have sent the Missouri girl for treatment. 
Have not as yet had a report of her condi- 
tion. 

Funds have continued to come in slowly 
and we have enough perhaps to see this 
case thru and the others that are being 
treated. 

Any wishing to contribute to this work 
should send checks or money to Successful 
Farming, with “‘C. C. Fund”. written on 
lower left-hand corner of envelope.— 
Alson Secor, Editor. 

Contributors not previously reported: 

Mrs. A. M. Chase, Nebr., $5; Miss Nelle Hunke, 
Ind., $10; David M. Johnson, Mich., $30; Jacob 
Thorp, Iowa, $2; Mrs. D. M. Royalty, Iowa, $10; 
Frances Anderson, Ky., $3; Lily Cummins, Mo., 
$1; Pauline and Alice Ditzler, Ill., $1.50; Mr. A. 
Selover, N. Y., $1; J. C. Lindsey, Ohio, $1; W.T. 
Hyde, Utah, $3: L. B. Young, N. C., $4.75; R. J. 
Porter, Pa.., $1: Vera Oliver, IIL, $5: Jennie Choffe, 
Ohio, $2; Wm. Cast, Mich., $10; A friend, Nebr., 
$2.50; Eleanor Sutton, Maine, $2; Melvin Forbard, 
8S. D., twenty-five cents; C. J. Chewings, Cal., 
cents; A friend, Kan., $2; Belle Smith, Pa., 
cents; L. D. Avery, Mich., $1; L. K. W hiteomb, 
Okla., $5; Mrs. W. H. Alderson, Mo., $1; A reader, 
Ohio, $1; Mrs. Clara Snyder, Ohio, $2.50; Robt 
Royer, Idaho, Tang Peter Nelson, Iowa, $10; Ger- 
trude Haigh, $5; Mrs. S. M. Ellis, Nebr., $1; 
Elsie M ee "Minn , $20; Sanders Olson, Minn., 
$2.50; Mrs. C. E. Harrison, Va., $1; J. H. Bolton, 
Ind., $5. 


MOWER TROUBLES 

An incredible number of knife-heads 
are broken each year during the mowing 
season. Step into a blacksmith’s shop 
in most any country town at that par- 
ticular time of the year and you will find 
many knife-heads waiting to be repaired. 

We broke three or four knife-heads 
before we discovered the actual cause. 
The heads had parted while mowing on 
level ground with no apparent reason for 
doing so. We knew that this must have 
been caused by an extraordinary strain, 
and watched closely until we discovered 
the cause. We found that the strain 
came while crossing a ditch or a deep 
furrow. If the drive wheel of the mower 


is on the bank while the other wheel is 
running in a ditch or furrow, or vice versa, 
the pitman-rod pulls at an angle on the 
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knife-head and brings considerable strain 
upon it. Often the knife-head only cracks 
at the time, parting later when one is 
mowing on ‘level ground; this makes it 
difficult to ascertain the cause. 

When crossing a ditch that does not 
run straight across the field, it is advisabl: 
to throw the mower out of gear; but it is 
better to cut the field in pieces so that one 
does not have to cross the ditch whil 
mowing. 

The pitman-rod often breaks while 
mowing; and tho it does not always break 
in the same place it usually breaks from 
the same cause. The knife-head passes « 
few inches beyond the end guard cf the 
mower-bar at each stroke; and if the end 
of the mower-bar passes so close to any- 
thing solid that the end of the knifebar 
strikes against it, it will most always break 
the pitman-rod. Sometimes the rivets 
that secure the socket, into which the 
knife-head fits, to the pitman-rod are cut 
off or pulled out, often destroying the end 
of the rod. One should always be careful 
when mowing around stone piles or along 
fence rows not to let the end of the mower- 
bar run too close to the stones or the posts. 
—L. W.8., Mich. 





THE MONTH OF MAY 

My youngest brother, Jehoshaphat, 
and his wife abide in a city flat, in the 
month of May! Just think of that! 
Cooped up in a flat on the seventh floor, 
in the midst of the din of a city’s roar, 
se. a double lock on the parlor door! 

Cooped in a darkened and narrow stall 
with a family camping by either wall, and 
a dozen familes across the hall! That 
would be death to a man like me, a fellow 
accustomed to breathing free, who likes 
the shade of a spreading tree! On a day 
like this when the very air is loaded with 
perfume everywhere, when the grass is 
green and the sun is fair; when the apple 
trees are a gorgeous sight, and the winds 
are tempered exactly mght and have lost 
the sting of their April bite, imagine life 
in a tiny room, the size of a niche in an 
ancient tomb, on the seventh floor! It 





In the month of 
when the 
birds are nesting in all the trees and the 
flowers are courting the early bees, im- 


would be my doom! 
May, on such days as these, 


agine life in the smoke and heat, some 
seven stories above the street, caged up in 
a small and smug retreat! Jehoshaphat 
and his wife declare they wouldn’t barter 
their tiny lair for all my stretches of open 
air, but they may feel as they like today, 
so long as I can be far away, out here in 
the field in the month of May I—J. Edw. 
Tufft. 


SAFE FENCES 

If your fence posts are of wood or ce- 
ment, you should either put in a steel 
fence post every few rods or staple heavy 
fence wire the entire length of post in 
contact with the fence wires so as to 
ground them. Then if lightning strikes 
the fence, or a tree near the fence, the 
death dealing bolt will not follow far 
along the fence and kill stock that may 
have pushed against it in a storm. 

Of course, if the posts are of steel they 
ground the wires perfectly. Wire fences 
fastened to buildings should be grounded 
at the last post or two and at buildings. 
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What Do You Do Sundays? 


Overland makes Sunday a day 
of restful enjoyment. 


Church in the morning. Visiting 
in the afternoon. Lots of places 
to go. Every week-end a vaca- 
tion. Every minute a delightful 
variation from the daily routine 
on the farm. 


Snuggle down behind the wheel 
of this big new Overland. See 
how naturally your fingers close 
on the convenient geat shift 
lever. Step on the gas. Get the 
thrill of this hill-conquering 
power as you s up, up and 
on, over the hills, Feel the deep, 
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luxurious comfort of those well 
upholstered seats. The big car 
riding ease of patented Triplex 
Springs. 


Know the confidence this sturdy 
rear axle inspires in every 
Overland driver. Enjoy the amaz- 
ing Overland economy in oil 
and gasoline. More miles to the 
gallon. More service from tires. 


Your nearest Overland dealer 
will gladly demonstrate to you 
the many features that make 
folks call Overland the most 
automobile in the world for 
the money. 


Other Overland Models: Chassis $395, Roadster=$495, Spad Commercial Car $523,*Champion $655, Sedan 
$795; all prices f. o. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


ourmg 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








495 


fo.b.Toledo 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 
The consumption of milk and cream by 
both country and city people has inc reased 
rapidly during the last three years. The 
average annual consumption per person 
rose from 49 gallons in 1921 to 50 gallons 
in 1922 and 53 gallons in 1923. The aver- 
age daily consumption in 1923 figures 
1.16 pints per person. 
Europe Takes Less Wheat 
Wheat and flour from all sources taken 
by Europe from August to March, 
amounted to about thirteen million 
bushels less than the amount taken during 
the same period last year. Takings by 
countries outside of Europe were over 
fifty million bushels more than last year. 
At Rotterdam, which is looked upon as 
one of the important index markets for 
Central Europe, American grain has met 
very strong competition from both 
Argentina and Russia. Corn is now 
(Mareh 13) about the same price in 
Europe as wheat. As a consequence, im- 
ports into European countries have.shown 
a marked falling off. Australia is reported 
to have had an exportable cups of 
eighty-two million bushels of wheat on 
hand January 31. 
Norwegian Cheese Comes Over 
The Stavanger district of Norway has 
recently changed from a dairy importing 
to a dairy exporting territory. American 
machinery is being installed in the fac- 
tories of large dairy companies and pros- 
pects are favorable for an increase of ex- 
ports this year Some 26,000 pounds of 
cheese from that district came to the 
United States last year. 
Argentine Crop Prospects Good 
The largest corn crop on record is ex- 
pected in Argentina this year, the acreage 
being eight percent greater than for 
1922-23. Substantial increases are also 
expected in the crops of wheat, flax, oats, 
barley and rye. 
The Meat Trade 
A considerable increase in local slaugh- 
tering in Central Europe since November 
has resulted in a decreased demand for 
imported meats and fats. An improve- 
ment in demand is not expected much 
before May first. In Holland, the United 
States leads all competitors in the sale of 
fats and pork products. During 1922-23 
practically all the salted and smoked pork, 
bacon, lard and margarine imported by 
that country came from the United States. 
American Wheat Is Preferred 
A shipment of Canadian wheat into 
Mexico met with so much favor from 
Mexican millers that further shipments of 
hard wheat are expected. In the market 
of Harbin, China, American wheat 
promises to occupy firs place in the near 
future. Flour from American wheat is 
superior to the local product. 


[PURPOSE OF INOCULATION) 


Is the real purpose of inoculating a 
legume crop to increase the yield of the 
crop or to increase the nitrogen the crop 
will return to the soil? Will a crop actu- 
ally be increased by inoculation?—W. A. 
W is 

While increases of yields with all sorts 
of legumes are common with inoculation, 
probably the most important Considera- 
tion.is the fixing of nitrogen in the soil. 
The value of inoculation is most apparent 
when there is a deficiency of nitrogen, 
least apparent when there is a deficiency 
of other plant foods as phosphorus. 


A third of its fertilizing value was lost 


by manure exposed in flat piles in an oper 


yard from January to April at the Ohio 
experiment station last year. The loss 
phosphorus, 
51 percent. 


in nitrogen was 35.6 percent; 


22.5 percent; 


and potash, 
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Kansas joins the movement 


Davis of Kansas, a practical 


farmer himself, realized that the increased use of electricity 
will lower farming costs, reduce the time required for handling 
crops, and lighten work in the dairy, barn and home. 

He called a meeting on February 5, at Manhattan, Kansas. A 
group of farmers and engineers was organized to co-operate with 
the National Committee now studying farm electrification. 

The organized groups of farmers in Kansas and other states 
are demonstrating the new uses to which electricity can be 
applied and establishing the principles on which a sound 
electrification policy must be based. 

Governor Davis thus indorses the plan:— 

“I have made an investigation of this movement and have 


every reason to believe that those 


who are backing it are sincere 


in their efforts to do something of a constructive nature looking 
to the betterment of the economic condition of the farmers of 
the country. I would like the Kansas group to work in harmony 


with the other state organizations 


to the end that we may get the 


benefit of all possible information on farm electrification,” 


When the facts are gathered 
are still dependent on animal an 


and interpreted farmers who 
d human labor will know how 


to utilize electricity profitably. And farmers who already receive 
electric service will learn how to make greater use of it. 


The National Committee referred 
to by Governor Davis is com 

of economists and engineers repre- 
senting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation,the Depart ment of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Power Farming Associ- 
ation of America, the American So- 
ciety of A ricultural Engineers, the 
National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL 


A booklet has been published by 
the National Committee. Read it 
and pass it along to your neighbor. 
It will be sent on request free of 
charge. Write for it either to Dr. 
E. A.White, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill., or to the National 
Electric Light Association, at 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 








you should d Suce 


.. All late improvements—full a 
character key board, standard size type, 
epeces. sutematie ribbom reverse. Man Ls 

standard makes. Time payments if desired. Bai 
ments from nearest of our 29 stores. 
or write for circular. Resident - Ba asta. { 


American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Pactory, 462-R, Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 





Earn $60.50 a Week 
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Be a Plumber: 






Good Plumbers at Big Pay are in de- 








trained annually to fill the needs of the trade. 
No need of serving 4 years apprenticeship— 
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WHEN THE FARMER LISTENS IN 
Continued from page 15 


the telephone and telegraph service was 
so crippled that the daily —— got most 
t 


of ther news by radio. night I 
heard a station in Pittsburgh ask repeat- 
edly for information regarding the condi- 
tions along @ certain section of railroad 
concerning which the railway eompany 
could get no reports by wire. 

E. G. Gilmore of Kansas was listening 
in one night and heard the weather man 
forecast a blizzard. His brother was very 
sick so he decided to go for the doctor 
immediately, before the roads became 
absolutely impassable. The doctor per- 
formed an operation and told them that 
twenty-four hours more and it would have 
been too late. The blizzard arrived as 
forecast, so Mr. Gilmore says the radio 
saved his brother’s life. 

To the radio enthusiast the early even- 
ing hours pass all too quickly. He finds 
himself listening in late into the night. 
Those living in the East are possibly more 
given to very early morning hours than 
those who live in the Middle West or on 
the Pacific slope for the better sets will 
pick up entertainment way across the 
continent. Therefore the easterner can 
listen in four hours longer than the 
westerner. This is true also because dur- 
ing the daylight hours the receiving range 
is greatly velkieed. 

The United States department of 
agriculture is now engaged in trying to 
change the time at which its numerous 
market reports and summaries are given 
to the air to meet the farmers’ needs and 
convenience. The department was awak- 
ened to this necessity by an interesting 
incident. The War department radio re- 
ceiver located in Wisconsin who re-broad- 
casts the livestock markets to the college 
at Ames, Iowa, which, in turn broadcasts 
them, changed the hour of sending from 
9 to 10 A. M. When this happened, a 
wave of protest from the cornbelt swept 
over the department which made it insist 
that the War department place the rt 
in the old position in the sending schedule. 
The livestock men told the department in 
no uncertain terms that they could keep 
their report forever if it didn’t get to them 
by 9:30, for at a later hour they couldn’t 
use it as a guide for the day’s shipment of 
stock to market, therefore it was uscless. 
Likewise, the fruit and vegetable market 
reports, the eastern shore growers say, 
a reach them by 4:30 o’clock to be of 
vaiue,. 

Weather forecasts are most timery when 
heard between 5 and 6 o’clock, before the 
plans for the next day are made and the 
help is hired. This 1s particularly true, 
say the early reports reaching the depart- 
ment, during haying and harvesting sea- 
son. The department is anxious to learn 
what is the most valuable time for receipt 
of its market reports, market summaries, 
and weather reports. Drop a line to J. 
Clyde Marquis, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
_ tell him what you wish and when you 
Wish it. 


Legal Statement of Publication 
Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
tion, ete., of Successful Farming, published 
m inthly at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the 
Act of August ~ a's 


EDITORS: + ~ ae 
hionn 
_ MAN — E DITOR: E. T. Meredith, Des 
\loines, s 


ms snes Lows S88 MANAGER: Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
i ow 
PU BLISHER: E. T. Meredith, Des Moines. 


va 
CCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO 
Owners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
resses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more 
total amount of stock.) 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa 
‘Known bondholders, mortgages, and other se- 
rity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
yunt of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, 
None. 


Chas. E. Lynde, Manager, 
Sworn to and a ribed before me this Ist day of 
April, 1924. . O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My <emadinan expires July 4, 1924.) 
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If this Diamond Mark 


isn’t en your wrench, 


Walworth quality isn't 
in it. 





When Sones 


machinery gets 
out of kilter — 


WALWORTH STILLSON is the handiest kind of 

wrench for quick repairs. Nothing gets away 
from the bite of those deep-toothed jaws, once you 
get¢hem set. Allon the same job you can discon- 
nect a pipe, bend a rod, rip off wire and unscrew 
the crankiest rusty nut with this one wrench. 


And backing up its relentless grip there’s an ex- 
ceptional toughness and reserve strength in the 
bar and jaws of every size of Walworth Stillson 
—the staying power of drop-forged steel. 

There is only one way to make sure of getting a 
genuine Walworth Stillson:—find Dan Stillson’s own dia- 
mond mark on the top jaw. 


Hardware and farm implement dealers sell genuine 
Walworth Stillson wrenches in all sizes from 6 to 48 inches 


WALWORTH 
Stillson™==2" Wrench 


WALWORTH , 
“, complete MANUFACTURING COMPANY 23,000 items 
line of Valves, Pasian: Rites. for Steam, 


Fittings and Plants at Boston and Kewanee, III, bee 
Tools =e Sales Units and or rt oa ay Principal Cities lan Air 
of t 
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ALFALFA CHOKES THISTLE | 


We have had a pretty good test on our 
farm in the past three years on choking 
out Canada thistle. When we struck off | 
a two-acre plot to sow to Grimm alfalfa, | 
three years ago, the line dividing it came | 
right thru the middle of a patch of thistles | 
which we had been fighting for many years | 
but still lived on. Last season, being the 
third year for the alfalfa, we made a par- 
ticular effort to find out how the thistles 
were thriving, but could not find a single 
one in the plot which we had now mown 
off eight times, mowing three times each 
of the last two years for hay. We could 
find thistles a plenty just along the out- 
skirts of the plot, where we had tried to 
keep them hoed down. Over the line 
where kharkov wheat yielded thirty- 
eight bushels per acre, and we had trouble 
with the binder choking in the heavy 
straw, there were many spindling thistle 
stalks, but quite thrifty with this crowd- 
ing 

On the other side of the plot was an- 
other patch which showed no thistles in 
the alfalfa, but in the growing corn which 
was very rank, for we had put stable 
manure there especially heavy to make 
the corn grow heavy and shade the thistle, 
we found rank stalks, just pleased to 
death with the heavy application of 
manure. 

It must be the crowding of the rank 
growth of alfalfa, and the successive clip- 
ping for hay that takes the life out of the 
pest. Anyway, we are rid of this much of 
the patch, and are planning to extend 
our alfalfa over the breadth, and get the 
rest of the pests. 

We have a patch of similar size in a 
clover and timothy meadow, and for the 
past two years we have cut two crops of 
hay from these fields, but still the thistle 
prevails without any decrease that we can 
notice. It seems to thrive in our timothy 
fields just as well as it does in the hoed 
crops.—G. W. B., Ohio. 


LOVE OF THE SOIL 

The French government’s recent award 
of medals to families that have farmed the 
same land for a period of three hundred 
years or more has brought out some inter- 
esting facts. There are nearly eight hun- 
dred families in France that have tilled 
the same fields for more than three cen- 
turies. At least two families have lived 
on the same land for more than a thousand 
years and several occupy the farms which 
belonged to their ancestors in the direct 
line for eight and nine hundred years. 
The French farmer’s love of the land, and 

articularly of that land which his fore- 
iene have worked and improved, is a 
sentiment as deep as patriotism itself.— 
E. C., Nebr. 


MORE VIEWS ON FERTILIZERS 


Your Kansas correspondent writing 
on “Some Fertilizer Uses’’ mentions sever- 
al beneficial effects of fertilizer such as 
quick start, earlier maturity and im- 

roved quality, concerning which there 
is little question. 

Your correspondent also brings up 
other phases of fertilizer usage that are 
often misunderstood. If I interpret his 
article correctly, the following assertions 
are made: 

1. Fertilizer acts as a stimulant rather 
than as a plant food. 

2. Fertilizer exhausts fertility and hum- 


3. Fertilizer cannot be substituted for 
barnyard manure. 

Concerning the stimulating effect of 
fertilizers, it must be granted that fer- 
tilizers stimulate if by this it is meant 
that the crop removes more plant food 
than is supplied in the fertilizer. ‘The | 
function of a fertilizer is to supply those | 
elements which the soil, unaided, is un- 
able to supply. It has never been profit- 
able on ordinary farm crops to supply 
all the nitrogen and potash that the crops 
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ARCOLA warms the whole 
house on fuel formerly 
stove! 





Home of Theodore Engelbardt, San An- 
tonio, Texas, warmed by ARCOLA with 
an American Radiator in each room, 


RCOLA and American Radia- 

tors have done all of that and 

more, testifies Mr. Theodore Engcl- 

hardt, whose home (pictured above) 
is in San Antonio, Texas. 

The house has no basement. The 
Engelhardt household had to be con- 
tent with stoves—until ARCOLA 
came; imagine his delight to find 
that ARCOLA warmed the entire 
house on fuel that he formerly burned 
in one stove. 


All the drudgery of running up 


and down stairs is eliminated, for 
ARCOLA is set in the kitchen. Con- 
nected by pipes with an American 
Radiator in each room, it furnishes 
even, hot-water warmth, 


Mr. Engelhardt says he would 
never again be without an ARCOLA 
in a small home. If you are planning 
to build, why shouldn’t you enjoy 
radiator warmth when ARCOLA is so 
inexpensive and so economical of 
fuel? Send today for the attractive 
book that tells all about it. 


Arco xa in the kitchen sends its warmth 
through pipes to a radiator in each room. 


BA. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


{peat Boilers and AM®RICAX Radiators for every heating need 
Dept.F53, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 


The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor orce a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

i You do not have'to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. Sinsascity Minneapolis jana 



















Des 
Oakland 
Write for our FREE Guide books and “Record PATENTS Send Model or drawing for 
of Invention B'ank fore inven- 
. mens Preliminary Examination 
PATENT Tor our opinion of tts uatennbiasen VR beckict free. Micheoe Sen 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 





VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasitinGton.b.c. | WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C. 
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remove. Good farming practice makes 
use of legumes and cultural methods to 
gather or make available the larger part 
of these necessary elements. In the case 
of phosphorus, on the other hand, an 
ordinary application of a high-analysis 
fertilizer contains more phosphorus than 
the crop removes, and it can therefore be 
said that the crop is actually fed on this 
element. 

The impression that the continued use 
of fertilizer exhausts land is not supported 
by the evidence in long time fertilizer 
tests. On the contrary, the oldest ex- 
periments in both this country and abroad 
show a maintenance of fertility thru the 
ise of fertilizers that is quite consistent. 
The humus content is largely a matter of 
proper rotation and use of legumes and 
green manure crops. A point often lost 
sight of is that a fertilizer crop has a larger 
root system and heavier stubble, which 
adds more organic matter than the roots 
ind stubble of an unfertilized crop. 

rhe third contention, that fertilizers 
cannot be substituted for barnyard manure 
has been disproved by the experiences 
of countless farmers, more especially in 
the eastern states. A comparison of fer- 
tilizers with manure is unfair because 
they are not comparable materials. 
Manures contain large amounts of or- 
ganic matter and small amounts of plant 
food, fertilizers contain large amounts of 
plant food and relatively small amounts 
of organic matter. Truck growers, for 
instance, are finding manure to be an ex- 
pensive source of humus. Long Island 
potato growers find it cheaper to grow 
humus and buy fertilizers than to buy 
manure. Commercial fertilizers and green 
manuring crops can be substituted for 
barnyard manure and in many instances 
better returns are being received than 
formerly when large quantities of manure 
were available at a low price. Good farm- 
ing should include the conservation and 
best possible use of barnyard manure, but 
in many sections where sufficient manure 
is not available, fertilizers can be success- 
fully and profitably substituted, when 
combined with good farming practices. 
—O. F. J., Ill. 


TELL US ABOUT YOUR TRIP 
Contirmed from page 17 


may enter the contest, the articles will be 
judged upon the basis of their interest and 
v alue to farm readers and therefore ar- 
ticles giving the experiences of farm people 
ave more likely to stand highest. 

Following are the prizes which will be 
awarded; First, $100; second, $50; third, 
$25; the next five, $5 each; the next twen- 
ty-five, $1 each. 

If you expect to make a trip of any kind 
this summer, fill out the entrance coupon 
at once and mail it to Successful Farming. 
It need not be a long trip. Take your 
note-book and jot down some of the things 
you see and experiences you have which 
you think wiil interest other farm folks. 
No one can know who will win the prizes 
until the judges decide, but it is certain 
that no one will win who does not try. 
Just the trying will help you to get more 
out of your trip, even if you win no prize, 

d you have as good a chance to“win as 
anyone, 

Ve eannot guarantee to return any of 
the articles submitted in the contest. 

ll out the following blank and mail to 
p Contest Editor, Successful Farming, 











Des Moines, lowa. Do it right away, be- 
i you torget it. 
— 
Please enter my name in your trip con- 
4s announced in the May, 1924, issue 
{ Successful Farming. 
Name 
«ahs nc obed ee bateusee 
Pee ecacessevesesoneonsecs 
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HE driver who depends on instinct 

to detect engine overheating 4efare 

it arrives, pays expensive repair bills. 

One such bilFis more than the cost of 
a Boyce Moto-Meter. 

Remember there is a Boyce Moto- 

Meter for every car—from a Ford to 
a Rolls-Royce and that 


“Your car deserves oné.2? 


— *¢ “ie 6 — © ae © aa « 


The MOTO.METER COMPANY, Je 
Long Island City, NUYS 
THE MOTO-METER COMPAKY OF CANADA, LTD: ; 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermameters 
and Boyce Moto- Meters exchusively 
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A BARN THAT GREW 
HEN Sid Stone left the farm he rented 
in lowa and came to Kansas to buy 
land and go into dairying, he did not have 
the money to make the payment on a well- 
improved farm, so had to buy one with 
few improvements. One thing he needed 
was a dairy, horse, and feed barn, but he 





SOUTH ELEVATION OF BARN 


could not afford to build such a barn. He 
expected to eventually handle fifteen 
cows but had only eight when he bought 
the farm. He decided to build barn space 
for what stock he had and build it in such 
shape that it could be added to and be- 
come a part of the barn he finally expected 
to have. 

That was eight years ago. Sid built a 

cow barn 18 feet wide by 32 feet long and 

a horse barn 18 feet wide by 28 feet long. 
He built them end to end and 32 
feet apart leaving the space between to 
add to his cow barn and build a feed and 
hay barn later. 

He had an idea that he could make this 
small beginning of a barn pay for the rest 
of the barn he needed. Both parts of the 
barn were built substantially, and for 
three years there was no equipment in 
the dairy barn except some pole feed racks 
for the cows. Now Sid has a complete 
modern horse, cow, and feed barn with 
stalls for six horses, stanchions for fifteen 
cows, and storage space for 3,000 bushels 
of grain and 80 tons of hay. The barn has 
paid for every addition made to its equip- 
ment, according to the owner. 

Figure 1 shows the ground plan of the 
complete barn. It is not elaborate. There 
are no driveways. Sid says he does not 
believe in putting driveways in barns. He 
thinks the space can be used to better 
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the barn, behind both the horses and cows. 
Across the feeding alley from the cows is a 
feed room where the feeds are mixed. It is 
large and has a wide, sliding door that 
may be rolled aside when work is being 
done in the room. All three of the large 
grain bins in the back of the barn are 
accessible from the feed room. A bin in 
the loft contains bran which passes into 
the feed room thru a spout. 

The hayloft holds eighty tons of alfalfa 
and prairie hay raised on the farm. Two 
hay chutes pass from the loft down into 
the feeding alley. Access to the hayloft 
is at the side of one of these chutes. 

One thing Sid expects to add to the 
equipment is a silo. It is to be built at 
the end of the feed alley in the cow barn. 
It will be accessible from the alley. 

This barn plan is an ideal plan to follow 
where the building must be spread out 
over a period of years. The more neces- 
sary parts mey be built now and added to 
later—R. D., Kan 


HIATT’S OBJECTION TO CORN 


Five years ago, Harvey Hiatt moved to 
his own farm in Pvlaski county, Indiana. 
Previous to this, he had been a tenant. 
The new farm had good fences, in fact, 
they outran the soil in quality. Hiatt 
admits that he paid a little more than the 
land is now worth, but when one gets hold 
of a persimmon, there are only two things 
to do: either let it ot ripe or throw it 
away. 

After vie~‘ng the prospects up one side 
and down the other, Hiatt made up his 
mind that the best procedure was for him 
to make the farm worth what it had cost. 
As a tenant, he had hankered to develop 
a livestock program and now the oppor- 
tunity loomed. But he knew he must 
grow some kind of a legume. Clover was 
impossible, so he turned to alfalfa and 
riding its green waves, opportunity is now 
become a profitable reality. Here are five 
— Hiatt says alfalfa hs as helped him: 

Built up his farm; 2. Made the sub- 
soil” more valuable th: in the soil; 
3. Brought up lost fertility; 4. Furnishes 
the best feed on the farm; 5. Given most 
dollars of profit per acre for the least 
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advantage and that all parts of a well-built 
barn can be made accessible to a wagon 
from the outside. Another thing he be- 
lieves in is light in the dairy and horse 
barn. He says light means cleanliness, 
warmth on cold days, and dry floors. He 
says he wants as much light in his barns 
as any poultryman wants in his henhouse 
and he has backed his idea up with a solid 
row of glass across the front of his dairy 
barn. He says his barn possesses the ad- 
vantage of bringing all the stalls close to 
the light, as the barn faces the south. 
There are no stalls in the dark corners of 
the barn. The dark and cold end of the 
barn is reserved for feeds 

In the dairy barn a gutter carries all 
liquid to the manure pits. A litter carrier 
passes thruout the length of the front of 


effort expended, thereby making the farm 
worth what it cost. 

His first risk was in sowing six acres of 
alfalfa and mind you that was at a time 
when alfalfa growing in Pulaski county 
was considered one of the newer forms of 
physical culture in which the only score 
you were positively sure of was trouble for 
your pains. Out of this risk, Hiatt raised 
a bountiful hs arvest of experience which he 
defines as “what you get when you are 
looking for something else.” That first 
six acres was carefully prepared and sown 
with genuine Grimm seed. It made good 
_ last year it yielded nineteen loads of 
vay. 

When Hiatt said, “It has cost me about 
$12 an acre to sow alfalfa,” some of his 
listeners sat right up and almost whistled 
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out loud in the meeting. The air was 
filled with “static,” obstructing a ~p 
the winks and expressions that seemed 
say, “Why didn’t you sell the farm’ 


The alfalfa grower then dwelt upon wh:t 
his experience has taught him about th: 
Said Hiatt: “One-hundred-dollar land 


grows $10 to $15 worth of corn one y« 
with another. If you put $12 additior 
expense onto it and thereby make it gro. 
alfalfa, you get at least $25 or $30 wort) 
of alfalfa hay or pasture off each acre. In 
other words, by increasing the value of 
the land one-eighth, you have doubled 
your returns.” 

Hiatt sprung a new one when he said 
most people’s objection to alfalfa is that 
the first cutting of alfalfa hay really 
should be made when one ought to be 
cultivating corn. “That is just my objec- 
tion to corn,” said the speaker. “I now 
have forty acres of alfalfa and find that 
I can get my money out of it a whole lot 
cheaper than I can corn.” 

Hiatt feeds as much of his alfalfa as 

ible with the minimum of labor. 
Sled of hauling all of it to the barn, 
then rolling it into the mow only to pitch 
it out again, he puts what he can in smal! 
stacks here and there in the fields. Then 
when he gets ready to feed the alfalfa, the 
stack is surrounded with panel gates, 
wired end to end. This allows the stock 
to run directly to the alfalfa stack and do 
their own baling. The panels are moved 
together as the hay iseaten. The cattle do 
waste a little alfalfa, but Hiatt is very 
sure that this waste is insignificant when 
compared with the loss thru hauling to the 
barn, not to mention the great saving in 
labor.—I. J. M., Ind. 


CUTTING SWEET CLOVER 


Farmers have seeded sweet clover in 
the spring with a nurse crop, taken off 
the nurse crop, cut a hay crop from the 
clover in the fall and senior the following 
year and found that their stand had killed 
out. There was nothing left for the seed 
crop they expected that fall. This is a 
rather common experience and due usually 
to improper cutting of the first hay crop 
of the second year, says Professor H. D. 
Hughes of Iowa. 

It is safe to cut closely when taking off 
the hay crop in the fall of the year the 
sweet clover was planted. The crop can 
be pastured in the late fall instead of cut- 
ting—not all spring and summer tho. 
When the spring growth comes on, it will 
often make such a rapid growth ‘and be 
ready at che time when other work is press - 
ing and is consequently neglected. This is 
when the trouble begias. If the first crop 
is not taken off before the clover reaches 
a height of thirty inches there is difficulty 
in leaving enough stubbie to keep the 
crop from killing out. 

The growth that the clover makes the 
spring of its second year comes from buds 
at the crown. The second crop comes 
from the buds formed on the stalks. These 
start to gow when the clover is about two 
feet high. A heavy stand or one that is 
left to grow over thirty inches shades the 
lower branches which die off. When the 
clover is cut, the stubole does aot have 
any buds on tke branches for the second 
crop to ome from and so there is no seed 
crop as a result. 

Examining the stems before mowing 
will prevent cutting toc low. If the my, be : 
cut before June Ist, or not allowed to 
over thirty inches high. and a high stub fe 
is left there will be a seed crop in the fall. 
It is important that there are buds and 
leaves on the stubble for they turnish the 
second growth.—A. M. W., 


Castration of hogs under varicus con- 
ditions is described in detail in a new 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1357. Copies of 
the bulletin may be obtained without cost, 
as long as the supply lasts, by addressing 
the er partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 




























Cleans the day’s dust from your 
hair as no other brush can. 


This Fuller Hair Brush is as superior to the old-fashioned solid- 
k hair brush as the separator is to the old way of letting 
ream rise in the pan. It is strong and substantial 
good looking. No back to warp or crack. Can be scalded and 
ined without slightest injury, therefore perfectly sanitary 
ristles are of the finest quality China Chungking. They are stifi 
ugh to penetrate the thickest hair, instead of sliding over it 
1e Same time they scalp gently, thereby tend 
y to cure dandruff baldness. The Fuller Hai 


as we'l as 


massage the 
ind prevent 


ish has stood the test of years of approval—over 500,000 
Ve been bought 
lor men and boys they have black bristles, with handles 


beautiful Shell Fullerex. Matching this finish perfectly are 
Clothes Brush, Hat Brush, ind other personal brushes, 
whole making an admirable set for any man or boy 


lor women with either long or bobbed hair there is no brush 
this |] Hair Brush, pure white 
Fullerex Fullerex Comb 


with its bristles and 


The Ivory 


iller 
Ivory 
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Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
in addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 


Also in Ivory Fullerex 
pure white 
bristles lar Miiads 


dressel 


with 








in all coarse, or coarse and fine Other brushes for Milady's 
dressing table (all of this same beautiful Ivory Fullerex) are 
the Manicure Brush, Hat Brush, Flesh Brush, Clothes Brush 
ind Complexion Brush. These you may from the 
Fuller Man when he calls, getting one or more at a time until 
you have your set complete. 


The Fuller Man comes 
right to your home! 


secure 














right where you have more in, with greater convenience, con 
ler just what you really need to | p you save time and exertion in your 
laily household tasks. It like buying from a mail-order house, only Fuller 
ngs s mammoth st ght to vour very door where you can se 
exactly what you may w to buy. Fuller sells direct f wtory to you 
The Fuller Brush Company is the largest buyer of brush material in the 
world, which enables it to pass onto the buyers of Fuller Brushes better 
juality and better service. If you want any Fuller Brushes the same Fuller 
Man who takes your order brings them to you 
If you don't know the Fuller Man in your county 
write direct to The Fuller trush Company, ii 
Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn ind the nearest . 
Fuller Man will come to see you. Ask us to send you a ee 
ypy of ‘“‘Handy Brushes on the Farn It free just ” éveny Fu 
send a postcard c) The F. B. Co 
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Utility Express Truck 


Chassis Only *550 f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


Farmers need power, and economy in a truck. They get both in the Chevrolet 
Utility Express Truck. In addition, this truck is speedy under load, saves much 
time and converts a long horse haul into a quick and easy job. 

The chassis is built for hard work, fits any standard ton-truck body—what- 
ever type suits your requirements—and is very economical in gasoline and oil 
consumption. Has modern equipment, including electric lights and starter, 
pump circulating cooling system, standard transmission—three speeds and 
reverse, demountable rims, and more strength and power than is required for 
its one-ton rating. 

Every farm needs this truck and will quickly save its cost through increased 
haulage and marketing facilities, releasing the horses for other work. 


See it at any Chevrolet dealer’s show room. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont 





poe me 


Prices f. 0.6. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - = $490 Superior Sedan - - = $795 
Superior Touring - - - 495 Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 





Five United States manufacturing plants, 
seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest production 
capacity in the world for high-grade cars 
and make possible our low prices 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Applications will be con- 
sidered from high-grade men only, for 
territory not adequately covered 
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INOCULATING SOYS PAID 
J B. JONES, Jr., of Madison county, 


* Indiana, had considerable experience 
withsoybeans last year. This brought out 
two things about soybeans that are wortb 
remembering. 

“IT put out twenty-eight acres of soy- 
beans, sowing solid and stopping up every 
other hole of the drill. The drill was,set 
for one bushel so there were actually 
planted but one-half bushel of beans. I 
got some soil from a neighbor’s field, in- 
oculated the beans, and went out on 
Saturday to start drilling the field. I got 
ver, perhaps, five acres that day. Walk- 
ing behind the drill, I noticed the inoculat- 
ing soil collecting in the cup-like depres- 
sions where the cog-wheels run and seein 
some soybeans ground up, I concludec 
that the beans were being cracked and 
ground. 

“On Monday morning, I thought I 
would just let ’er flicker without any 
inoculation. And I did. And they didn’t. 
rhe inoculated beans were more vigorous 
ul thru the summer and they did not get 
ripe so fast in the fall. The neighbors 
would notice the extra luxuriant strip 
round the outside of the field and ask 
about it. 

“When fall came, we cut the un-inocu- 
lated soybeans for hay and it was wet and 
rainy—in fact, we just turned and turned 
and turned until they seemed rotten, and 
not having any experience with them, I 
just let them he out in the field. The in- 
oculated soybeans were allowed to mature 
and cut with a binder and threshed. The 
vines were stacked and the old blackened 
heaps of soybean hay were put on top of 
the stack to shed water. I got the surprise 
of my life when I found the cows standing 
right up on their hind legs to reaeh this 
blackened soybean hay that was put on 
the top of the stack.”—I. J. M., Ind. 


AN EMERGENCY HANDY WRENCH 
Many times a wrench for various pur- 
poses is not at hand when it is needed 
badly, and at other times the wrench when 
at hand is not the right size. A very simple 
and efficient wrench can be made from a 
straight bolt and two nuts, and the range 
of its adjustments is a wide one. Screw 
one nut on the bolt up to the top end of 














the threaded portion. Use the other nut 
to serew up close enough to the first one 
to form a vise to grasp the article desired 
) be turned or held. By working the bolt 
hank as a handle or lever, you can turn 
the most obstinate nut that any wrench 
vill turn.—C. D. C., Neb. 


A NEAT CORNER BRACE 


This corner brace, because of its neat- 
ness will be a good one to use in the fence 
bout small plots of ground near the house. 
involves the use of a single wooden post 
ample dimensions and two slabs of 
yncrete. 

People often make the mistake of sur- 
rounding a wooden post with concrete. 
Wood will expand with excessive moisture 
vhile concrete does not. This uneven ex- 

insion causes the concrete to crack, even 

hen reinforced. Once a crack has started 
t is bound to widen. 

The hole is dug oblong and just wide 
enough to admit the post which is set in 
he center. The lower portion of the hole 
s filled with concrete to a depth of eight 

r ten inches and the opposite side filled 
with earth to the same eal 

Then concrete is poured on the earth 
fill after it has been tamped down and this 
brought to the top of the ground. On the 
ither side earth is filled in over the bottom 

merete slab and, after the concrete has 
hardened, tamped down. 
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Care should be taken, of course, to have 
the bottom slab on the side opposite the 
direction of pull. A small amount of con- 
crete used in this way will hold upright an 
ordinary post under a tremendous strain 
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A neat brace for yard fences 


tho its efficiency is due directly to the area 
exposed to the earth and the earth’s com- 
pactness. In loose soils, more concrete 
should be used than in soils of a firmer 
nature.—D. R. V., Nebr. 





KEROSENE IN CRANKCASE 


A great many garages give the auto- 
mobile or tractor owner instructions to 
flush out the crankcase with kerosene or 
gasoline after draining to put in fresh oil. 
This is very poor practice. Nearly all 
crankeases are made with cellars under 
the connecting rods to keep all the oil 
from running either to the front or back 
end when the machine is on a hill. When 
kerosene or gas is poured in, it settles in 
these cellars and dilutes the new oil and 
does more harm by lowering the lubricat- 
ing efficiency of the oil than it can possibly 
do good by cleaning out the accumulated 
dirt and metal cuttings.—E. C., Nebr. 


FITTING LABOR TO THE FARM 
Continued from page 7 

a full equipment of machinery and other 
eumatiola the labor of the operator for 
the entire year, the labor of his wife in 
caring for dairy utensils, the labor of a 
hired man from March to August in- 
clusive, and part of that of six horses were 
required. 

The distribution of labor, according to 
this plan, is shown in Chart I which is 
made up from the data collected as to the 
man-hours and horse-hours uired for 
all of the different operations of the farm 
as it was being worked at the time the 
study was made. 

Local market prices for the year 1922 
were: Corn, .50; oats, .30; barley, .40; 
rye, .60; butterfat, .45 a pound; pork,.08; 
beef, .05; wool, .30; mutton, .10. The 
value af surplus crops and of livestock 
— at these prices is shown in 

‘able III on page 7. 

With the cropping system of the farm 
under study, the labor supply, and the 
actual results of a year’s operations before 
them, the investigators made a plan of 
readjustment which would give better 
results. 

It was evident, from the fact that corn 
and hay had to be bought, that the acreage 
of small grains was out of proportion to 
the acreage needed for corn and for hay. 
Besides, the system in use did not provide 
for a sound rotation including legumes. 
Here was a first adjustment to be made. 
To provide for this, the oats acreage was 
cut 8 acreg; barley, 11 acres; rye, 6 acres, 
and the acreage of corn was increased 
17 acres and that of clover and timothy, 
8 acres. 

With these changes, taking the same 
rates of yield, the corn production would 
be increased 765 bushels, or 565 more than 
enough to meet the feed needs, and the 
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roduction of clover and timothy would 
»e increased ten tons, leaving only one 
ton to buy. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of oats would be cut 790 bushels, 
leaving only 120 bushels to sell. 

_The sales record, with the same acre- 
yields and prices, would thus become: 


Corn, 565 bu. @ 50 cents ..$ 283 
Oats, 120 bu. @ 30 cents ‘ 36 
Livestock products, same as before. . . $3,175 

Total : reer, 


But from this total would have to be 
taken: 





Cost of seed, etc .§ 311 
Veterinary service . Re ee eee ‘ 71 
ee Gs OR MUN nso <edwhe ocuenee 10 

DEE pika'n da dckabedcke ss. ..$ 392 
Net returns fedkesans $3,102 
Gain over plan as found.................. $ 202 


But the change in the cropping system 
suggested would make a decided difference 
in the distribution of labor, as shown by 
Chart II, which is made, again, by multi- 
plying the number of acres in the different 
crops by the number of man-hours re- 
quired for the handling of each acre of 
each crop, together with the man-hours 
for other farm work. 

Here is seen a very considerable gain 
in man-hours available, because crops 
requiring fewer hours have been substitut- 
ed for others requiring more time and 
because the labor requirements have been 
more evenly distributed thruout the 
year. With this in mind, the investigators 
worked out a system of expansion to use 
the surplus labor available in such a way 
as to increase still further the returns from 
the business. 

According to this plan, the farmer could 
rent an additional thirty acres to be used 
as follows: Corn, 14 acres; oats, 8 acres; 
clover and timothy, 5 acres; pasture 
2 acres; fodder corn, 1 acre. This would 
provide added feed for additional stock 
to be obtained simply by raising fall 
litters from a part of the brood sows to 
yield an extra 10,000 pounds of pork. 
The rental would be paid for by two- 
fifths of the yield from the additional 
acres. 

With this further adjustment, the farm 
would have 162.5 acres in crops, and 45 
acres in pasture. With the same rate of 
yield and the same prices, the sales would 
run: 










Corn, 175 bu. @ 50 cents.............06. $ 88 
Beef, 8,000 Ibs. @ 5 cents... ‘ 400 
Pork, 30,000 Ibs. @ 8 cents. ... 2,400 
Wool, 100 lbs. @ 30 cents... . 30 
Mutton, 650 lbs. @ 10 cents.............. 65 
Butterfat, 400 lbs. @ 45 cents............ 1,080 
eo ee Pee $4,063 
Deducting from this: 
i Mi MC Sa ss cewacds a cbeoneeedbent $ 382 
VOR GFR a ccccctcctecccesecesscos i) 
WE dhea¥ernste nb des Vanna $ 473 
i: Jie. aus eens Su heae aa anise $3,590 


Net increase over plan as found in operation$ 690 


The expansion proposed would call for 
no change whatever in resources or equip- 
ment, but it would require 750 added 
hours of man-labor. Of this, however, 
225 would be given to corn-husking which 
is covered by a cash allowance for husking. 
Consequently, the net increase of added 
hours called for would be only 525. Owing 
to the better distribution of labor thruout 
the seasons, however, this increase could 
be taken care of merely by lengthening 
the working day at certain periods. Only 
in case of a piling up of labor because of 
unfavorable weather, possibly, would 
extra labor have to be employed. 

The solution of such problems rests on 
a knowledge of the time required for the 
different forms of farm work or different 
crops and livestock products. It might 
seem a bit intricate, but with such assist- 
ance as might be obtained from a county 
agent or other extension specialist, it is 
believed such information can be used by 
farmers to excellent advantage in working 
out more profitable farming systems. 
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WHEN FAILURE LED TO SUCCESS 


How Two Gardeners Snatched Victory From Defeat 


By C. T. GREGORY 





E have read of the attainments and inspiring examples 
of our money kings or our merchant princes but often 
enough these accounts leave us unaffected. »They 

read too much like fairy tales; delightful, perhaps, but unat- 
tainable to the ordinary man. This may be because many of 
us fail to see or appreciate the opportunities lying about us. 
One of my professors in college once said, ‘‘A man can find a 
problem for investigation in his own back yard.” Perhaps 
some of those who live in flats or apartments believe that we 
would have a hard time even to find the back yard but never- 
theless this professor was right. For example, anyone who 
has a garden knows that he often encounters problems that 
cause him much perplexed study and may sometimes 

make him quit in disgust. This 1s the story of two 

gardeners of Marion county, Indiana, who ac- 

tually did find their problems in their own 

back yards. One of the men happened to 
have a greenhouse in his back yard and 
his problem was located in it. Both 

Jacob Goepper and Chris Hansing 

were confronted with crop failures 

and, oddly enough, these failures 
were the indispensable stepping- 
stones to success. That these men 
were fighting an unknown and an 
unseen enemy made their struggle 
more disheartening and their vic- 
tory more commendable. In their 
district, as in many other places, 
the prosaic old cabbage is a popu- 
lar vegetable and a very profitable 
one for the vegetable gardeners. 

For years bumper crops were raised 

but about sixteen years ago a few 

of the Marion county gardeners be- 

came much worried by an unexplainable 
yellowing and dying of the plants. The 
eaves became yellow and fell from the 
stalk. The plants either succumbed 
completely, or failed to develop a head 

At first there were only a few fields 

where the cabbage was diseased, but In 

a few years there was hardly a field that 

would produce more than half a crop of late cabbage. Many 

fields were practically worthless. The gardeners used all their 
arts to overcome the trouble. They fertilized heavily with 
manure and commercial fertilizers; they watered the soil, but 
always with the same results. The cabbage died with dis- 
heartening regularity. This was the crop failure on which 

Jacob Goepper built his success. 

Goepper had a fine strain of cabbage which was a sort of an 
heirloom, since his father had developed it some twenty years 
previous. But, like all other cabbage, it failed miserably in its 
fight for life against 
the yellow disease. This 









How Chris Hansina’s tomatoes are suc- 
ceeding perfectly, due to persist ent selection 


where he could choose a hundred or more heads for seed pur- 


poses, enough to have produced several pounds of seed. But 
he could only obtain a few ounces or sometimes less than an 
ounce of seed. The stalks would rot before the seed could 
develop. He refused to admit defeat, tho he said recently, 
‘“‘Sometimes I had only just a little seed that I could hold in the 
palm of my hand. I often had to buy seed and was usually 
sorry for it afterward because the new cabbage never produced 
anything. It turned. yellow and died.” Each year he has 
striven to produce his seed, sometimes with great success and 
always he has searched for the best heads in the field. 

As time passed his neighbors came to realize if they could 

get some seed from Jake Goepper they were practically 
sure of a good crop. These men did not know why 
they succeeded, but it was because they were 
using the first Indiana yellows-resistant cab- 
bage. Goepper’s success is more striking 
because he knew nothing about the 
disease. But he had an id eal, and was 
too persevering to give it up, even 
tho this ideal was only a certain 
kind of cabbage. Goepper’s work 
has been recognized by the gar- 
deners of his own locality, and 
should be recognized by every 
gardener. He has given to them, 
and he has given freely, an easy 
way out of an otherwise difficult 
situation. 

Chris Hansing had a similar experi- 

ence, but his difficulty was with 

tomatoes. The wilt disease in his 

reenhouses had ruined several crops 
of tomatoes. He was desperate be- 

cause this disease seldom does a half- 
way job; it kills every plant. In a 
greenhouse each tomato plant is poten- 
tially worth several dollars, and to lose 
them is like taking the money directly 
from your pocketbook and tossing it 
into a river. 

Five or six years ago Hansing and 
several other greenhouse gardeners heard 
of the tomato developed by the United States department of 
agriculture which would grow in spite of the disease. Each of 
them obtained a little of the seed and found that the plants 
lived up to their reputation. They were resistant to the dis- 
ease but, alas, the tomatoes were too small. Most of the men 
quit in disgust, but Hansing decided that these plants were 
too valuable to lose since they could grow where other kinds 
died. 

It seems simple enough to the uninitiated to make the 
decision to continue growing this tomato, but among those who 
know there is no deny- 
ing the courage needed 
to carry it out. It 





was a cue for Goepper 
to discard his favorite ey 


variety and try an- 
other. All the other 
gardeners were doing 


it, but Goepper failed 
to take his cue. He 
dex ided that his vari- 
ety was too valuable to 
lose and set about to 
save it if possible. He 
searched his fields for 
plants that had pro- 
duced marketable 
heads. To sell? Oh, 
no, to transplant and 
to raise seed from 
them. It took courage 
to do this because he 
was facing a loss and 
these heads would have 
helped considerably to 
reduce this loss. 

He planted these 
heads and a year later 
secured a small amount 
of seed. To his dis- 
may most of this selected eabbage also died and again he faced 
a two-year interval before he could get more seed. But he 
never faltered, and each year that he made his selections in the 
field, he made greater and greater strides toward his goal, a 
variety that would not turn yellow and die, but that would 
produce good marketable heads. 


Later, a new discourazement arose. He had reached a point 





Here you seeJ acob Goepper transplanting his Indiana yellows-resistant cabbage 
Jor seed. These are the choice planis from his fields 


costs hundreds of dol- 
lars to operate a large 
greenhouse and the 
owner cannot afford to 
gamble with uncer- 
tainties. Hansing had 
the courage and began 
his careful selection 
of this tomato, a work 
which lasted six years 
and is now crowned 
with success. He, too, 
had his ideal, and has 
striven constantly for 
it. He no longer wor- 
ries about this disease 
in his greenhouse. His 
tomatoes bear heavily 
and continuously, un- 
hampered by this 
creeping death. 

These two garden- 
ers, Goepper and Han- 
sing, have shown that 
courageous and  per- 
sistent effort toward an 
ideal will bring success in agriculture asin any line of endeavor. 
Neither of them is fully satisfied with his work and is contin- 
ually trying to better it. Their fight with these plant diseases 
shows that an evil often generates its own antidote. But 
Nature reveals her secrets neither to the timid nor to the lazy. 
It takes pluck and perserverance to go up against problems like 
these, but the reward is great. 
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Last year, according to a reliable 
authority the American public spent 
$2,000,000,000 for new motor cars. In 
the same period, however, the public 
spent $5,000,000,000 for repairs 
and service. 

The biggest cost in running a car is 
not tires, gasoline and oil, but repairs. 
In fact, repairs and rapid depreciation 
costs more than tires, gasoline and oil 
combined. 

And of all the repairs on a motor car, 
fully 80%, garage men tell us, are due 
simply to lack of proper lubrication, 


The Chassis Bearings 


There are twenty or more bearings 
on the chassis of your car. And they 
require just as regular and methodical 
lubrication as your motor. Neglect 
them and you add 15 to 20% to the 
cost of funning your car. Repairs and 
rapid depreciation are inevitable. 


With the Alemite High Pressure 
System (now standard equipment on 
most cars) there is no excuse for neg- 
lecting regular chassis lubrication. The 
Alemite System makes thorough lub- 
tication a very simple matter. 


_ How to 
Reduce the Biggest Cost in 
Operating Your Motor Car 
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Do This Every 500 Miles 


Drive to an Alemite Service Station 
for a complete and thorough lubrica- 
tion of your car. Or, use your own Ale- 
mite Compressor. (You'll find it in your 
tool kit ifyourcar is Alemite equipped). 
A turn or two of the compressor handle 
packs each bearing with the fresh, 
clean lubricant. This prevents destruc- 
tive wear. The same high pressure that 
shoots in the fresh lubricant also forces 
out the old, worn grease, grit and dirt. 


Most motor cars more than 4,000,000 
today) are Alemite equipped. If yours 
isn’t, have the System installed—$5 to 
$20 complete, according to make and 
model of car. (Chevrolet, $3.99; Ford, 
$6.25; Overland, $5.67). Canadian prices 
higher. 

You'll find regular Alemite Lubrica- 
tion will make a difference in the rid- 
ing of your car as well as in the up- 
keep. Reports prove it saves its cost 
five times over in a season. 


A Booklet to Read 


“Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch” 
—an enlightening booklet on motor car 
lubrication. Sent free on request. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2694 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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A Bassick-Alemite Product 
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High pressure lubricating system 


Alemite Fitting 
with Cross Pin Lp) ta 
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80% of it 
Repairs on Moving Parts ; 
due toLack of Lubrication, / 
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Oil or Grease 


Alemite works well 
with either oilor 
grease. But for best re- 
sults, we recommend 
Alemite Lubricant—a 
pure, solidified oil, es- 
pecially adapted for 
our system —has all 
the virtues of oil, but 
8 sufficiently solid to 
stay put.” 





Alemite All-Metal Lubri- 
cating Spring Covers make 
any car ride easier 









New spiral valve coup- 
ling does not release 
lubricant until actually 
attached to fitting. 
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-R-E-G-O-N spells both 

pleasure and opportuni- 
ties for the mid-west and east- 
ern farmer—the pleasures of 
play and sightseeing: the op- 
portunities of a new land now 
developing. 


Oregon in the Pacific Northwest 
invites you to visit the 


Land of Opportunity 


One trip to Oregon's scenic play- 
ground is worth a lifetime of ordin- 
ary vacations, for here you will find 
a change of scene and of climate. 
Think of snow capped mountains 
and evergreen forests, the great 
river gorges, the lakes, ocean and 
beaches; the almost 2,000 miles of 
paved highways to carry you to 
these and other outdoors delights. 


See the fertile valleys, rolling hills 
and table lands where diversified 
farming. fruit growing, dairying 
and stockraising are offering new 
opportunities. T here are no extremes 
of heat or cold, no destructive 
storms, no —- failures Learn of 
the pli in of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce to aid farmers in 
selecting proper lands and to more 
profitably market their produce. 


Come by rail or by auto; you'll soon 
forget the moderate cost of such a 
vacation, for perhaps you'll find 
that better opportunity. 


There is a Home for You 
in Oregon 
Write for agricultural information 
and vacation booklets to 


Bureau J 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Portland, Oregon 
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THE OBJECT OF THE CALYX 
SPRAY 


The complete spray program for apples 
and pears calls for a thoro application of 
dope when about ninety-five percent of 
the petals have fallen. This is the impor- 
tant spray for worms. 

It would be a lot easier for most of us 
}to put the necessary thoroness into the 
work if we would stop to think a moment 
as to just what the objects of this spray 
are. 

The worms are not feeding yet. All 
we are doing with the calyx spray is to 
prepare a mess of poison for the venture- 
some pest which is almost sure to attempt 
an entrance to the little apple thru the 
calyx cup. 

For just a few os after the petals fall 
the e: i cup is wide open. The object 
of the calyx spray is to foree a drop of 

poison into the calyx cup. In a few days 
the cup is closed. Hf you haven't sprayed 
at the proper time, it is too late to put the 
poison in; you cannot put poison at the 
| right place after the calyx cup closes. Sup- 
pose, however, you got the spray on at 
ee the right time; the calyx eup closes 
| and within it is a tiny drop of poison mix- 
| ture which has dried to the walls of the 
cup. No worm can eat thru that cup and 
live. 

Of course, codling moth isn’t the only 
| thing sprayed for at this time. A — 
|in-one mixture is usuaily employed, i 
‘cluding the arsenate of lead for coding 
|'moth and other chewing imsects, a mix- 
ture such as limeswlphur for scab and 
fungous diseases, and nicotine for sucking 
insects. Five quarts of concentrated 
{commercial limesulphur, one and a half 
pounds powdered had arsenate, and a 
half-pint of forty percent nicotine sulphate 
iwill furnish a shotgun charge for the 
spray machine which will make this the 
most important spray of the season, if it 
is applied right. Of course, earlier and 
later spraying is also essential to profit- 
able fruit growing, but the point is, you 
cannot afford to ignore the fact that the 
calyx spray is the most important single 
application of all 





SMALL FRUIT EXPERIENCE 

When the Iowa boom broke and grain 
prices fell, a number of Marshall county 
farmers turned to what had heretofore 
been sidelines in order to splice out their 
farm incomes and balance the family 
budget. The small fruit industry was a 
popular one in this locality. 

My first attempt was on a small scale. 
The strawberry plants I delayed setting 
out until after corn-planting. Then in a 
rush we plowed what was thought to be 
shallow furrows setting the plants against 
one bank. The crowns proved to be lower 
than the ground around, however, becom- 
ing covered with mud after every rain 
and with loose dirt after each cultiva- 
tion. Then stock broke in and this 
first planting had to be abandoned before 
much was harvested therefrom. 

Learning a little in the school of dear 
experience, I set out the next year’s bed 
in a lot well fenced; put it in just as early 
as the ground could be worked, selecting 
thrifty young plants with white roots. I 
| had learned the latter point from a neigh- 
| bor who failed to get a stand because of 
| using old plants. Keeping this planting 
| well cultivated and hoed and covering 
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If you intend to do your own 
threshing of grain and grass 
seed crops, do it with the 
machine which saves all the 
grain and thus cuts your thresh- 
ing costs to zero. 


SMALL 








12-BAR CYLINDER 


threshes a thousand bushels of 
wheat per day, well cleaned, 
without waste. 


The big Red River Special does 
more work in a given time. The small 
ene has every which distin- 
ishes its big! brother—the “Man Be- 
ind the Gun”, the Beating Shakers— 
every improvement that has made the 
ed River line famous for getting all 

the grain because it beats it out. 












Make your tractor earn more money 
using its power for threshing and 
er eae can 
ing for 





make an extra profit by thr 
your neighbors. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
Us Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers,Feeders, ¥ 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines, 
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py For Big 
Crops of 


POTATOES 


A Red Jacket or Yellow 
Jacket Traction Sprayer of 
the OSPRAYMO Line forces 
fine spray mixtures to every 

part of foreeee. Spray 


t 
pogo or & rows. 


ont buy 

sprayer until you get the 

SPRAYMO Catalog— 

anaren of all styles for at 
uses. Write direct today to 

Field Force Pump Co., Dept. S, Elmira, N. Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


andPOWERLAWNMOWER 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator 
for Gardners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen and Lawn 


work. 7 
American Farm MachineCo. 
2579 University Ave. S.E. 
Minneavolis _Minn- 
————— 


Stahl Excelsior 
Knapsack Sprayer 










































pra Oto S cares potatoes a day. 
a He chamber gives 
steady, ay anes spray. Uses all 
Spray solutions. Write for free 
: catalog and price. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO, 
86, QUINCY, ILL 
unlap or 
S T RA W BERRIES i 100 Progressive 
everbearing 
strawberry plants $1.50 prepaid. 1000 
. Dunlap (not pre paid) $5 9 Raspberry, 
SUES current, gooseberry rubbery, peonies, hardy 
Price list free. ferns, perennials and au 2 bulbs 
HILLCREST GARDENS. ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
Hardy Field Grown— sirisvery ‘vines. peoniga, Win 
hedging, Strawberry er, garden, vegetable plants. Aspare- 
gus, rhubarb roots > Dolcerat prepaid. Send for catalog. 


WEAVER GARDENS, WICHITA, KANS. 
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with straw late in the fall I managed to 
produce a very satisfactory and profitable 
crop. This led me to set out several acres 
in various kinds of small fruit and gained 
me a variety of experiences. 

First, the soil was a heavy clay that 
needed more humus. Before fall plowing 
I covered the field with manure, then 
gave it a topdressing during the winter, 
discing this in. By again setting the 
plants early, I secured a luxuriant growth 
not only of strawberries but also of clover 
and timothy. Most any weed is easier 
to fight than either of these grasses. It 
seemed like every seed that the manure 
contained produced a thrifty clump of 
grass, requiring an immense amount of 
hand labor. 

As winter came on a large amount of 
straw was necessary to cover this field, 
the strawstacks were frozen tight and so 
the litter from the poultry house looked 
like good material. One end of the bed, 
however, was all that remained to be cov- 
ered and this was the only part ruined. 
The poultry manure in the litter was too 
strong in ammonia, I suppose. 

As the producing season drew near we 
purchased crates and boxes already set 
up ready for use. One shipment came 
thru with freight rates the same as on 
boxes knocked down; the second cost 


several dollars more. Some old-fashioned 
staple quart boxes were purchased but we 
found that the berry seascn is no time to, Wri our es er 


assemble containers. With from twelve 


Built of steel. Painted and varnished. 


Extremely light running. 


Annular ball bearings on cylinder and 
fan shaft. ss 

Every adjustment, every oil hole and 
every grease cup on the outside. 


Very simple—only seven belts. 









to twenty pickers in the field it requires ‘“ 9 
one person’s constant attention to check Be Mone Ahea , at the 
these in and see that the berries are in the End Oo the Season 


best possible shape. The marketing con- 


ditions of last year reauired another per- a tll a 
"[ HRESH when your grain is in the best condition 


son’s entire time to get these to the con- 
sumer. Altho the plants did not produce —when the weather is just right. Waiting a 


particularly abundantly, the acreage has ° 7 
been so increased in this locality that the single day often means a loss. Sell early if the market 
ae ae sea _ oe Sas Sees is right. Or thresh early and be ready to sell when you 
arther out bid up somwhat better and ° . ae 

here was where the autos and good roads think the price 1s right. Have all the advantages on 
showed up to advantage. Altogether this your side. You can do it, this year, by “threshing 


fruit brought us in about $500 but re- 
quired long hours for about ten days. 

The bush fruits and grapes have not 
yielded to any great extent as yet; experi- 
enee being the chief returns so far. With ADVANCE-RUMEL j 
black raspberries we have learned that 
some varieties are more subject to disease, 
that the rows should be spaced from six Steel & arator 
to eight feet apart and that pruning 
affects the shape of cane and bush. 

The blackberry canes seem to be a great (2 PLOW TRACTOR SIZE) 
attraction to rabbits when the snows lie . 

This all-steel, “individual” separator nates. All metal parts painted and 


deep. A heavy straw mulch helps carry 4 8 
is, first of all, a Rumely. Operates varnished for additional protection. 


them thru a drought and the more shade ch psec he 
the larger and juicier the berry. on the same, time-tested principles ‘ : 
- : ( that have made the Rumely Ideal Fireproof construction. No warp- 


I have not spoken of the working over . , - seat hhonr 1 1 
of a strawberry bed to prepare it for an- Separator the pride of professional ~y rp ee a SSW RE you Nave 
other year’s crop. A team and mower can threshermen for years. At saving aS OES GS Coste. 


your own” with an 


clip everything close to the ground and grain and cleaning grain it has no Very sturdy, and with reasonable 
this material can be used in mulchin real rival. care, will last a lifetime. 

other fruit. The plants can withstan " . 

considerable cultivating and harrowing Some Important Features Every adjustment,oil hole and grease 
altho I did see a neighbor overdo this. He The idea! size for atwo-plowtractor. | Cupis on the outside. A simple lever 
had read about burning over the bed, so Light-running, handles easily, has § ‘aises or lowers concaves. Blast, 
when it did not burn properly after drying unusual capacity for its size. sieves and even the chaffer are 
in the swath a few days he raked it into . : handled from the outside. That is 
windrows and set fire to it. Then takin Practically 100% steel construction. why it isso easy for “inexperienced” 


the stirring plow he reduced the rows til Heavy galvanized iron predomi- threshermen to handle. 


ba were six or eight inches in width 
ollowed by several harrowings. This Mail Coupon for Catalog 
during a dry time proved too much of a the P 
good thing and practically ruined good- There are many features we cannot show here. Find out 
sized bed. / oO &@ lew plants survived, ¢ oe 

the weeds took possession as it would not about them now. Mail the coupon for additional facts. 

be profitable to hire sufficient labor to give 


proper cultivation. Ad Rumely Theeedeee La 
I 
DESTROYING STRAWBERRY LEAF (Incorporated) . rte, Ind. 
ROLLER 





How do you get rid of the insects, such The Advance-Rumely tenet, ~~~" pee 

as leaf rollers, that sometimes bother Line Includes Gent! b nttems cat tal Ad 

in strawberries?—Mrs. J. H. G., Ill. Tractors, steam engines, grain Rumely 22232 Steel > - ne a ee 
Mix three pounds of lead arsenate paste, | @nd rice threshers, husker- 

or one and one-half pounds of powdered shredders, alfalfa and clover Name.......++ TITTETITILITT Tit ecececececceses 

arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of water. | hullers, silo fillers and motor 


Be sure that you spray very thoroly, and | trucks. Address Dept. A. 
every week if necessary, but not after the 
fruit is half grown. SERVICED THROUGH 33 BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 




















WHAT CANKER WORMS DO 

You don’t hear much about the spring 
canker worm among commercial orchard- 
ists because the same net of poison that 
the commercial orchardist puts out for 
the codling moth or other fruit pests 
destroys the eanker worm as a matter of 
course. And the canker worm may never 
be noticed at all in the orchard that re- 
ceives constant care. But in certain sec- 
tions of the country the canker worm is the 
greatest danger the unsprayed farm 
orchard has to meet, and now all about 


me I see thousands of trees that the small 
pest took by working two consecutive 
seasons 


I well remember my excursion into the 
worm-infested orchards with a specialist 
who went there in an effort to warn the 
farmers of the danger. The trees were 
by that time almost bare of leaves. If we 
struck a tree smartly the tiny worms 
came tumbling earthward along their 
silken webs as a means to possible safety 
from attack. Let quiet prevail for a 
moment and we would see thousands of 
the worms scaling their webs to devour 
the foliage of the trees again. 

Occasionally there was a farmer who 
heeded the warning to spray and his 
orchard was therefore very easily saved. 
Such orchards hung heavy with fruit in 
the fall, while the rest were black and 
dead and tottering. It took only two 
years of defoliation for the great army 
of worms to kill the trees. Codling moths 
may attack the blossoms season after 
season with no disastrous results to the 
tree. But let the canker worm attack 
the tree itself and there will be no apples 
to follow, either wormy or otherwise. 

The canker worms overran about three 
whole townships in Pottawattamiecounty, 
near Council Bluffs, a few years ago. The 
first year they stripped the trees. The 
owners believed that the attack would be 
for a single year only, so they took no pre- 
caution the season afterward. The worms 
came again and defoliated the trees before 
means could be assembled to kill them. 
Two years of defoliation in succession is 
more than any tree can bear, so the trees 
died. This is a region that was set out in 
commercial orchards years ago when it was 
thought that spraying was not necessary 
in Iowa, and then general farming claimed 
most of the attention of the men who had 
them under control. 

R. B. Dilts was one man who took the 
warning of the orchard specialist and 
sprayed his trees. He not only saved the 
trees, but he got so much better results 
in fruit production that he has sprayed 


every since, and has finally qust 


year 
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one hundred and sixty barrels in a car, 
and the bulk of them were Jonathans. 
Had he not. used the spray machine, he 
told me, his trees would be like thou- 
sands of others in his district—fit only for 
stove wood. 

Stageman now sprays four times a 
season. Because the canker worm caused 
him to take action, he discovered that 
clean fruit made the prices much better. 

‘Now I spray only for the apple worm,’ 
he said, “and because I do this, it isn’t 
necessary to think anything about the 
canker worm. I get him anyway.” 

And now Stageman declares that apples 
are by far the finest crop for a ninety-ac 
farm of corn, hogs, sheep, alfalfa, poultry, 
and grapes. Acre for acre the grapes 
might make more clear profit, but they 
are not so easy to handle in shipping 
he explained.—G. R. H., la. 


THE TABLE QUEEN SQUASH 

In the vicinity of Des Moines, a little 
squash has been gradually gs uining in favor 
for a number of years until now it may be 
said to rival the Hubbard. A lumberman 
visiting Denmark brought the seeds home 
with him. It was called the “Danish 
squash,” and now is also called the “Acorn 
squash’’; but the Iowh Vegetable Growers’ 
association have approved the name, 
Table Queen Squash. 

The squash is as = as the Hubbard. 
We are exceedingly bashful about accept- 
ing anything here below as “‘as good”’ to 
eat as the Hubbard, but many of our 
neighbors seem to think so. Two advan- 
tages it surely has: The Table Queen is 
so small that a half may be served as an 
individual helping, like a half-cantaloupe, 
and it gets ripe safely ahead of the frosts 
which usually catch so many of the Hub- 
bards not ready. For small families, a big 
Hubbard is too large. The Table Queen 
certainly has made a hit with city trade. 
Our readers will do well to try itout.—J. F. 


A BUSY LITTLE GARDEN 

To look at the picture of the little gar- 
den below you may not be much im- 
pressed, but it has proved to be a real 
garden. There are four rows of potatoes 
on the other side of the corn, and a row of 
Russian sunflowers along the line fence 
beyond them. That row of stringless 
green pod beans is not long but it is long 
enough to supply green beans until the 
family is tired of them, and still it is set- 
ting beans. It is just right in size to be 
kept picked down so it will continue bear- 
ing. So many farm gardens have so many 
beans planted that the pods develop to 
the point where setting more beans will 
stop. Lettuce, radishes, onions, beets, 
and all the like vegetables that any family 
would care for have their place, and the 
between the tomato vines can be 








space 





A garden even as small as this will go a long ways toward setting the farm table 


general farming and devoted most of his 
time to his twenty-acre orchard. 

Another man who went out to fight the 
canker worm with the spray machine was 
A. G. Stageman, owner of a forty-acre 
orchard. In one year since then Stage- 
man sold twenty-seven carloads of apples, 


made to keep any family supplied until 
the tomatoes need the room. The space 
between the vines has all been cleared up 
now, and the room given over to the to- 
matoes, but new plantings of these vege- 
tables are coming on. Flowers are not 
lacking, for on the east side next the house 
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are dahlias and gladioli just beginning 

bloom. Small as this garden is it has 
more than supplied the needs of the family 
of three.—R. R., Kan. 


GARDEN CABBAGE EARLY 
LATE 

Young cabbage in the garden can be had 
from July till December, if one takes a 
little care in planning the patches and 
sowing the seed. Proper varieties, of 
course, also have much to do with the 
Only the best quality of early 


AND 


success. 
cabbage seed, purchased from reliable 
seedsmen, should be used. The plants 


should be given ldts of room in soil that 
is rich and well drained, yet having plenty 
of moisture. 

As soon as the seedlings have developed 
two true leaves they should be trans- 
planted; and if the ground is not then 
ready for them, the transplanting —_ be 
into a box. As a result z= plants will be 
stockier for the second transplanting. At 
the time of the real planting in the garden 
the seedlings should be set into the ground 








Flat, round and purple cabbage 


almost up to the true leaves, for we have 
found that plants with long stems very 
seldom roll noun good heads. It is the 
plant squatting close to the ground that 
produces the large, solid head, and proper 
setting at the time of transplanting will 
usually give us short-legged plants. 

Plants of early cabbage may be set out 
by April 15th, in most of the states, or as 
soon as there is no danger that hard frosts 
will kill the plants. Early cabbage will 
stand quite a little frost without damage. 
The smaller growing, extra early sorts 
should be set two feet apart, in rows from 
two and a half to three feet apart, to ob- 
tain best results. When setting out the 
plants, it is good to put into the soil near 
ach one, but not too close, a spoonful of 
nitrate of soda, as this acts as a stimulant 
and helps to produce firm, vigorous heads. 
Doses of nitrate of soda should also be put 
in at intervals of two or three weeks. 

We have had good luck with the Wake- 
field, the Lightning Express, the Danish 
Ball Head and the Late Drumhead cab- 
bages. The Early Jersey Wakefield forms 
fine, solid heads of a good size and with 
very few outside leaves. The Lightning 
Express is extra early, and heads firmly in 
a het time, and is ready for use in sixty 
days. The ‘Danish Ball Head seems to 
adapt itself to all soils and conditions, 
and it is a sure header and a good keeper, 
and produces a crop in 120 days. Its 

at hardiness also enables it to endure 
Frost and drouth to an unusual extent. 
For fall use, we have planted the Late 
Drumhead. This produces large, round 
heads, which are very firm and seldom 
burst or rot. According to our experience, 
it is a standard sort for winter keeping. 

Of course, to have d growing cab- 
bage, a person must fight the always pres- 
ent cabbage worm. There are various in- 
secticides that will control the pest, and 
any dealer can recommend an effective 
one. The nonpoisonous kinds are best for 
eneral use, and they should be applied 
Soeumiiy ¢ to keep down the green worms. 
Arsenical poisons are, no doubt, more 
effective, and they may be used in the 
early stages of the cabbages’ growth, but if 
they are used later, they may get into the 
heads, which then become dangerous to 


eat.—C. O., Minn. 
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Every Farm 





HE continued use of worn-out 

and out-of-date equipment is 

costing the farmers of the United 
States millions of dollars annually. 
Carefully prepared statistics show that 
many farmers are paying, over and 
over again, for improved equipment 
they do notown. The United States 
Department of Agriculture says that 
over-repaired, inefficient machines 
and implements are losing their 
owners more than the cost of new 
tools, through scant yield and loss of 
labor and time in preparing seed beds, 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
the crops. 


The wise American manufacturer 
does not hesitate to replace equipment 
the moment such equipment is out of 
date: He must keep his costs down 
with the others, or lower, and his pro- 
duction up with the others, or higher. 
If he did not modernize his plant, his 


® 
Modern Equipment .\\iii/z 


Needs Some 
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competitors would undersell him and 
force him into bankruptcy. 


The farmer should think in exactly 
such terms regarding his food-facto 
and his equipment. He should hak 
over his farming investment and drop 
every old method and every old 
machine as soon as he has evidence 
that he could save or make more money 
with a newer method or an improved 
machine. He should learn, as every 
successful manufacturer has learned, 
that the value of a piece of equipment 
should never be measured by its price but 
by what it will do for him—by what it 
will earn and save and make. 


Help the Farm to Earn More 


Greater profit on the farm can be 
made possible through careful planning 
and management, diversification, seed 
testing, fertilization, saving of labor 
and time, and increased yield. Farm 
equipment ts the big factor concerned in each 
of these details. Itmade agriculture great; 
it will make agriculture still greater. 
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There is probably not a farm in the United States that 
could not be improved from a money-making stand- 
point by the purchase of some modern equipment. 





The McCormick-Deering Line of Farm Operating Equipment 


Cotton Planters 
Grain Drills 

Lime Sowers 
Broadcast Seeders 





Kerosene Engines 
Tractors 

Motor Trucks 
Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 


Grain Binders Baling Presses 
Threshers Corn Planters 
Harvester-Threshers Listers 

Headers Corn Cultivators 
Push Binders Corn Binders Tractor Plows 


Mowers Corn Pickers Walking Plows Stalk Cutters 
Hay Rakes Corn Shellers Riding Plows Feed Grinders 
Tedders Ensilage Cutters Disk Harrows Stone Burr Mills 
Hay Loaders Huskers and Shredders Spring-Tooth Harrows Cane Mills 
Side-Delivery Rakes Huskers and Silo Fillers Peg-Tooth Harrows Potato Diggers 


Tractor Harrows Wagons 
e-Horse Cultivators Twine 
Culti-Packers 


Sweep Rakes and Stackers Beet Seeders 
Combined Side Rakes and Beet Cultivators 
Tedders Beet Pullers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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To get cucumbers such as these you must 
control the pests 


INSECTS THAT INFEST CUCUR.- 
BITS 

Melons, cucumbers, squashes and pump- 

kins are especially troubled with insect 

pests; yet, if measures are adopted in 

time, most of them can be controlled. 

The striped cucumber beetle, the squash 





bug and the squash vine borer are the 
best known; then there is the aphis or 
melon louse, which sometimes becomes 


troublesome 

The cucumber beetle is most dangerous 
when the plants first come up, and, if 
nothing is done to drive the pests away, 
the chances are that none of the tender 





plantlets will survive. Some form of re- 
~ llant is usually employed. Dust of any 
kind is especially good and, if scented, it | 


will usually answer the purpose Air-| 
slaked lime, cecented with turpentine, 
kerosene or <{ arboli be id, WwW ill drive 


The beetles increase rapidly. 

be two today and two hun- 
dred tomorrow, so it is necessary to keep | 
the plants covered all the time. As they 

appear out of the ground, the dust should 

be applied and at frequent intervals until 

the danger is past, which is after the 

plants have put out several leaves and 

need to run. 


pests away 
Ar 
There may 


iy 


comine 
Another way is to spray with a poison. 
Paris green or arsenate of lead is often 


used bh it itis better to use the poison with | 


a spray like bordeaux mixture or lime| 
sulphu sordeaux serves a double pur- 
pose, as it is a Tungic ide as well as repellant, 
The poison will also destroy some of the 
beetle 

4 good repellant can be made by dis- 
solving a bar of laundry soap in a pail of 
warm water. Use this as a spray and it 
will kill every bug it touches and drive 
the rest away. Wood ashes are sometimes 
used but this is strong medicine, and the} 


killed if the as hes s come in 
tender leaves. Tobacco 
pepper also serve as 


plants may be 
t with the 
und cayenne 
good repellants 
Some large growers plant early squashes 
to come up a week before the main crop 
of melons or cucumbers is expected and 


cont a 


aust 


these serve as traps, so the bugs are killed 
before they can do much damage. They 
are usually mature and ready for business 
before the cucurbits appear, but, mean- 
while, they feed upon other plants and | 
wait for the crop they like best The | 
striped cucumber beetle spends the winter 
in rubbish about the garden. so itisa good 
plan to clean up everything and plow the 
ground in the fall. In fact, these pre- 
eautions help m teri uly in decreas ing the | 
depredationsof the pe sts of the cuc urbits 
Che squash ~ is a hard customer =e 
kill or lr \ way None of the sprays or | 
dust applications ire effective They crawl 
under the leaves and do their work in 
spite of all efforts to prevent However, 
they seldom become very numerous. so 
the best way to deal with them is by 
placing shingles or boards for them to 


hide under. Early in the morning they 
may be found and killed. If a plant be- 
comes badly infested, it should be pulled 
out and burned, bugs and all. 
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Look for this pledge 
of dependability 


The name Hyatt, like Sterling, isa 
pledge of quality and dependability. 


Look for Hyatt roller bearings in the 
tractor or implement you buy just as 
you look for sterling on silver. 





Hyatt roller bearings are absolutely 





Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 
Huntington 





dependable—never need adjustment, 
seldom require attention—outlast the 
tractor or implement of which they 
are such a vital part. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Worcester Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Cleveland Indianapolis 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





JUDGE A MOWER BY ITS BEARINGS 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


OU CAN make BZ our writing 

show cards at home in Ese spare time. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting We show 
you how, guarantee you work at home no 
matter where you live and pay cash each week. 
Particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM Ltd. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
1/0 Adams Bidg Toronto, Canada 
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The squash vine borer seldom becomes 
very numerous, especially if the ground 
is cleared of all rubbish the fall before. 
It is a grub which bores into the stem of 
the plant about blossoming time. Here it 
remains and eats its way until the plant 
withers and dies. If the presence of the 
pest is indicated, sometimes it is possible 
to split the stem and remove the grub, 
covering the wound carefully with earth 
afterwards. ‘“Trap” plants, planted early, 
will get many of the grubs, but the clean- 
ing and burning of all vines and rubbish 
late in the fall is the most effective 
measure. 

The melon louse is a serious pest, as 
these insects sometimes become numerous 
before their presence is suspected. As 
they are sucking insects a spray that will 
kill by contact is the only kind that is 
effective. Kerosene emulsion is excellent. 
It is made by dissolving a half pound of 
laundry soap in a gallon of hot water. 
Twice the amount of kerosene is added 
while the liquid is boiling hot. It is then 
churned or whipped until it becomes of 
a@ creamy texture. One part of the emul- 
sion to fifteen or twenty parts of water is 
the proportion in which the spray is 
usually applied. Another effective spray 
is made by dissolving six pounds of whale 
oil soap in fifty gallons of water. If the 
plants are not too badly affected, one or 
two sprayings will prove effective.— 

re 


C. H 


TEN DOLLARS AN HOUR 


How would you like to make ten dollars | 


an hour for a few hours of your time this 
spring? That is just what Will Hunter of 
Madison county, Nebraska, did last year. 

Mr. Hunter has twenty trees in the 
farm orchard on his place. Those twenty 
trees bore enough apples and cherries for 
the Hunter family and the family of one 
daughter. Over and above all that, the 
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score of trees produced over one hundred 
| 


dollars in cash income. 

The trees are about fifteen to twenty 
years old, the owner thinks. It was never 
a source of income until the extension 
horticulturist took hold of it and showed 
what could be done. 

Last year Mr. Hunter sprayed twice. 
He says he expects to spray three times 


this year. This will result in fruit of still | 


higher quality, worth more money. 

The apples sold right from the orchard, 
$1.50 a bushel for hand-picked fruit, $1 
a bushel for choice windfalls. If those 
apples had not been sprayed, you may 
rest assured they would have been diffi- 
cult to sell at half that price. 


PAID TO SPRAY POTATOES 


In the state of New York, experiments 
covering a period of ten years show an 
increased potato yield of 97.5 bushels to 
the acre on the experiment station grounds 
as a direct result of spraying. The results 
of 205 volunteer experiments during a 
period of seven years show an increased 
return of 54.3 bushels to the acre. Not 
only were the yields of potatoes increased, 
but the financial returns from spraying 
show the practice paid good dividends. 


The Potato: Its Culture and Uses, by 
William Stuart. Success in potato produc- 
tion is to a large degree dependent on the 
grower. One seldom succeeds in any 
business unless a certain amount of in- 
telligent effort is put forth at the right 
time and in the right place. It is becom- 
ing more and more necessary that the 
grower should learn to recognize disease 
and insect pests of the potato and te know 
how to most effectively control them. 
Fortunately, this information is available 
in detailed form in this book, and 
everyone has the opportunity to become 
familiar with all the diseases and insect 
pests that prey upon the potato plant and 
tuber. Lippincott. Price $4. 


| 
| 





Don't grope — 
use your flashlight! 


OR that dark pantry or store-room—use your 

flashlight. Find what you want instantly. 
Keep an Eveready convenient. Tie a tape around 
it and hang it on the wall near the door. Don’t 
fumble in clothes closets—keep an Eveready 
handy. Use one for trips to the barn, stable or 
woodshed ; for every duty after dark. Safe, bright 
light whenever and wherever you need it. Defies 
wind and rain. No fire hazard. You will finda 
thousand uses for flashlights about the house, farm 
buildings, in your automobile and around the farm. 

If you have an old flashlight, put it into use. 
Load it with Eveready Unit Cells; long-lived 
cartridges of brilliant light. If you haven’t a 
flashlight now—make sure the one you buy has 
EVEREADY stamped on the end. EverEADY means 
the highest standard of flashlight quality, and 
Eveready Unit Cells give more light longer. 

Buy them from electrical or hardware dealers, 
drug, sporting goods or general stores, garages or 
auto accessory shops. 

Prices from 65c to $4.50 complete with battery 
—anywhere in the vu. Ss. A. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: ‘Toronto, Ontario 





FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 





41 


No. 2634— Eveready 
2-cell Broad Beam 


Flashlight. 


Evereapy UwnIrT 
CELLS fit and im- 
prove all makes of 
flashlights. They come 
in two sizes to fit 
every tubular flash- 
light case. 

Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case. Then you can 
buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life, 
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On 400,000 farms, 


“Z” Engines are 
helping speed up profits by pumping 
water, grinding feed, sawing wood and 
handling a hundred and one other 
tasks in quicker time and at lower cost. 


On thousands of farms the amount 
of work the “Z’’ Engine can do and 
the layout of the buildings make two, 
three, even four of these famous power 
producers profitable. The owners 
know from experience that the more 
jobs they turn over to the “Z"’ Engine 
the bigger their profits. “Z" Engine 
power is the cheapest “hired help” 
they can employ. 


The “Z” Engine combines extreme 
strength, lightness and portability. The 
Magneto equipped “Z” Engine is a 
real kerosene engine, but will also use 
gasoline. Interchangeable parts; ample 
water jacketing; ground piston rings; 
positive lubrication; generous bearing 
surfaces; renewable die-cast bearings; 
balanced fly wheels; and other features 
—all contribute toward making the 
“Z”" Engine start easily, run steadily 
and <conomically, with minimum at- 
tention. 


Whatever your power requirements, 
there is a “Z"” Engine of the right size 
to do your work at the lowest possible 
cost. Everyone is backed by the 70- 
year-old reputation of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, known by three 
generations of farmers as the builders 
of high-quality power equipment. 


Over 5,000 dealers carry “Z’’ En- 
gines in stock. Write for catalog and 
name of nearest dealer. 


1\4 H. P. “Z’ (Battery Equipt) $54.00 

I\, H. P. “2” (MagnetoEquipt) 74.00 
3 H. - “Z"" (Battery Equipt) 90.00 
3 H.P.“Z’’ (Magneto Equipt) 110.00 
6 H. P. “Z’’ (Magneto Equipt) 170.00 

f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 
Other “Z’"’ Engines up to 20 H. P, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of “Z" Engines, Home Water 
Plants. Home Light Piente. Pumps, 
Feed Grinders, Windmills 
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GROWING AND USING MANGOES 


Mango peppers are used much more 
freely these days than a few years ago. 
They are cut up with salads, are cooked 
in many ways, and are used for pickling 
alone and with other pickles. They give 
a relish to many dishes, and are worthy a 
place in every garden. They are not 
difficult to grow but it is necessary to give 
them a very early start to have them 
make a good crop. The seeds germinate 
slowly unless the soil is kept pretty warm 
and it is advisable to plant the seeds in a 
box in the house unless you have a good 
hotbed early. The young plants grow 
slowly when it is cool, also, and this early 
|start in the house will give them the 
time they need, and then when hot weath- 
ler comes they are ready for business. I 
| saw one big plant that bore fourteen ripe 
and nearly as many green fruits when 
pulled just before frost. This is unusual, 
| but with a good start a few plants will 
| suffice to supply the needs of a family. 

| Peppe rs like a warm, rich place in the 
| garden and good culture. If they set too 
|many fruits you can thin and have those 
you grow much larger. A half-dozen large 
fruits is as many as one bush can readily 
mature, but in a rich, protected place 
they will often make good with twice as 
many. They are good for use both green 
and ripe, some preferring the one and some 
the other. I like the ripe best myself, for 
that greenish flavor is not so pleasant to 
me.—B. A. 


POLE BEANS ON FENCE 


Last spring, we had our garden space 
filled before we realized that we had no| 
pole beans planted 

We, my fesbend and I, stood looking 
at each other foolishly for we could have 
planted a smaller amount of turnips, 

“Why not hoe up that fence row and 
plant the m in there?” John asked present~ 
ly. ‘They can run up the fence.” I 
thought this would be more work than 
the beans were worth, but I answered, 
“It might work all right, let’s try it.” 

The weeds had covered that fence every 
year and died down in the fall, thus mulch- 
ing the ground until it probably was the 
most inellow spot on the farm. Anyhow 
| those beans grew better than any we had 
| ever grown before, and how easy they 
| were to pick! 

The difference in the appearance of the 
garden was worth more than the work 
it caused. It saved staking poles for them 
to run on, too.—B. M. O. 








MAINTAINING THE MULCH 


The mulching of grape vines, berry 
bushes, and any other crop we grow that 
way is a saving of labor and the mulch 
keeps the ground moist and the roots cool, 
but there is danger in it. Roots are brought 
near the surface by the muleh, for they 
will seek the highest level that will supply 
moisture sufficient for them. If you will 
maintain a mulch for a month and then 
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E New Idea has led the spreader 
field for twenty-five years. No 

other re of any kind has 
ever established itself more firmly 
in first place—or been more 
widely imitated. 

And NOW—a New Idea Spreader 

—our Silver Anniversary Model— 

which emphasizes more strongly than 

ever before, the out 

of New Idea im the spreader field. 
Steel-buile throughout — except sides and 
bottom. Lighter, stronger, longer-wearing. 
Scurdily buile for nae "steady Operation 
and minimum of work for team and driver 
See chis vastly better spreader at your dealers 
—or write direce for complete description. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER co 

































THOUSANDS IN USE 

The cross driveway elevates corn. 
wheat, etc., any height ta pastels 3 to 6 ualnaten 
No short curves, © friction. Roller 
chain or malleable pintle chain. 
Runs Easiest--Lasts Longest. 
Shells less corn, no waste. 
Set in Your Crib Before 
You Pay. 
THE MEYER MFG. CO. 
Box 1460, Morton, Ill. 


_leFeeneee- —~ 
improved stock, hog and 
es ken pene near B ythe, 

alifornia, for sale or ex- 
change ; —4:, assume. Fully equipped 
with all necessary machinery; pens and 














for 1900 hogs; ineubators 

brooders for poultry. All fenced ; ane 
with hog-tite; water rights go with land. 800 acres 
leveled and in crop; long and short staple Cotton; 6 
cuttings Alfalfa; abundance vegetables. Railway runs 
thfough property «proposed Los Angeles-Arizona high- 
way within 3 miles. Full information, price, terms, etc. 
Owner, 610 UNION LEAGUE BUILDING, 
LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 








Write f or our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and 
Basket Factory inthe Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 120, New Albany, ind, 
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| remove it you will find the soil just below 
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it filled with plant rootlets. The danger 
lies in letting the mulch waste and expose 
these roots. If we mulch any crop we 
must be careful to keep the mulch in place 
during the growing season or the fiber 
roots will be destroyed, and this will 
check the plants and sometimes it will be 
severe enough to kill them. I killed a 
locust tree one year by setting pots under 
it and keeping them watered until mid- 
summer and then removing them and 
permitting the soil to dry. When I took 
those pots away the ground was white 
with fine tree roots in the wet soil. The 
heat killed those roots, the tree wilted and 
grew no more that summer, and the next 
spring it sent out a few sickly leaves and 
then died. Anything that will kill a black 
locust is sure to be hard on any plant 
grown, and removing or permitting 
mulches to become thin where the roots 
have come up under them will be the 
same thing as those pots under that locust 
being removed.—R. R. 


MOVING SWEETS NORTH 


Contrary to the opinion of most garden- 
ers, sweet potatoes may be raised in the 
northern states with a flavor equal to any 
in the union. They will not grow so large, 
perhaps, in the Dakotas as in Alabama, 
but good sound potatoes of an average of 
eight inches long are being grown in the 
sandy soil of Sargent coupty, North 
Dakota. 

The sweet potato is propagated by sets 
obtained from the tubers sprouted in a 
prepared bed, and when about four inches 
tall they are removed from the parent 
potato and transplanted. They too, may 
be propagated by vine cutting, altho this 
makes a late potato and is not satisfactory 
for the northern states. Or you can buy 
plants. They require about a hundred 
days of g warm weather to mature 
their roots, and with this warm weather 
they must be in a well-drained, warm, 
sandy soil in order to insure a good desir- 
able flavor. 

In transplanting, only the roots which 
show good healthy growth should be used, 
the smaller ones being left with the parent 
plant until a better rooting system is 
formed. If mud is formed about the old 
plant before pulling the new ones, many 
of the small roots will be retained on the 
young plants which would otherwise be 
vulled off. In setting they should be 
puddled in mud to insure a quick start.— 
G. G. M. V., Nebr. 


QUICK SHADE FOR HIVES 


I have used boards laid on top of hives 
for shade and also have seen this done by 
others. They are always in the way when 
working with bees, and the shade is not 
as good as that from a tree. Trees we can- 
not have just when we want them, but 
we can plant strong growing plants and 
get similar results. If we will plant seeds 
of castor beans or Russian sunflowers, 


































When You Live Some 


Distance From a Bat- 


tery Service Station 


Willard Threaded Rubber Bat- 
teries give a sense of security that 
makes you appreciate their worth. 

Records of our Service Stations 
show that they require recharging 
less often and seldom need even 
minor repairs. 


Two Other Advantages 


You save reinsulating expense, 
too, for the Willard Service Policy 
for the Car Owner plainly states, 
“Threaded Rubber Insulation in 
Wiliard Batteries will last the life of 
the plates or it will be replaced with- 
out charge by any Willard Service 
Station.” 

And a Threaded Rubber Battery 
always comes to you brand new. 
Willard Service Stations receive it 






































































where they will shade the hives in the ili 
hes Ger oe large enough to do CHARGED Bone-Dry. The acid ji] 
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is very thrifty. Sunflowers need to be 






Cleveland, Ohio 














planted closer and a foot in front of the oid 
left corner of each hive will be about right. In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto ea 
—L. H. C. i > 


Willard also makes a Wood Insulated Battery, 
giving you Willard Quality at a lower price. 
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Diseases and Insects of Garden Vege- 
tables, has made its appearance as Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1371. It gives brief control 
measures for the most important insects 
and fungous and bacterial diseases of the 
home-garden vegetable crops. As long as 
the supply lasts copies may be had free of 
cost upon application to the United 
States department of egriculture, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 


























THE POISONOUS COWBANE 

An Idaho subscriber sends a specimen 
of plant and asks whether this is the wild 
ginseng. It is not wild ginseng nor is it 
related to the ginseng. There was enough 
of the specimen sent so that it could be 
recognized as the western cowbane or 
musquash root, one of the most deadly 
poisonous plants in North America. The 
poison hemlock produces white flowers in 
an umbel, and later these are followed by 
cylindrical ‘“‘seed.”” The leaves are much 
divided, the tuberous roots are in clusters 
and occur near the surface of the ground. 
I think the receiving of this plant is of 
sufficient interest to warrant a warning 
relative to it 

Hundreds of people in the United States 
have been poisoned by this plant, not in 
one year, of course, but let us say during 
the last century. I know that two or three 
persons are poisoned in lowa every year 
by a closely related plant, the Cicuta 
maculata, which grows in marshes and low 
ground. Let me, therefore, cite just a few 
cases. A number of years ago two high 
school boys in a neighboring town (Boone) 
were going to the “Ledges” and in cross- 
ing a field where a farmer was turning over 
sod there were some plants which the 
farmer called “parsnips.”’ One of the lads 
ate a little of the root, a piece no larger 
than the end of a thumb. He complained 
immediately of being sick and his com- 
panion took him to a neighboring house 
five miles from Boone and called a doctor. 
The doctor came at once and took him to 
the hospital, but upon reaching the second 
floor in the hospital the boy was dead. 
There is pain in the intestines urging an 
attempt at evacuation, after which the 
patient vomits, passes into convulsions, 
death being rapid. The roots of these 
plants are equally as poisonous to live- 
stock. Soon after eating the root the boy 
referred to passed into convulsions. The 
second boy did not eat any of the root. 
The doctor not knowing the nature of the 
plant asked the companion of the boy who 
died to go with him to the field to see the 
plant. The second boy did not eat any 
of the plant but no doubt had an abrasion 
on the skin, and must have been poisoned 
by handling the plant, as he, too, died in 
about a week. 

Nothing definite is known about the 
poison in the plant. It is, however, sup- 
posed to be one of the toxins. In case of 
poisoning, an emetic should be given 
immediately. These poisonous cowbanes 
are found clear across the American conti- 
nent, especially in lowgrounds. They all 
have white flowers and fleshy roots and 
are commonly called parsnips.—L. H. 
Pammel, Iowa State College. 


YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 
Continued from page 12 

the three county commissioners. Can you 

wonder that the clerk hastened to resign 

when his record was published in the local 

paper? 

Every claim has to be sworn to, item- 
ized, and signed by the chairman of the 
board after it is allowed. So, if the clerk 
is careless or crooked, the board cannot 
help but know it. 

Remember that the law allows the 
county clerk $1,500 salary out of fees. 
The board allowed claims to the clerk 
in twenty-two months, December, 1921, 
to September, 1923, of $20,621.10 and in 
the year December, 1921, to December, 
1922, $9,537.41 In the ten months of 
December, 1922. to September, 1923, 
$11,083.69 claims were allowed. There is 
nothing to show that he returned to the 
county fees in excess of salary. Personal 
expenditures show he did not. 

I have given considerable detail in this 
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Kwik-Mix Mixer. Itturns 
barrow fullofconcrete am 


Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 
-Pay 
send $33 

Kwik-Mix on the farm. W 





It pays to put down concrete floors, 
sidewalks, foundations, etc. with a 
away with hand mixing. T,; 


Prices reduced- only $34.00 after 
30 days’ do with 
Write for free catalog on how to use a 


BADGER KWIK-MIX CO. 
1000 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
Improved Powers Well Machine 


Write today for free catalog, 
LISLE MFG. co. easy-payment plan. Used mdence Courses Bought and Sold 
" 









Refined By a World 
of Experience 


In eighty-two years of world wide operation, 
more than 100,000 Case threshers have han- 
dled every threshable seed and grain grown, 
under every conceivable condition. This 
wealth of practical experience has created 
many exclusive Case values and advantages, 
among which are: 
Unusually large capacity for power required 


Great strength and rigidity, insuring unfailing 
dependability : 


Durability far beyond the average 


Twenty years ago this Company pioneered the way to 
steel construction of threshers Most of these first 
steel machines are still in use and good for many more 
years. No steel thresher except the Case has had 

r has so many difficult jobs of threshing or 
better proved its dependability under all conditions. 
This is your assurance of complete satisfaction when 
you own and use a Case thresher. A new booklet, 
“Profit By Better Threshing,” isnow ready for mailing. 
Write for your copy TODAY. “ 


. a. i i 
J Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. S 24 Racine Wisconsin 
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A one-man outfit. Bores through any 

kind of soil. 6 to 100 feet in "Ohogrs. : — 
roug lest rock. Geta 

water wherever it is to be had. THE SHELDON MFG. CO., Box 501, Nehawka, Nebr. 





la.,Box 356 | Catalog free.s tudents Exchange,47W 42nd St.,N. Y. 
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case to show what. may happen in any 
county when no one is watching. It is easy 
for the county officers, especially when 
there are only three commissioners and 
the clerk, to be in cahoots on fleecing the 
county. I remind you also, how easy it is 
for anyone, such as an expert accountant, 
to enter any court house and go over the 
county records, always open to the public, 
and discover incompetence and crooked- 
ness. In Indiana they have a state board 
of accounts that sends expert accountants 
into every county to check up everyone 
who handles public funds. They go un- 
announced. The Cass county, Llinois, 
clerk would not have gone on over a year 
with such careless (?) methods and not 
be caught, had Illinois a public acceanens 
system. Iowa has it. County officials 
city officials and school boards are checked 
up by expert accountants and leaks are 
pes Rone 9g I will give these in detail 
later, but it is sufficient now to say that 
J. C. Watson, tax expert of the Illinois 
agricultural association thinks there should 
be a non-political, private organization 
of accountants that could be hired by 
anyone to examine the books of officials. 
Inasmuch as preventing loss of public 
funds is of lie concern, it should be 
paid for by the public. It is not an expense, 
for the saving is greater than the expense 
as I will show in another article. 

What I want to emphasize is that taxes 
are a local matter, and if they fail to buy 
a dollar’s worth of public service or of 
public property for a dollar tax, every tax 
payer is hit harder than when state or 
national taxes are squandered or stolen. 

Your local taxes are handled by local 
men. If you want to stop the leaks, select 
honest, competent men for public office. 
Above all, encourage your local newspapers 
to expose to public view all public busi- 
ness. That alone will cure most of our 
troubles. But we must vote good people 
into places of trust. 

Let me call the attention of the farm 
bureau of Illinois to a law that can be 
used to advantage in compelling officials 
to let the public know what is going on. 
The law reads thus in Chapter 34, section 
25: 

“It shall be the duty of the county 
board of each county to cause to be pub- 
lished at the close of each annual, regular, 
or special meeting of the board, a brief 
statement of the proceedings thereof in one 
or more newspapers published in the 
county in which shall be set forth the 
name of every individual who shall have 
had any account audited and allowed by 
said board, and the amount of said claim 
as allowed, and the amount claimed, and 
also their proceedings upon the ——- 
tion of the assessment roll. Provided 
that no publication in a newspaper shall 
be required unless the same can be done 
without unreasonable expense.” 

The next section of the law provides 
also, that within thirty days after the 
September meeting of the board it shall 
post in the courthouse and two other 
places in the county, and publish in the 
newspapers for one week, if said publica- 
tion can be secured at reasonable cost, a 
complete itemized account of the previous 
year’s receipts and expenditures; of all 
debts and liabilities and all assets. Among 
the assets are fees above the salary allow- 
ance of officials who collect fees. That 
means that the county business shall come 
to the public attention following every 
board meeting, and in complete detail 
once a year. This is a wonderful safeguard 
if the law is enforced. I would suggest 
that the farm bureau in each county take 
this matter up with the newspapers in the 
county, and urge them to cooperate with 
the bureau in reducing extravagance and 
theft of public funds by printing without 
charge, as a matter of news, the doings 
of the county board as provided by law. 
Che newspaper that sides with the tax- 
payer in this will have the confidence and 
the subscriptions of the people.’ 
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Columbia 


Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 











Fahnestock 
spsins Clip 
nding Posts 
<i : on Columbia 
Columbia Hot Shot Batteries Ignitor at no ex- 
contain 4, 5 or 6 Columbia Js 
nitors in a durable weather- 


proof steel case. 


The handiest “man” 
on the farm 


COLUMBIA Battery is strong, able and 

willing to tackle hard jobs like getting 
more power out of your engine, tractor and 
Ford, blasting stump patches and running 
light mechanical helpers. Not just a spurt of 
energy and then quit. Columbias stay active; 
they work harder than a candidate for son- 
in-law. You get a lot of battery for your 
money in last-longer Columbias, Great for 
radio dry cell tubes. 


Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by elec- 
trical, hardware and auto accessory shops, 1 
marine supply dealers, implement dealers, ff 
garages, general stores. Insist on Columbias, 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co, Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


for— 


Gas engine ignition Lighting tents and 

Tractor ignition outbuildings 
Motor boat ignition 
‘Telephone and telegraph 
Electric clocks 
Protecting bank vaults 
Radio “A” 

Ringing burglar Running toys 

alarms Calling Pullman porters 
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ditches carry water to all parts of Sutter Basin, 
as needed. Sutter Basin crops are never thirsty! 
Note the healthy crop of cantaloupes. 












The above illustra- 
tion, made from an 
actual photograph 
shows a one-year-old 
Sutter Basin peach 
orchard. The average 
peach yield in this 
vicinity is 13 tons to 
the acre, although 
yields run as high as 
22 tons to the acre. 







The dairy farmer, as well as the general farmer, 
will delight in the abundant alfalfa yields. 9 to 
10 tons per acre, with 5 or 6 cuttings per year, 
keep the livestock well provided for—with 
enough left over to sell at a good profit. 
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45 miles of main canals and 137 miles of lateral 
























e Ideal Place to 





Where the Soil 
Nields More 


a et: will find, in Sutter Basin, California, the kind of 
a farm you have always longed for——a farm where 
balmy climate, wonderfully fertile river-bottom soil, 

and controlled moisture combine to produce the great- 

est yields per acre of all kinds of crops. 


The soil is the fine, rich, silt-wash accumulation of centuries, 
deposited by the Sacramento and Feather rivers in the great fork 
just above the point where these two streams run together. Fertile, 
clean, uniform, level—it is land that you can farm with the least 
effort and thie most profit! 


45,000 Acres to Choose From 


This tract, comprising 45,000 acres of river-bottom land, is 
being divided into suitable farms which are being sold to desirable 
farmers—not speculators! Every acre is of practically the same 
uniform high quality, but for those who have individual preferences 
as to location, there are 45,000 acres to choose from—while the 
land lasts! 


Raise What You Want To 


Fruits of all kinds, small grains, garden truck, sugar beets, 
potatoes, onions, rice, etc., thrive here. Ten tons of alfalfa to the 
acre with five cuttings a year, 75 bushels of wheat, and 13 tons of 
peaches to the acre are not uncommon yields. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities also exist for the dairyman, the breeder of purebred stock, 
the hog raiser, and the poultry man, 

Complete irrigation and drainage systems—two essentials to 
successful farming—give the Sutter Basin farmer full control of 
moisture both to and from the land. One share of water company 
stock goes with each acre of land—Sutter Basin farmers own their 
water as well as their land. 


Produce More—Earn More 


Here you can produce more, with less effort and expense, and 
sell what you produce at the greatest profit per unit of production. 
Convenient transportation—by rail, river, and concrete highways 
—and excellent markets provide ready, profitable outlets for what- 
ever you may raise. Get all the facts—today! 
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Where the Home 


M eans More A Wonderland vi 


Le is sweeter in California. And California is at its best in Sutter Basin. The at Your Back Door 


climate is ideal. Records of the U. S. Weather Bureau at Sacramento show a varia- ES af 
tion of less than 27 degrees in mean temperature between January and July. Think Out here in “God's Country” the 
most magnificent works of Nature are 

























of it—only 27 degrees average difference between mid-winter and mid-summer! What right at your back door—marvelous 
more agreeable climate than this can you find anywhere? scenes that thousands of people travel 
And the State Department of Health records show that the death rate in this valley ee > = yess. 

is the lowest of any of the five great divisions of the State. It is a healthful, as well as a mountaine, deep aieauen: a ae 
pleasant place to live. ful cepeetalins Lake Tahoe nestling 
in the lap of snow-capped mountains; 

Schools and Churches Mt. Shasta with ite hoary peak buried 

’ ats ? . = 4 in eternal snows; Crater Lake National 
California is noted for its fine public school system—and Sutter Basin is keeping Park just across the California line to 
step with the most progressive sections of the State in this respect. Your children’s educa- ee eee epote. and 
tion will not be neglected here. Commodious, light, modern school buildings are being pp Mn ‘aa om poy —~ 9 hunt, 


or rest are easily reached over excellent 
highways. New scenes greet you at 
every turn—scenes that take your 
breath away and make you 


glad that you are alive! 
on 
4 


erected as needed. And the city of Sacramento, just 22 miles 
away, provides every facility for higher education. 

There are also churches of various denominations, so 
there is no need for you to leave your religion behind 
you when you move to Sutter Basin. As a matter 
of fact, out here in the center of God’s finest handi- 
work—a land as fair as the Garden of Eden, with 
majestic, awe-inspiring mountains and broad, fer- 
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tile valleys all about you—it is easier to worship. 4 8 
Here is an atmosphere of inspiring majesty and 3 : is 
infinity that commands reverent respect of all. > x2 ee Gourrmn 5 
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Townsite in Center of Project COMPANY, @ 
A block consisting of 640 acres of choice land has Eastern Sales a 
been set aside in the center of the project as a town- Department. g 


site. The S.P.R.R. has already built a fine,large depot 
here, forming the nucleus of what promises to be a 
thriving, prosperous home and businesscommunity— 
a city in which youcan enjoy a share in building up. 


Come to Sutter Basin 


Words cannot picture for you the glories of Call- 
fornia—the joy of living here! Come out,and see for 
yourself. Fill out and mail the coupon. And then 
decide to select your farmstead and homesite where 
your home will mean more to you and your family. 
Write or telegraph for complete information. 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY, Eastern Sales Dept. 
35! Transportation Bidg., 608 So. Dearborn Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. This little home 
This project has been submitted to the Real Estate '5 typical of the 
Commissioner of the State of California and the title, ©0Zy Sutter Basin home- 


water, and methods of sale have been approved by him. ‘steads. It reflects the 
general air of content- 


ment and prosperity. 


hid y oe Yi, 


e Ideal Place to Live 


351 Transportation Bldg. § 
608 South Dearborn St., © 
Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please 4 
send me full information 
regarding Sutter Basin i ae 
‘ , Lands. I am interested ie 
7 “" in (state kind of farming @ : 
PD - sa you would like to follow 
SI ri in California): 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
O doubt, everyone of the boys and 
girls who read our junior and club 
department wonders and speculates on 
what they are going to do when they 
become men and women. I did. Every- 
one does. We are always looking ahead. 

Some boys and girls who graduate from 
high school and go on to college think they 
are fortunate in having wealthy parents. 
And a good many fathers and mothers 
supply their boys and girls with money 
too freely. These days a lot of young folks 
think they must have a car of their own, 
plenty of gas and most everything that 
will contribute to their immediate per- 
sonal amusement. But the records show 
that such boys and girls frequently do 
not get very far in life. 

The other day I heard about a boy who 
had just graduated from high school. 
When in the seventh grade, he opened a 
bank account where he deposited twenty- 
five cents of every dollar he made or that 
was given him during the remaining two 
years in grade school and in high school. 
Sometimes it was pretty hard to deny 
himself something he wanted, but he 
steadfastly deposited, every Saturday 
morning, twenty-five percent of all the 
money he made or that came into his 
possession. 

After a while he was thru high school 
and applied for a job along with sixteen 
other boys. He wanted to become an 
electrical engineer. One of his teachers 
suggested that he file his savings bank 
book along with his application for the 
position. ‘‘What good will that do,” the 
boy asked. “Well,” said the teacher, 
‘‘most farmers as well as business men are 
looking for boys who know the value of a 
dollar and learn to save part of their 
earnings and look ahead.” This boy de- 
cided to follow the teacher’s advice and 
submitted his savings bank book with his 
application for the job. In a couple of 
days he was notified that he had been 
selected for the work and that his savings 
bank book record was the deciding factor. 

Last fall about 1,500 boys and girls 
attended the International Livestock 
Exposition at Chicago. In filling out 
their records, it was found that the average 
size bank account of the boys was $72.34 
and the girls $51.39. The average value 
of property owned by the boys was 
$229.09 and the girls $75.23; sixty-nine and 
one-half percent of the boys and about 
fifty-nine percent of the girls had bank 
accounts 

And many of these accounts were sav- 
ings accounts. Of course, it takes courage 
to save a little money and plan for the 
rainy day, but it pays big dividends. How 
many of you boys and girls who read this 
page are looking ahead? Write me what 
you are doing and how you are planning 
for the future. 


BOYS RAISE POTATOES 
Last year, the Pendleton Trust Com- 
pany, Madison county, Indiana, got be- 
hind a potato club of twenty-five mem- 
bers composed largely of vocational boys 
in the local high school. The bank fur- 
nished each boy with four bushels of 
certified seed potatoes, four pounds of 
arsenate of lead, four four-pound packages 
of copper sulphate and four sacks of lime 
containing five pounds each. For this, the 
bank asked each boy to return eight 

bushels of potatoes at digging time. 
Kenneth Haines buried his four bushels 
of seed and reaped fifty-eight. That the 
boys made a careful study of potatoes is 
evident from the awards ther exhibits 


were given in the state potato show. 
Robert Jones won second place, Howard 
Gather was awarded third ribbon, while 
Kenneth Haines got fourth.—I. J. M. 


MY BABY BEEF 

As my older brother had been in club 
work for several years and had fairly good 
luck, I thought I would see what I could 
do. As I expect to be a farmer, I wanted 
the experience. 

I got my calf of a shorthorn breeder 
that had a fine herd. The first thing I did 
after I got my calf was to adopt a mother 
for him. I fed him equal parts of ground 
corn and oats, also a little bran and oilmeal 
and timothy hay three times a day. The 
last two months I have fed a little cooked 
barley once a day. 








Mark Kelsey and his shorthorn calf 


My calf’s name is American Count 
Second. When I got him, he weighed 
520 pounds and now weighs 925 pounds, 
making a gain of two and two-eighths 
pounds per day. I have gained lots of 
experience and intend to keep on in the 
club work. I am eleven years old and am 
in the seventh grade at school.—Mark 
Kelsey, Minn. 


A TOAST 
Here’s to the boy who plans things— 
Builds things—makes things— 
Who prates not of wonders of old, 
Nor tee upon ancestral gold, 
But takes off his coat and takes a-hold 
And does things. 


A GOOD JUDGE OF CORN 

While only thirteen years old, Gibson 
Gray of Shelby county, Indiana, made 
a score judging corn recently that was ex- 
ceeded by only one man in the entire con- 
test. 

At the annual state corn show held at 
Purdue University, the boys and girls took 
the same test as is given men who wish to 
qualify as certified corn judges. This test 
consists of placing three ten-ear samples 
of corn in order of merit, scoring of single 
ears, placing of single ears and a quiz on 
the Indiana Corn Growers’ score card 

Altho too young to be granted a cer- 
tificate to judge corn in the state, Gibson 
made a grade of 87.8 percent, a record 
only one man was able to beat. 





AN OHIO GIRL’S CHICKENS 


I am sending you a letter telling of my 
experience with chickens. I am a little 
girl of ten and my name is Carrie Flanigan. 

I have some chickens and they are doing 
fine. I will tell you how I got my start. 
I told my mother that I wanted some 
chickens, and would be very glad if she 
would get me some. So she got me nine 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


te and a rooster in the fall of 1923. 
ly father made me a coop for them. They 
are white rock chickens. My mother paid 
ere | cents a pound for them and they 
weighed two and one-half pounds each 
when she got them. They started laying 
the middle of February. I get on the 
average of five eggs a day. 

I feed them corn and oats ground to- 
gether and that is their mash. They get 
sour milk every morning and I feed them 
oystershells. clean my coop two times 
a week. I put chaff and straw in the coop 
so the hens may have plenty of scratching. 
I like chickens and I hope that I will have 
good luck with them. 

I would like to hear of some other boys 
and girls that could tell their experience. 
My father and mother have been sub- 
scribers of Successful Farming for a num- 
ber of years and we like it. 1 will write 
you later on telling you how I am succeed- 
ae with my chickens.—Carrie Flanigan, 
Ohio. 


. DO IT RIGHT 

Does it pay to do things right? Irwin 
Hackman will testify that it does. As a 
result of doing things right, Irwin spent a 
week at the Seternaiional Livestock Show 
at Chicago as a guest of the Mason county, 
Illinois, farm bureau. This honor was due 
him as winner of the county ton litter 
feeding contest, the object of which was to 
make a litter of pigs weigh a ton when six 
months old. 

To do this requires a large litter of 
healthy, vigorous pigs, and they must 
receive good care and well-balanced ra- 
tion. Irwin entered a litter of ten duroe 
jersey pigs farrowed by his purebred sow 
on Marth 20th, and sold them on Septem- 
ber 20th. The litter then tipping the 
scales at 2,060 pounds, the heaviest of any 
litter on record in the county. 

During the feeding period, they ate 75 
bushels of corn, 18) bushels of wheat, 
100 pounds of tankage, and 9,600 pounds 
of skimmilk, besides running on clover 
pasture most of the time. Irwin says he 
could have made them weigh much more 
if he had not run short of corn. He also 
demonstrated the value of getting hogs 
on an early market, since he received the 
top price for them, almost $2 per hundred 
more than he would have been able to get 
two months later. 

This is the third litter of pigs that Irwin 
has raised from a purebred gilt which he 
purchased in September, 1921, to be used 
as a part of his home project work in the 














Irwin Hackman is a good hog raiser 


high school class in agriculture. As a re- 
sult of good breeding, proper feeding, care 
and management, all the litters have been 
large and the pigs healthy and vigorous. 
Irwin’s records show good profits made on 
all of his feeding work.—L. L. S., Ill. 
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ODRICH | 


The Balloon Cord has arrived; here 
it is in America’s first and original 
cord tire—Goodrich. A giant, low- 
air pressure, superflexible cord 
which reduces bumps, car tracks, 
and holes in the road to the easy- 
riding smoothness of a city boule- 





vard. To get the de luxe service of 
the balloon cord tire at its best, 


specify Goodrich. 


A wonderful tire to ride; a wone 
derful tire to drive. Its comfort is a 
luxury. Greater air space—with the 
air under lower pressure —smooths 
out all types of roads. The life of a 
car is greatly prolonged because of 
the reduced shocks and jars to the 
chassis. Safety is multiplied and 
skidding is practically eliminated. 


The Goodrich “55” tive is made THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohi 
full size to meet the wishes of the ron, Ohio 


In Canada: 
discriminating owner of alight car. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT INVITES SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW USES OF RUBBER 
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Earle E. Liederman 
as he is today 


” 

How Do You Look in 
* >. 
a Bathing Suit? 
The good old swiming days are here. 
Oh boy! But it’s great to rip off the 
old shirt, into your suit and—SPLASH!! 
But what a shock to some of the poor 
girls when they see their heroes come 
out with flat chests and skinny arms 
instead of the big, husky frames they 
expected to see. 


YOU ARE OUT OF LUCK 
Don't try to make excuses. You.are just out 
of luck. It’s your own fault. You can’t blame 
anyone but yourself. What are you going to do? 
She is going to find you out. 


A PHYSIQUE TO BE PROUD OF 


It’s not too late. Snap into it and I can save 
you yet. It means hard work and plenty of it, 
yut—wait till you see the results. 


THE MUSCLE BUILDER 


My job is to build muscle. That is why they 
call me The Muscle Builder. In just 30 days I 
am going to add one full inch to your biceps 
Yes, omit wo inches on your chest in the same 
length of time. But that’s only a starter. Iam 
going to broaden out those shoulders and shoot 
a quiver up your old backbone. I am going to 
put a man’s neck on you and a pair of legs to 
balance the strong sturdy body they support 
You will have a spring to your step and a 
flash to your eye, radiating the dynamic life 
within you. Before summer is pagt you will 
never recognize your former self. You will 
have a strong, sturdy, virile body to be really 
proud of. You will be admired for your perfect 
manhood—while others are given glances of 
sity and scorn. This is no idle prattle, fellows 
j don't just promise these things. I guarantee 
them. Are you with me? Let's go. Time is 
short and we have a job to do. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


**MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT”’ 
IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs 
of myeelf and some of the many prize-winning 
pupils I have trained. Some of these came to 
me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help 
them. Look them over now and you will 
marvel at their present physiques. This book 
will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to 
you. It will thrill you through and through. All 
ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping 
and mailing and it ie yours to keep. This will 
not obligate you at all, but for the sake of 
your future health and happiness, do not put 
it off. Send today—right now before you turn 
this page 
EARLE E. LiIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1205, 305 Broadway, New York 
- 





EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1205, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Deer Sir I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book,** Muscular 


Development."" (Please write or print plainly.) 


Name ‘ WrTTTTTTrinr Tire 


Address ececccececoeece 


City State 
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GREW TWO PORKERS 


“Becoming interested in club work,” 


writes Charles Barthelow, “I selected 
two pigs from my father’s herd of duroc 
jerseys. I chose good, rangey individ- 
uals with plenty of room for develop-| 
ment into large-type hogs. I also took 
into consideration pigs standing squarely 
on their feet, strong in their pasterns 
and with a medium arched back. In 
reality, 1 selected pigs that in my esti- 
mation would stand crowding to the 
limit and mature extremely early into 
market show type stock 

“On June 4th these pigs were weaned 
and weighed an average of fifty-five and 
one-half pounds. It took several days 
for them to become accustomed to a 
new ration. They were farrowed on 
March 25th. One of the pigs was out 
of a litter of ten, the other from a litter 
of seven. The latter gained twelve 
pounds more during the feeding period 
than the former. 

“Dry shelled corn, skimmilk and 

clover pasture composed the feed for 
the first month and a half of the feed- 
ing period. After that ground oats, fed 
in the milk twice a day, was added to 
the ration, but the pigs were taken off 
clover pasture and placed in a dry lot. 

“The cost of feeding was extremely 
low, a little less than four cents a pound. 
During the feeding period the hogs con- 
sumed a total of 619 pounds of corn, 144 
pounds of ground oats and 190 gallons 
of skimmilk. My method of feed- 
ing was to give the pigs what feed they 
would clean up quickly twice’a day. 
These pigs did not have mineral mix- 
ture, conditioning powders or commer- 
cial feeds of any kind, but were fed ex- 
clusively on home products 

“The rate of gain per pig was a frac- 
tion more than two pounds a day during 
the entire feeding period of 91 days. 
The first 67 days the pigs gained an 
average of 1.89 pounds a day; the last 
24 days the average daily gain per pig 
was 2.5 pounds, and they were still mak- 
ing rapid gain at the close of the feed- 
ing period. The gains during the first 
part of the feeding period were slightly 
cheaper than those during the last half, 

“These pigs were fed at 6 in the morn- 
ing and were weighed out at 5 in the 
evening without feed and averaged 241% 
pounds. At the close of the pig show on 
September 4th, I sold them to a local 
buyer for nine cents a pound with no 
loss from shrinkage. 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Continued from page 16 


is teak and, of course, this wood is very 
important in the people’s life. 

Perhaps the most interesting sight that 
I saw in Burma was the timber elephants. 
With a man sitting on his head with his 
legs behind the big ears, a stick about two 
and a half feet long and an iron barb in 
the end, the driver handles the big beast 
without a particle of trouble. I saw two 
of these big beasts take up a log thirty 
feet long with their tusks and trunks and 





do all sorts of stunts with it. They handled 
it together, or alone, as easily as a man 
would take a small five-foot bamboo pole. 

The big beast would place his tusks and 
trunk at the end of a log ten feet in length 
und eighteen inches in diameter, push it | 
end ways, - it around, set it up on end 
ind handle with the utmost ease. It 
hardly seeme dl possible that it could be a 
heavy log. These men handled the huge 
elephants so well that they played foot- 














ball and got around with a nimbleness 
that you never imagined possible. A few 
handfuls of bananas would make them 
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Here's a Wrench 


No wonder the 
TRIMO Monkey 
Wrench is a favorite 
with men who use 
tools hard. There isn’t 
a casting in it. 






























The stationary jaw and 
handle of the TRIMO AH 
Monkey Wrench are Mh || —— 
one piece of specially 
selected bar steel, drop- 
forged. All parts are 
renewable. Nut guards 
keep the adjustment 
perfect, once the wrench 
is set. Since the mov- 
able jaw extends for- 
ward instead of toward 
the handle when ad- 
justing, the leverage 
obtained increases in 
proportion to the work 
for which the wrench 
is set. 


Only a TRIMO can equal 
a TRIMO. Design, ma- 
terial and workmanship 
combine to put them in a 
class by themselves. Put 
a TRIMO in your kit and 
see. Your dealer has them. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


OTHER TRIMO TOOLS include Pipe Wrenches 
Chain Wrenches and Pipe Cutters. Insist on TRIMO 


rast !«¢Breeches 


70. D. Khaki, 
orduroy. Double 
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RIDE 30 DAYS FREE 


on the classiest of all bikes—the wheel the 
boys are all talking about—the peerless. 


BIACK BEAUTY BICYCLE 


with exclusive features not found on any 
other. Shipped express prepaid, direet from factery 
at wholesale price. Write TODAY for catalog 
and full details of 30-day trial 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. of PA 
Established 28 years 
Dept. 395 Philadelphia, Pa. 


| for Yourself 
Specialt; Cand Factory’’ in your comm ity Ww Pp? 7 

in e 5 
Mi. -4 7 oniimited. Bith ther men or w 


thing. Me let Free Write for it teday. Don't put it of! 
W.MEULLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer S52, EAST ORANGE,  .J. 
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happy and contented. It is said that these 
beasts will work from eight till eleven and 
from one to four, six days in the week 
without any trouble. But they will simply 
quit work with the regularity of a union 
labor enthusiast and positively refuse to 
work more than six days a week. 

The great majority of the people of | 
Burma live on rice. Infants of but a day | 
old are fed rice, the mothers first chewing | 
it for the child. The rice fields are beauti-| 
ful and it is said that fewer women do the | 
work in the fields than in most oriental | 
countries. I did not see many women | 
working on the streets in the city. Great, | 
lumbersome carts, the wheels of which 
are higher than a tall man’s head, some 
pulled by oxen and some by men, are 
nearly everywhere. 

The city of Rangoon has wider and 
better streets than any city of the Far 
East that I am familiar with. Many of 
the buildings are magnificent, some of them 
being five or six stories high and built of 
cement and steel. I saw no hydraulic 
machinery used in construction, however, 
all the work being done by hand. Man 
power is by far the cheapest labor. I saw 
excavations going on for large buildings 
and every foot of the dirt and stone being | 
carried out in baskets on the heads of | 
men. 

Automobiles flit to and fro everywhere | 
and nearly all the standard American 
cars have agencies in Rangoon. A fairly 
good street car system and a sort of a 
motor-bus system _are both used. But 
the mode of travel for most people is the 
rikisha, mostly for two persons each, and 
the small, closed-in carriage called a 
gharry and drawn by a pony. 

Flocks of goats are driven thru the 
streets and the amount the customer de- 
mands milked before his eyes. Men sit 
in the bake shops with their bare feet 
in the flour rolling the dough and frying 
puffs or doughnuts. Half-naked beggars 
mingle with the crowds appealing to the 
sympathies of the more fortunate. Hun- 
dreds of people sleep in the streets at 





‘THE black line shows 

how power was falling 
away beyond a certain 
point. The red line shows 
what happened when the 
right oil for the car was 
used. 

It’s the last five cents 
in a quart of oil that 
counts. Havoline is a 
30c oil. 


> Proved by a new me- 
chanical invention. 

Now, for the first time, power can be 
measured in any car—in your car—as it 
stands. The new testing machine does 





night, sometimes singly and sometimes a 
dozen huddled together, sometimes almost 
stark naked and sometimes with a piece 
of cloth or gunny sack over them. 

There are many Chinamen in the city 
of Rangoon and some of the most elegant 
homes in the city belong to them. One 
home especially that I have in mind is a 
million dollar residence and the Chinaman 
who lives in it is one of the nabobs of the 
city. There seemed to be but little suffer- 
ing, as far as I was able to see, altho I 
visited some of the most populous dis- 
tricts. Even at ten o’clock at night these 
streets were a teeming mass of people, 
nearly all half-naked, but seemingly con- 
tented and having a good time. I saw no 
fighting or anything of the kind and the 
people everywhere seemed good natured 
and cheerful. 

The finest, largest, and most wonderful 
hospital that I ever saw in a foreign land 
is in Rangoon and I was told by more than 
one American physician that saw the in- 
side that it is one of the cleanest and most 
up-to-date hospitals in the world. Of 
course, the English people are largely 
responsible for these splendid improve- 
ments. But a great park covering four 
ome acres with a dozen or more 
beautiful lakes, with drives lined with 
flowers and shrubbery, is one of the sights 
of the city. 

I was told of a system of rest-houses for 
travelers all along the highways of the 
country, some of them almost away from 


civilization, that are quite nove: These 
are also found in India. They a ~rt of 
bungalows built upon stilts, as hc ws in 


this country are to keep away from 1asects 
and serpents. As a rule natives have charge 
of them and, while they were built largely 


for Government servants, yet all travelers | 
What the | that will benefit every 


are welcome to use them. 
traveler going thru Burma would do with- 
out these rest homes would be hard to tell. 





that. It records with deadly accuracy the 
| power value of every factor that makes 
| the wheels go round. 


When we heard that these things could 
be proved we secured the right to use 
this invention to carry out experiments 
on lubricating oil; to measure the im- 
portance of oil to engine performance. 


It has demonstrated with dramatic 
force this thing: that oil has a positive 
effect upon motor power that amazes car 
owners and oil men alike. Variations in 
horsepower from a 10% increase to 50% 
increase, and better, have been accurately 
shown by simply changing oil. 

That’s the Havoline message: oil is 
more than oil—it is power. 


Imagine yourself at the wheel of your 
car, locked fast to the steel runways of 
the new testing machine—the Wasson 
Motor Check. Your wheels are driving 
a great pulley, throttle wide open, engine 
roaring. 

You twist around to watch 
the recording dials as the 
mechanic applies the brake 


Havoline Sells for 30c a Quart 
(35e¢ to 40c in Western States 
and Canada). 


Tests are being run at 
the Refinery on the 
Wasson Motor Check 
under an exclusive 
license. 





We are measuring the 
| power value of differ- 
ent oils in all types of 
cars. New facts about 
oil are coming to light 


car owner. 














Oil is more than oil— 


it is power 


to the pulley. He’s putting on the “load.” 
Your engine strains against it. It’s like 
leaping at a steep hill on high. 


More pressure on the brake; the motor 
falters; the speed drops off. “She’s done— 
shut her off!” 


Power falling away at 40 miles an 
hour! 


Into your smoking crank case they put 
fresh oil—a good 30c oil. Once more you 
step her up from slow speed—like driv- 
ing in traffic—to her top speed—the hill 
again on high. 

And this time she makes it. The power 
dial shows 10 more horsepower at 42 
miles per hour—and still building up. 
Over the top and pulling better all the 
way. Ten horsepower by a simple 
change of oil! 

That’sa thrill only a car owner can feel. 
That’s a thrill only the right oil can give. 


Prove it for yourself—in your own car. 
Find a place where Havoline is for sale; 
drain out the old diluted oil and fill up 
with Havoline, 


You will change your whole point of 
view toward motor oil. You will think of 
oil in terms of power. 


You will know that it’s 
the last 5c in a quart of 
oil that counts. 


» Car owners in middle 
western siaies can get 
Indian Gasoline, 
made at the Indian Re- 
finery, from the same 
crude oi] that gives 
Havoline its superior 
quality. It is a better 
gas—uniformly better 
—and you're lucky to 
be in the limited terri- 
tory where it is sold, 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Inc., Lawrenceville, Jil. 
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CATTLE BREEDING THAT PAID 


Ranck’s Stuff Makes Good in the Feedlot 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


























Neighbors looking over the herd bulls 


ECENTLY it was my pleasure to visit the Ranck & Sons, 
shorthorn cattle farm in Miami county, Indiana. The 
father, Marvin J. Ranck started to breed shorthorn cattle 

back in 1898 and between then and now, one of the leading herds 
of polled shorthorns in the United States has been built up. 

Up until 1916, the Rancks showed their cattle only at small 
fairs but since 1916 they have been making the state fairs and 
the International. Visitors at the International in 1921 may 
remember that Ranck got first on aged bull and he also cap- 
tured the first three premiums in the junior yearling class. The 
day I visited him, Ranck showed me one thirteen-year-old cow 
that has taken thirty-six champion and grand champion honors. 

After having carefully investigated his work and femeinen how 
he has bred up the herd, I am glad to record his story because it 
will point the way to many young men in the breeding business, 
regardless of whether they breed cattle, horses, hogs, sheep or 
chickens 

The main point in the story is that Ranck had an idea and 
stuck to it. Had he stayed in the business only two or three 
years, he would have accomplished nothing. As it is, he has 
bred some of the high honor bulls of the 
breed, he has owned others and has sold 


Home of Marvin Ranck 


and Rosewood families are the most popular in shorthorn 
breeding and so I got two bulls, as near alike in type as possible, 
one of them an Augusta bred bull, the other a Rosewood bull. 
Then, in addition, I had old Ringleader, a bull we raised and 
many times a champion. The two bulls I secured are built on 
his pattern. With these three bulls in the herd, all good backed 
a individuals, we get a calf crop with a great set of 
acks.”” 

It works out like this: A cow is bred to Ringleader, then the 
heifer resulting from this cross is bred to True Goods and the 
heifer from this cross is bred to Rosewood. And if, when 
heifers from this cross are secured, old Ringleader is still alive, 
he will be bred back to them. “How to breed certain cows to 
certain bulls so they will ‘nick’ well is something that a man 
_— by instinct in twenty-four years of experience,” says 

anck. 

If & cow is weak in heart girth, she is mated with the one of 
the three bulls that is strongest in this respect. If a cow has a 
poor loin, she is likewise mated to the best loined bull of the 
three. This combination gets away from inbreeding and tends 

to perpetuate the strong back character- 
istic that seems so essential to this breeder. 





cattle in every state in the Union. Four 
years ago, he shipped a trio of breeding 
cattle to New Zealand, a thing that seldom 
happens. Britain maintains a strict em- 
bargo against American cattle except for 
immediate slaughter, and breeding cattle 
must be positively A-1 before they can set 
foot permanently on any of the imperial 
domain. 

Starting in a small way, the Ranck farm 
now contains 320 acres. Not the richest 
land in the world, but good cattle land 
with good pasture and water. Sixty head 
are kept nearly all the time. It is not a 
policy of big numbers but of high quality. 
When talking with young men, I have 
heard them say, “I’m not located right 
to ever do anything with this or that. My 
land isn’t good enough.’”’ Good breeders 
dotted here and there over this broad 
land have proved that there is no hallowed 
location, no best soil nor any most favor- 
able climate. The man is the motive 
power and given proper enthusiasm, he 
can remake environment to suit his pur- 
poses. 

You would expect a beef cattle breeder 
to be an expert on conformation and here 
is what Ranck says about it: “When it 
comes to conformation on a critter, I am 
have been a crank on 





now and always 
backs. To my mind, there is nothing much 
more important than a strong, wide, straight back that is 


supported by short legs. The back is the framework upon which 
the body mechanism is underslung and if you have good capacity 
in the stomach, which is very essential in a beef animal, a good 
back for support is an absolute necessity. My aim in breeding 
cattle is to get individuals that will go right into the feedlots 
und do better than ordinary stuff. A purebred isn’t worth any 
premium unless he does just that. If he can’t take the same 
feed and return a larger percentage of edible carcass, he is not 
worth any more. 

“In order to get good backs, we are now using a three-way 
cross of bulls which 1s a variation of line breeding. The Augusta 





“A silo is just as essential for the 
beef man as for the dairyman,” 
says Ranck 


On the farm they are using a four-year 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat and clover 
because this gives them the feed they need 
for the breeding stock and distributes the 
labor evenly so there is no big rush at one 
time of the year and a lull at other times. 
Silage is the backbone of the rations 
They find it to- be the cheapest and best 
roughage there is for breeding stock, and 
for cattle being prepared for the show 
circuit, a little silage is a wonderful feed, 
not only as a feed itself, but as an appe- 
tizer. 

On the Ranck farm the breeding cattle 
are carried in good flesh, experience havin 
taught the Rancks that it takes less fee 
to maintain their cattle in this condition. 
During the winter the matrons get little 
feed except silage and a very little ground 
corn and ground oats. For the cows the 
cob is always ground with the corn, thus 
adding some bulk and giving the digestive 
juices a better chance to work on the food 
in the stomach. 

“The facts are that we grind all the 
corn we give to the cattle except the 
calves,”’ my host said. ‘“‘When the calves 
get old enough to eat, they are given 
whole corn and whole oats. They cannot 
eat these as fast a& they can ground stuff, 
there is no meal to stick to their mouth 
and there is less likelihood of scouring as 
when ground feeds are given. We do not feel that we can grind 
the feed for the other stuff cheaper than they ean, if they would 
grind it, but they will not and it is a case of feeding the feed to 
them in such a way that they will get the largest amount of 
nutrients from that which is given. 

“And by the way, it is about as necessary to have pigs fol- 
lowing a breeding herd as a bunch of steers. Last winter, we 
had sixteen grade berkshire gilts following the breeding herd 
and all they got in addition to what they picked up after the 
cattle, was about four quarts of shelled corn each day. The first 
twelve of them farrowed raised 102 pigs. Not so bad considering 
that the pig crop was generally poor.” (Continued on page 60 





























R 4073 

Horsemen's and Stock- 
men's Knife with large 
curved sabre spey blade 
for marking, a correctly 
shaped surgical blade for 
altering, etc., and a punch 
blade for cleaning hoofs, 
—— | holes in leather and 

n repair work. Stag 
andie. Nickel Silver lining, 
bolsters, rivets and shield. 
Length Y% inches. 


“ 
w 


Price $2.50 For Farmers 








Hog Raiser’s and Farmer's Knife. 
A large Turkish clip for general 
work, a correctly shaped surgical 
biade for altering, etc., and 4 
unch blade for drilling holes in 
ather and general repair jobs. 
Stag handle. Nickel Silver lining, 
bolsters, rivets and shield. Leng 


closed, 4 inches. 
Price $2.50 


Real Knives With Veterinary Blades 


EMINGTON Knives like these give a Quick, clean cutting knives and quick heal- 
farmer more than he expects. A pocket ing incisions for altering,marking,dewlapping, 
knife that won’t do what it is intended to do docking lambs tails. Endorsed by veterinary 


is expensive at any price. 


surgeons and professional cuttersevery where. 


Illustrations show four typical Remington Finding this quality in pocket knives may be 
Pocket Knives, with blades specially shape? new but it’s all the more welcome, Farmers 
for allthe exacting requirements ofthe Farmer, everywhere welcome Remington into the 
Cattleman, Sheepman, Horseman and Veteri- knife industry. Bringing to their work all 


nary Surgeon. 


Solid construction ; strong knives that stand 


the Remington resources of metallurgy, in- 
itiative and ability. 


up; blades uniformly hardened and tempered There is a wide variety of Remington knives 
up to the Remington standard of doing things. to select from in many combinations of blades. 


All fitted with genuine Nickel Silver lin- Specific Knives for Specific Purposes. 
ings, bolsters, rivets and shield. No chance Identify the genuine Remington by 
for the poison that so often develops from this mark stamped on the heel of the , 
master blade. 


using knives with steel or brass linings. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 
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Sheepmen’s and,Cattle- 


Remington, 


Stockmen'’s and Ranch- 


men's Knife A large . ‘s Knife. 
spear biade for general «== A\ Wp THE AUTHORITY '~ FIRE ARMS, SSurved esbee apap tints 


work, a long curved cor- 


for marking and heavy 


rectly shaped surcical YAGI AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY Tork. at correctly 


blade for docking, skin- 
ning and altering, and a 
unch blade for drillin 


shaped surgical] blade 
for altering, etc., and 
a small (pen) blade. 


oles in’ leather and [Ss ~~ —* Also Makers of Remington Stag handle, Nickel 


general repair oOo’. 
St.g handle. _ Nickel 
Silver lining, bolsters, 
rivets and shields. 
Length, 3 74 Inches. 


Price $2.50 | 





4 Silver lining, bol- 
Cash Registers / A gters, rivets and 
shield. Length 
closed, 3% in 
ches. 


Z\ Price$2.50 


If, for any reason, your dealer 
is unable to supply you, send 
money order, give number of 
knife you desire, and Reming- 
ton will mail your knife to 
you direct, postpaid. 











Protect Your 


Investment 





get the most out of your motor car 
investment, insure it against time and 


weather. Protect it with uto- 
motive Products - they will add years of 
dependable service and keep it new in 
appearance after long hard use. 


The high quality of @Ase Pro- 
ducts is recognized wherever auto- 
mobiles are used. Their many uses 
to keep cars new in appearance and 
performance has made them an 
outstanding need in the industry. 


When your dealer offers you a 
Whiz Product to supply a need, 
you can depend on it - he knows it 
will make good, 


recommend it. 


ey F 
CPt Madiigotoad 


President 


or he wouldn't 







= 


If it’s a torn top, a shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears, ora leaky radiator 
there’s a Whiz Product 
for it and for most of a 
car's other needs. 


Ask for the Whiz Hand 
It's Free 


Manual, No. 74 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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Serve and Save 
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SOYBEAN FORAGE FOR HOGS 


Is soybean forage profitable for fatten- 





jing pigs? Last summer the lowa experi- 
iment station set aside six fields of soy- 
beans and two of rape in order to get some 
information on this subject. Four of the 
fields were devoted to the forage or hay 
| varieties of soybeans, the Peking and the 
|Columbia. The other two were set aside 
for Manchus, a variety that yields a high 
percentage of beans. 

The two rape lots and the dry lot pigs 
made cheaper gains than any of the lots 
pastured on soybean forage. One lot, 
which had access to a high seed yielding 
| variety of soybean, the Manchus, made 
|a good showing. Further tests are to be 
made on this variety during the coming 
summer. 

It would seem from the first results, 
| that the use of high seed yielding varieties 
in the fall for finishing hogs for market, is 
to be recommended. “Soybeans in the 
cornfield are making oak” says John 
Evvard in commenting on the test. He 
believes it will eventually pay to plant 
fields of beans alongside the cornfield to be 
hogged off. High cost of seed stands in 
the way of such a practice now. 

Green, leafy forage is best secured from 
rape, alfalfa, red clover and bluegrass in 
season. At best, the soybean forage season 
is short as the first frosts completely de- 
stroy the soybean leaves. 


A PUREBRED BOOSTER 

Out of his experience with scrub boars 
versus purebred boars, Arthur W. 
Moellering, Clayton county, Iowa, is 
lof the opinion that a farmer can make 
nearly forty percent greater returns in 
raising hogs for market by the use of a 
purebred sire. 

“T figure it this way,” he says. “By 
using a purebred boar you can produce 
pigs of better conformation and quality, 
and this insures a higher selling price 
when shipping day comes. Then, again, 
the purebred boar will increase produc- 
tion, in that he sires larger and stronger 
| litters which mean more pounds of pork 
| per sow. 

Besides these things, the progeny of the 
| purebred boar make greater gains in pro- 
|portion to feed consumed, and for that 
reason can be produced at less cost.” 

Moellering has also learned that pure 
bred pigs mature more rapidly and are 
ready for market sooner than scrubs. 

After trying two other breeds of hogs, 
Moellering changed to the duroc jersey. 
“T have found in my last three years of 
work,” he says, “that the red pig is satis- 
factory in every way.” He is now en- 
gaged in the job of producing duroes of 
extreme size and quality.—F. L. C., Iowa. 








PARTS OF A HORSE COLLAR 

The fore-wale is the small, rounded 
portion of the collar that is seen on the 
front of the collar that holds the harness 
in place. It is made of leather and stuffed 
with straw. It has no bracing surface 
upon the animal. The after-wale is of 
stout hide and covers the body of the 
collar. 

The caps are the points on the top of the 
collar. The housing strap is that strap 
with which the collar is fastened together. 
The throat is the bottom portion of the 
collar, and the part that les just below 
| the animal’s neck. 

The neck is the part of the collar sur- 
rounding the crest of the neck juet in 
front of the withers. The body side is the 
yart of the collar that furnishes the brac- 
jing or draft surface for the collar._— 
G. H. C., lowa, 
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olonial Special 

Farmers Salt 
make it the 
quickest dis- 
solving salt. 


Livestock Needs Salt 


Regularly—as You Do 


Horses, beef or milk cattle, 
hogs, sheep and even poultry 
need the mineral elements of 
salt in their food—just as 
regularly as you do. 

Colonial Special Farmers Salt best 
meets their need. Its porous, fluff 
flakes don’tharden orsift out of feed. 
and dissolve instantly when eaten. 
Pure salt —a 70-Ib. bag as big as 100 
Ibs. of ordinary salt—easier tohandle. 

Try a few bags of Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt—for feeding and every 
farm use. 


The Colonial Salt Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Chicago Boston 
Buffalo Atlanta Pittsburgh 


COLONIAL 
SPECIAL Ss ALT 


FARMERS 














NaRness 


Ke 
300aYs Post Yourself 
INVESTIGATE Walsh no-buckle fiarness before 
buying harness. Let me send this wonderful 
harness on 30 days’ free trial. »Outwears b 
harness because it hasno bucklestotearstraps, 
nofriction rings to wear them, no holesinstraps 
toweakenthem. Highest quality of leather. 
Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 
Costs less, saves repairs, wears longer, fits any size horse per- 
fectly. Made in all styles, back pads, side backers, breeching- 
less etc. LIBERAL TERMS, 85.00after 30 day trial, balance 
monthly. Write for FREE catalog and new reduced prices. 





















ames M. WALSH, Pres., WALSH HARNESSCOMPANY 
. 26 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 


ABS 





ORBI 


MARFA 


NE 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes 


Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
orremove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 

W.F. Young, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Masa. 









82 page book—how to keep your 

dog well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 36 
ence with 











by Craig.28th edition Is 
JUDGING LIVESTOCK ¥"i.% a 
Cattle, Horses and Sheep best fitted fur farm use or sa! 
Your Copy sent prepaid for $2.00 draft or money order te 
The Kenyon Co. Inc., Publishers, Des Moines, lows 




















FINDS HEIFER FEEDING PAYS | 
: For the past]! 
three years, James 
Clawson of Butler 
county, Ohio, has 
fed heifers. He 
finds them more} 
profitable than 
steers because they | 
can be bought]; 
cheaper, and if sold | 
in the late spring, they bring fully as much | 
as steers. : 
In 1922, he bought hereford heifer | ; 
calves in Kansas City. These calves|} 
weighed 450 pounds and cost him less | 
than $25 a head laid down at his home| | 
station. After feeding them all winter, | 
they sold in May on the Cincinnati mar- | 
ket and netted $65 each, making him $40 
per head. Having bluegrass and stalk | 
pasture until early winter and all the | 
silage and alfalfa hay they wanted, this | 
particular car of heifers ate less than | 
700 bushels of corn during the feeding | | 
period. 
This year, Clawson is feeding fifty | 
heifers that he bought in Kansas City |/f 
the fifteenth of September. They aver-| a" 
aged 415 pounds at the yards. He always |} 
insists that the weights be kept down to]! — 
avoid heifers that may be in calf. The 
1923-24 heifers cost $5.50 per hundred | 
and represented a cost of $25.48 per head | 
laid down ready to walk home. 
Says Clawson: ‘“‘Buy light heifers when 
the fall rush to market is on. At this 
time they can usually be bought cheaper 
than steers. Up until the bad weather | 
that started the tenth of January, these | 
heifer calves had had no other feed but 
bluegrass and stalk pasture. They were 
given shelter after November. Usually 
when the calves have gathered the surplus 
corn and what stalks they can get from 
the cornfield, they are eased onto corn- 
soybean silage and alfalfa hay. As soon | 
as they get on full feed, cottonseed meal | 
is gradually added until one pound per | 
heifer is reached. Full feed of corn for} 
the fifty heifer calves this year is seven | 
bushels per day.” 
From past experience Clawson says 
that when he sells these heifers in May, | 
they bring prices comparable to those paid 
jor steers, so it is more profitable to feed | 
them because of the smaller cost. He has, | 
so far, sold on the Cincinnati market and 
the calves grade from “‘good”’ to “‘choice.”’ 
This is the line of most profit, since the | 
Cincinnati market is not discriminating | 
enough to pay the extra cost of making | 
“prime’”’ beef. 
Clawson farms 240 acres, grows sweet | 
elover and alfalfa by simply sowing the 
seed in the wheat in the spring, covering 
either with a spike tooth harrow or a culti- 
packer. Clawson claims no one can feed 
heifer calves profitably without a silo. | 
The corn he ‘“‘jugs,” he wants to get pretty 
ripe before being put into the silo.— 


1. J. M., Ind. | ; 
a | MediumCars 15°° 
BLISTERING ON RAPE HeeryCars. 


White hogs are more subject to sunscald | and Trucks 
on rape pasture than red or black hogs. I | 
have seen white belted hogs blister and 
erack on top of the shoulders during early | 
summer. Other hogs will blister around | 
the ears and tail where the hair is short. 

If the hogs sunscald, which amounts to 
the same thing as sunburning, by keeping 
them off the rape while the dew is on and 
out of the wet rape on hot, sunshiny days, 
sunseald can be prevented. When the 
rape does not come up to the baek of the 
hogs, there is little danger that they will 
blister. It is the hot sun and water on the 
rape that does the damage, not the rape, 
and they can be blistered on wet alfalfa 
and red clover as well as on rape. 

A coating of black, crude oil or dark 
eolored vaseline over the blistered parts is 
a good treatment for sunscald.—M. W. 


enhanc, | AMERICAN BOSCH 
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SPARK PLUGS 


Ford Size 75c Regular Sizes $1 


SHOCK 
ABSORBER 


PRICES per PAIR 
Fords lo” 


PRICE $9.50 
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FORDS 


TYPE PRICE 


600 °128 


IN Canada $19 
An Ignition System for Fords that is 
absolutely dependable, efficient and long 
lived. It will make your Ford start 
easily in cool weather or hot—it’s water- 
proof and oil proof—rain can’t affect it. 


It will do away with “bucking” at all 
speeds, stop your ignition troubles, 
make constant timer changes unneces- 
sary and save more than its first cost in 
six months. The spark advance is auto- 
matic. Used by more than a hundred 
thousand Ford owners, thousands 
of whom have written glowing letters 
of praise and satisfaction. 


Itis “Bosch Made’”’—manufactured by 
the makers of the world famous Bosch 
Magneto—backed by the Bosch Guar- 
antee, and serviced by nearly a thousand 
Bosch Service Stations. Your money 
back in 30 days if not entirely satisfied. 


Write for literature 


American Bosch Magneto Corporation 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit 
an Francisco 


Dealers—Certain territories present unusual opportuni- 
ties for live, well informed dealers. Write or wire now. 


MAGNETO CORPORATION 
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WHAT WILL THE PROFITS BE? 


ROFITS on the 1924 wool clip will de- 
pend mainly on the market price and 
cost of production. As a rule, we think of 
the market price as the chief limiting factor. 
In Morgan and Noble counties, Ohio, 
a check of wool production costs last year 
showed that some farmers were raising it 
for ten cents a pound while frequently a 
neighbor’s costs would run as high as 
eighty cents. At the same market price 
for wool, it is easy to see how one man 
can make a profit while the other one 
loses heavily. 

The chief factors that help keep down 
costs are: A large flock, since it was found 
that the amount of labor required to care- 
for thirty sheep was almost as great as for 





eighty. 
pound used twenty-one percent alfalfa and 
seventy-nine percent of clover and mixed 
hay while the growers with high costs 
fed but five percent alfalfa, fifty-five per- 
cent clover and mixed hay and forty per- 
cent timothy. Large lamb crops increased 
receipts, and lowered the cost of wool. 
Men whose costs were lowest, raised twice 
as many lambs as the group with high costs. 


HOG SUNSHADE 

Having no trees in his hog pasture, 
R. R. Grimes of Lee county, lowa, con- 
structed the sunshade shown in the pic- 
ture. It was a matter of a few minutes 
to set four large posts for the corners and 
another post between each of these. 

Three cross-pieces were nailed to posts 
for the covering support. Across these 
were laid five long poles for the main sup- 











Cheap but very useful 


yort and short odds and ends of boards 
tee the poles and lapping one or two 
prevented the straw from falling thru. 

In the heat of the day it is always oc- 
cupied and adds to the comfort of the hogs. 
It is located on the brow of a slope and 
whenever there is a breeze stirring, the 
hogs get the full benefit of it. For com- 
fort. and economy Grimes claims it is hard 
to beat.—M. W. 

WORMING HOGS 

All pigs should be wormed a few weeks 
after weaning. Wait just long enough to 
allow them to get on regular feed. By 
treating at this time, you may not see any 
large number of worms as the result of 
your treatment. But this im itself is a 
recommendation for early treatment since 
the worms are removed before they have 
multiplied to any extent. 

Before giving hogs individual worm 
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treatment, they should be taken entirely 
off feed for at least twenty-four hours. 
They may have all the water they wish fo 
drink but no feed of any kind. This is 
very important since I know of many 
cases in which hogs have been killed by 
being allowed to have feed at the wrong 
tume. 

It is not only necessary to keep all 
regular feed away from the hogs, but be 
sure that they do not have straw or hay 
bedding. I have known hogs to eat their 
bedding when they became quite hungry 
and die as the result of impaction of the 
stomach. 

Twelve hours before treating the hogs, 
two or three pounds of either glauber’s or 
epsom salts should be given in water- 
soaked oats for each ton live weight of 
pigs. This dose should be increased if the 
10gs are very badly constipated and 
should be somewhat reduced if the pi 
are in bad condition and already weak. 
Pigs that are constipated should not be 
given a worm treatment and it should be 
made certain that each pig has received 
enough of the physic to produce the de- 
sired results. 

Pigs may be killed by the use of the 
balling gun if it is used carelessly. In the 
back part of a pig’s throat there is a pocket 
in which the capsule or tablet may be 
thrust by the careless person, resulting 
in the death of the hog by reason of irrita- 
tion set up. 

How to Give the Dose 

First, insert the gag and open the 

mouth; then lay the balling gun on the 


The men with lowest costs per~haek of the tongue tipping the end with 


the capsule in slightly downward. Release 
the capsule and if it has not been pre- 
viously dipped in some form of oil to make 
it slippery, follow with a little water to 
make the hog swallow. This water can 
be administered with a syringe or out of 
a bottle if you are careful to see that the 
hog does not break the bottle. 

Oil of chenopodium is somewhat nause- 
ating. It is impossible to put a consider- 
able dose in a capsule and that is one rea- 
son for making up a worm oil containing 
the same ingredients. However, because 
the worm oil strikes the stomach in the 
form in which it does, it is necessary to 
give the pig a little something to eat 
before giving the oil if you wish to avoid 
nausea. 

About one-half hour before giving the 
individual worm oil treatment, make up 
a very thin, warm slop and let your pigs 
have just enough of it to insure a little of 
it in the stomach. Be careful not to over- 
feed. Administer the worm oil with a one- 
ounce dose syringe, using a bit or gag if 
you prefer, altho it is not necessary. "he 
that the nozzle rests fairly well back on the 
tongue. Do not squirt out the oil sud- 
denly, but allow it to run out of the nozzle 
slowly so that the hog will start to swal- 
low. See that he is not given more than 
he will swallow. 

Santonin or chenopodium capsules are 
good for pigs up to approximately seventy- 
five pounds in weight. Over that weight 
two capsules should be given. Twenty- 
five and thirty pound pigs are seldom 
treated, but if they are, and are in good 
general condition,.one capsule will not be 
too much of a dose, but they should re- 
ceive no more than that. 

A dose of worm oil is one ounce to a pig 
weighing fifty to seventy-five pounds; less 
than fifty pounds use one-half ounce; 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds one 
and one-half ounce; over one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, two ounces. 

Six hours after treating the hog with 
either capsule or worm oil, feed from one 
to one and one-half pounds of epsom or 
glauber’s salts, in water soaked oats for 
each ton live weight of hogs. Be careful 
in feeding at this time to see that the hogs 
do not overeat. Give them only what 
they can clean up in a few minutes and if 


some of them are more greedy than the 
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others, drive them back so each one will 
get about an even feed. 

Wait another six hours and then allow 
the hogs to have all the warm, thin slop 
they will drink. Let them fill up. Feed 
lightly for another day or two to prevent 
the pigs from overloading their stomachs. 
Go light on corn until the hog is on full 
feed. 

If your hogs are badly infested with 
worms, it is a good plan to treat them a 
second time in about ten days to take care 
of the worms which may have hatched 
in the meanwhile. 

Deaths from giving hogs any of the 
worm remedies mentioned are either acci- 
dental or due to carelessness. The rem- 
edies themselves, given to hogs not already 
on the verge of death, will not in any case 
prove fatal, but they must be given accord- 
ing to directions. The same care must be 
exercised that you would use in treating 
any other animal.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


LIKES PUREBREDS FOR FEEDING 
Carl Day of Cass county, Nebraska, 
believes that the use of purebred sires is 
justifiable whether a man sells for the 
ebred market or not. Day raises short- 
orns and has a definite program for his 
livestock operations. 

About forty calves are dropped on the 
Day farm each year. Last year Day 
sold a bunch of calves averaging 800 
pounds each at the age of thirteen 
months. They were sold at prices run- 
ning from $73 to $112 each. If Day had 
been able to sell these calves as breeding 
stock, they would not have brought him 
any more at that time and the overhead 
expense of selling to breeders was elimi- 
nated. 

In feeding his calves Day makes use of 
oats, corn and cobmeal and alfalfa hay. 
He finds that his calves make good gains 














Some of Day’s young stuff 


on this ration and that the use of ground 
ear corn keeps them in good condition and 
prevents scouring. He finds that the 
calves eat the ground ear corn ‘better 
during the first part of the feeding period 
than the latter part. 

Speaking of his ideas along livestock 
production lines Day said: “Always 
determine individuality. Do not econo- 
mize on the sire. Remember he is half 
your herd. Then when you are ready for 
your first purebred females, make up 
your mind to buy good ones bred right, 
or wait until you can. Don’t hesitate to 
manufacture a few good steers each year. 

Calves have been fed on the Day farm 
for the past fifteen years. This experi- 
ence has convinced him of the benefits 
of feeding calves in preference to older 
cattle and the value of having quality 
stuff thru the process of grading up.— 
H. H. B., Nebr. 


Shorthorns In Missouri. Another of 
John Ashton’s highly interesting investi- 
gations of the early history of livestock in 
the middle west. Ask the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, for it. 
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Comfort - Long Wear « Good Looks 
built in Rae 


fibre cotton ‘clo loth, 
and triple- stitched 

aa e 
Riveted, rustproof 
. buttons that can- 
a not come off. 


EE Union-Alls are built to endure the hard- 
est kind of wear and strain. They give fubcrassier Es 
longer and more satisfactory wear than any “""**“* 
other work garment made. 





But Lee quality doesn’t stop with durability. 
Lee Union-Alls are designed and tailored to 
fit. They give solid comfort—no binding belt, 
no chafing suspenders, no double thickness at 
the waist. And they’re always snappy and neat 
in appearance. 


This all-round superiority has made Lee Union- 
Alls the most popu- 
lar work garment in 
America. Just try 
them and see what 
long, satisfactory wear 
they will give you. 
But be sure you get 
the genuine. They 
can’t be Union-Alls 
unless they’re Lee. 





Sold by better dealers 
everywhere 


















































Other Lee Work 
Lee Overalls, Work Shirts and Pants are in- 
cluded in the famous Lee line of work 
ee ing. Lee quality is built in them, too! 














THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY, Kansas City, Missouri 


Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 
















VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms »ssible, and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umoas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


SHEEP RAISERS FIGHT WORMS 

A state-wide attack on stomach worms 
in sheep was 'aunched this spring in Ohio. 
This pest is the most serious one sheep 
raisers have to contend with. 

Nicotine sulphate is the mixture used 
and recommended by the Ohio experiment 
station. Two teaspoonfuls of forty per- 
cent nicotine sulphate are mixed with a 
quart of water. For sheep one year old or 
older, give two to three ounces; for lambs 
five months old or older, give one to two 
ounces. Vary the dose within these limits 
according to the condition of the animal. 

For best results, sheep should be kept 
away from food and water for eighteen 
hours before and six hours after treat- 
ment. Be sure to keep the solution thoro- 
ly mixed and measure the dose accurately. 
Use glass, earthenware or wooden dishes. 
Dosing is best done with a syringe or small 
mouthed bottle. 

Keep sheep standing when giving medi- 
cine; to control the animal, back it into a 
corner and straddle its neck; don’t raise 
the head higher than necessary, but keep 
nostrils level with eyes; don’t treat ewes 
heavy with lamb unless absolutely neces- 
sary. 

When possible, feed and keep the sheep 
in a dry lot for at least three days after 





treatment. This will help control spread 
of worms on the pasture. Finally, meas- 
ure doses carefully; an over-dose may be | 
fatal. 


Worms of Horse—I have a black mare which 
is affected with worms. They are the long thin 
ones.—J. 8., Mich. 

The worms referred to are ascandae which in- 
habit the smal! intestines. To get rid of them with- 
hold feed for eighteen hours and then have a 
veterinarian give oil of chenopodium (American 
wormseed) in strong gelatin capsules. The dose 
is ten to twenty cubic centimeters of fifteen drops 
each and should immediately be followed by a one 
to one and one-half quart of raw linseed oil. The 
treatment may be repeated in two weeks. 

Loss of Ewes—I lost two ewes within three 
weeks. Both had lambs, their wool became loose. 
I opened one of them ‘and thegal!l was large, bloated, 
green, and ruptured.—P. J., Minn. 

Such losses of pregnant ewes are common in late 
winter and early spring. They die of self poisoning 
(autointoxication) induced by torpidity or disease 
of the liver and constipation caused by prolonged 
overfeeding of coarse, dry, bulky roughage, lack 
of succulent or laxative feed, and too little exercise. 
There is no successful remedy but it may be pre- 
vented by feeding clover or alfalfa hay scattered 
over the surface of a distant field to which the ewes 
are made to walk night and morning, and also 
riving each ewe two pounds of roots or somecorn- 
silage daily. Avoid feeding much corn, and with- 
hold any feed that is moldy or otherwise damaged. 
Keep the bowels active. 

Ill Conditioned Heifer—I have a heifer wi.ich 
does not eat well and does not fatten. She has a 
lump on her stomach that looks like she was rup- 
tured. What can I do for her?—W. O., Kan. 

The heifer may be carrying a dead ealf and it 





should be removed if that is the case. When time 
is up for the calf % be born, a veterinarian should | 
examine the womb, if the calf is not delivered, and 
remove the fetus by hand. If that is not the cause 
of the condition oo sacribed and the teeth are in order | 
the heifer is probably afflicted with tuberculosis. 
That could be det ermined by having the tuberculin 





test applied by a veterinarian. The disease is in- 
curable and contagious. If found present the heifer 
should be disposed of in the manner prescribed by 
state law which the veterinarian will explain 
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What Your Neighbors Told 
Me About Home Heating 


I have just made a trip over a good part 
of the mid-west section of the country, 
studying how homes are being heated 
(or not heated), because I know what 
a job it is for you to properly heat your 
home. Here are some suggestions for 


E. B. LaNGENBERG 


Member Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Assn., Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ven- 
@ilating Engineers, National 
Assn. Sheet Metal Contractors. 


you. 
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By E. B. Langenberg 


I have been making furnaces nearly all my 
life, and I honestly believe we make the best 
farnace on the market. But I wanted to know 
just what the people who were using fur- 
naces—ours as well as others—thought about 
them. 

In 9 cases out of 10 I found that the Warm 
Air Pipe Furnace seems the most popular, 
because it makes every room cozy and comfort- 
able during the coldest days, costs no more 
to operate than other kinds, and gives gen- 
uine all around satisfaction. 


Front Rank Popular 


I found a large number of Front Ranks dur- 
ing my trip, and toa 
man, the ront nde noe 


moisture to make it healthful and comfort- 
able—just like putting a pan of water on the 
stove. 


Built to Last 


We've been making this same type of fur- 
nace for 36 years, and when I saw some of 
our furnaces twenty and twenty-five years old 
still giving good service, I knew that the orig- 
inal principles of Front Rank design and 
construction were sound and correct. You 
can’t dispute the test of time. 

I know now, better than ever before, just 
what a good furnace the Front Rank is. I 
know that it is bringing health tothousands 

homes—taking need- 


;LRONT RANK = drudgery from the 


lives of men and women, 





owners were 
enthusiastic. ogres grat- 
ified me, because the 
Front Rank is made to heat just such homes. 
Now, here are some of the Front Rank fea- 
tures that made such a hit with these men 
and their families. In the first place, the 
Front Rank is within the average man's 
means—both to buy and operate. The Front 
Rank burns af the fuel, without waste. 

I also found the Front Rank giving general 
satisfaction because of its st cf boiler-plate 
construction. The gas and smoke can’t leak 
out through the fire pot, and up into the 


air you breathe. 


The Front [Rank, too, has a water cham- 
ber so that the warm air absorbs enough 
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merly could be enjoyed only in big cities. 


Write Me 

If you will write me, giving the size of your 
house, number of rooms, and direction it 
faces, I will be able to tell you how much a 
furnace should cost you. In any event, write 
for our complete heating booklet, “Front 
Rank on the Firing Line, * which will be sent 
free on request. 


CB Lengenberg wor 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
blished 1 
‘¢ 4550 North Euclid Ave. St. Louis, Ma 
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‘Good d Bye! We're ie orn Home -Front Rank i is too Hot!” 


cultural Colleges, etc. Com 

by experts of world's oldest feed 
manufacturers. Send your same 
today. Copy sent postpaid. No 
cost, 20 obligation. 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
D C6 Waukegan. .s 
















RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
STA SURELY 
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White Hogs. Large profitable kind 


| 0, I, eh y best blood lines. Pedigreed pigs. Circu- 
| lars Free. C. H. Ruebush, Good Hope, Illinois | 





















than any other wheels, cost 
figuring years of service. Make 

any wagon good as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 


EMPIRES Soir reat 
Fish Bite ==: te saa oxy bast with 


Best Fish Bait wy to Keeps you busy 


liing them out. A $1 BOX FREE to introduce 
e fish and Write 


my new " me today. 
J.F.Gregory, D-121, Lebanon, Mo. 









O sows, ies. (Pigs $16 per pair, od kin). Pedigreed. 
Prolific, growthy. ©. 1, C, Farms, Selo, lilincls 
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Pigs Have Fits—Please advise what to do for 
yung pigs that take fits. I lost the sow when 
»igs were three weeks old. Been feeding boiled 
ts, wheat, and middlings. Now after mother 
ed young pigs take fits and die —J. B., Penn 

Do not feed boiled feed to swine. It is unneces- 
sary and is liable to cause indigestion, fits or kindred 
troubles. Give skimmilk as a drink and supply 

iixed meals from a self-feeder. Also allow access 

alfalfa hay, salt, air-slaked lime and wood ashes 
nd make the pigs take active outdoor exercise 
ery day. To expel worms, which are probably 
present, fast the hogs for twenty-four hours and 
then give each of them from a bottle or dose syringe, 
iirty drops of oil of chenopodium and one-half an 
ince of castor oil for every fifty pounds of body 
weight. Repeat this treatment for two weeks 

Proper Care of Brood Mare—I have a mare 
that lest two colts. They died about twelve to 
fifteen hours after birth. She had the appearance 
f having kidney trouble. Would it be safe to breed 
er again?—L. L. G., Mo 

In the future, have the mare work lightly or run 
uut daily for active exercise every day. Feed well 

mixed clover and timothy hay, oats, bran, a 
few ears of corn and carrots. The foals should then 
come strong and the mare have plenty of milk. 
Have the mare foal in a clean, freshly bedded box 
stall. Instantly at birth, saturate the stump of 
the foal’s navel with tincture of iodine and then 
just it with powdered starch, or finely sifted slaked 
lime. Repeat the applications daily until the cord 
s entirely dried. The mare may be bred again if 
you feed and manage her in that way and give the 
foal the attention prescribed. 

Excess of Joint Oil—I have a fine large colt 
that was born in April and has made a good growth 
all summer but about a month after birth a large 
lump about the size of a teacup came on his leg. 
It was soft and when opened nothing came out of 
t but a little blood. A month later a lump came 
on the other leg, altho not quite so large. They 
sre making the coit a little stiff in the hind legs. 
| would like to know what the trouble is, what 
caused it, and what can be done for it.—C. C., 
N. Dak. 


The swelling should not have been opened as an 
excessive amount of joint oil usually is the cause 
of the enlargement in such cases Infection of 
the navel at birth sometimes causes disease of the 
stifle joints and when lameness is present the con- 
dition usually proves incurable. We should advise 
you to cover the enlargements with pine tar. Then 
let the colt run outdoors as much as possible, but 
feed him liberally. Renew the application of tar 
when the first has about worn off. This may help, 
but there is no certain remedy. If you prefer to 
give active treatment, use a proprietary reducing 
preparation which you can buy at a drug store 
with full directions. 


THE OLD FAMILY HORSE 


No, wife, I will not sell him, 
I know his day is o'er; 
But he's helped me in the farm work 
For twenty years and more 
I couldn't have paid the mortgage 
I gave to lawyer Pratt, 
Without him, se don't worry, 
I've got more heart than that, 


The world has gone beyond him, 
It's automobiles now; 

They've even got these tractors 
To hitch to drill and plow. 

The quicker you can get t 
Is the slogan of these days; 

I think there's too much hurry, 
It puts one in a daze. 


My dear, do you remember 
The time I brought Prince home? 
And turned him in the pasture 
That day to roll and roam? 
*T was early in the spring time, 
And we were young folks then; 
And that just now reminds me, 
He's just the age of Ben. 


His mane was black and gloasy, 
His hair like satin shone; 

How proud we were to see hi 
“And feel he was our own. 

I'd bought a brand new surry— 

etn rubber tires were in; 

"N’ I hitched up Sunday evening 
And took you for a spin 


You've driven him to market 
With butter an’ eggs an’ stuffl— 
He's always been so gentle— 
Had spirit too, enough; 
I’ve u him in the planting 
And thru the harvest spell; 
He's always been so faithful, 
And served so long and well. 


I'll put him in the meadow 
That faces toward the west: 
Where the creek shines in the sunl ebt) 
And where the grass is best. 
And he can work a little, 
Just to keep him fit; 
He’s richly earned his living, 
If he doesn't work a bit. 


And he can run and canter, 
Or lie down in the sun; 

And dream of horses’ heaven— 
I wish there could be one 


—Laura M, Gregg, 
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his is the BUMPER+the 

















that’s going to pro- 
tect and enhance 
the appearance of 
my new car from the 
very start-off!” says 
the wise motorist 


WEED BUMPERS are 
famous for their strength, 
resiliency and beauty. They 
reflect the wisdom and 
good taste of thousands 
of motorists from whom 
they so faithfully deflect 


accidents. 


There is aWeed Bumper 
for every car made. Ten 
styles in addition to the 
Weed “Sturdy Spring-Bar” 
Bumper pictured here- 
with. Priced from $11.00 
to $28.00. 


Write for folder describ- 
ing and picturing the 
complete line of Weed 
Bumpers. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 












In Canada 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario ele) 
District Sales Offices 






Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 










The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Welded and Weldless Chains 
For All Purposes 





























60 
HOW MANY COLTS THIS SPRING? 


“"\JO man can afford to raise more horses 

than he needs in his actual farm work. 
No man can afford to have idle horses and 
mules on his farm, save those that are 
growing and are actually appreciating in 
value. In the cornbelt well planned work 
with a satisfactory rotation will permit 
one to handle a farm well with one work 
animal for each thirty acres of farm area. 
This means that a 240-acre farm will re- 
quire eight work animals and these 
should be staggered in age. In other words, 
there should be one pair at four; one pair 
at five; and one pair at six years of age. 
The oldest pair should be sold off in the 





Pete weighs 1,775 pounds 
and stands 17 4% hands 


A desirable type. 


fall when six and one-half years old.”” The 
above is a statement by Wayne Dinsmore, 
secretary of the Horse Association of 
America. He continues: 

““Good management also involves raising 
enough colts to furnish the needed re- 
placements as rapidly as the older horses 
are sold. That where older animals 
are sold off, there must be young ones to 
take their places. In other words, an 
eight-horse farmer must raise two colts 
per year, and to do this he must breed 
four mares; for experience shows that not 
more than one-half of the mares bred will 
raise colts that come to maturity. This 
naturally gives a farmer an opportunity 
to select the four best mares that he has. 
None of these should be less than 1,300 
pounds in weight and they should be bred 
to the best sires available. 

“Some men prefer to raise mules, but 
even where this is done, the older mares 
should be sold off each fall at six and one- 
half years, and a pair of fillies coming three 
purchased to take their place. Brood 
mares should be young enough to be ap- 
preciating in value while working and 
raising colts. 

This is a sound policy which avoids an 
over-production of horses and mules on 
farms. In intervals when all work animals 


is, 








Bob weighs 1,800 pounds. His height is 


17 hands 


are not actually needed in harness, mares 
with foals and the younger animals should 
be given the benefit of such rest periods. 
This makes it possible to have all work 
animals ready to step into collar when a 
full force is needed, and yet it allows fair 
veriods of rest in pasture for younger 
went and mares with colts 

“As to types of animals which it is best 
to raise: It is folly to breed animals that 
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will mature at less than 1,100 pounds, in 
the case of mules; and 1,400 pounds in the 
case of horses. We have in this country, 
always have had, and probably always 
will have, too many horses under 1,400 
pounds. These are less efficient in farm 
work than heavier animals and command 
materially lower prices when sold. 

“It is sound farm policy to produce the 
heavier horses and mules which will not 
only do the work more efficiently, but 
will also command higher prices when 
sold. As to horses, the more massive and 
perfectly proportioned they are as draft 
animals, the more money they will bring. 
It is, therefore, advisable to try to produce 
animals that will mature at 1,800 to 2,000 
pounds when in working condition. Also 
bear in mind that no matter how high 
the aim is, a certain number of animals 
will fall short of the desired type and size. 

“Tt has sometimes been argued that a 
1,300-pound horse will pull as much as a 
heavier one, that it will be more active, 
and better able to stand the hot weather. 
The pulling contests held at the Iowa 
experiment station, at the Iowa state fair 
and at the National Horse Show, New 
York City, have completely exploded 
this idea. If they are of the right type, 
heavier horses can stand the hot weather 
as well as the lighter ones. Other things 
being equal, the horse with size will out- 
pull the medium and the light weight 
horse. . 

“Size and quality should be the aim of 
breeders. A farmer should produce only 
enough horses and mules to take care of 
his own replacements. He should diligent- 
ly try to raise heavy horses, or the heavy- 
type sugar mules that will command high 
prices. Good quality and conformation 
also-contribute materially to the selling 
price of all such animals when placed on 
the open market.” 





KANSAS WOOL GROWERS POOL 

Organized in December, 1921, the Kan- 
sas Sheep and Wool Growers Association 
now numbers 1,100 members. The asso- 
ciation was formed in order to provide 
better marketing facilities for small flock 
owners who supply ninety percent of the 
wool produced in that state. 

The pooling system has been found very 
advantageous. Two and three-fourths to 
three cents a pound has been the charge 
for grading, cine unloading and loading 
of car-lot shipments at Chicago, and 
storage and insurance for five months. 

The manager of the association believes 
there are other advantages aside from 
better prices gained from pooling. Chief 
of these advantages are: Better quality 
of wool by selling on a production basis; 
reduced freight charges by shipping in 
car-lots; small consigners get the full ad- 
vantage of each grade in their shipment. 
Furthermore, pooling reduces unnecessary 
speculation, handling and grading and pre- 
vents dumping on the market at shearing 
time. 


FEEDING PIGS ON PASTURE 

The self-feeding of corn and tankage 
on pasture proved, at the Illinois experi- 
ment station, to be an economical and 
labor-saving method of growing and fat- 
tening pigs for the early fall market. A 
number of experiments have recently been 
conducted at that station to determine 
the amounts of concentrates most profit- 
able to feed growing and fattening pigs 
on pasture. 

Without concentrates, young pigs made 
very small gains on either rape or alfalfa 
pasture. Where pigs were fed a light 
ration of corn during the summer, they 
required more concentrates per hundred 
pounds in the fall, in order to reach 225 
pounds. A medium corn ration during 
the summer allowed the use of a greater 
amount of new corn in the fall but the 
hogs sold on a later and lower market. 

The advisability of carrying fall pigs 
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thru the summer was also investigated. 
Fairly satisfactory gains were made by 
light, thin pigs carried on a moderate 
grain ration and fattened on a full ration 
in the fall. The feed requirements for 
making gains were rather high. This 
question is one that depends, of course, 
largely upon spring prices and fall pros- 
pects. As a rule, however, the Illinois 
station finds it better under ordinary con- 
ditions, not to hold fall pigs thru the sum- 
mer. Extra risk and labor involved make 
such a practice inadvisable ordinarily. 


WHERE SALT KEEPS ITS SAVOR 

Block salt is usually thrown out on the 
ground where rain and barnyard debris 
all have a part in wasting and spoiling this 
very necessary article. An economical! 
method of preserving quantity and cleanli- 
ness is shown in the illustration. 

The miniature house with box floor is 
placed on some convenient stump or post 
at a height easily reached by the stock, but 
out of danger of being tramped. The roof 








This box protects the salt 


is covered with tin (in this case, smudge- 
pot lids), and is placed so close that rains 
seldom beat under. The box-like floor 
retains what drip and wash there is from 
the lump. This particular salt “castle” is 
not only convenient and economical, but 
it is a picturesque addition to the feeding 
yard.—Mrs. R. D.8., Mich. 


CATTLE BREEDING THAT PAID 
Continued from page 52 

During the summer previous to the show 
season, the cattle art fed so as to increase 
their covering of flesh. A little silage is 
given, not as a feed but as an appetizer. 
Animals do not flesh up well during hot 
weather unless their appetites are stimu- 
lated with silage or some other cooling 
feed. For cattle that will make the rounds, 
mixed hay is fed. In addition, they get 
ground oats, ground corn and a little lin- 
seed meal. There is nothing, according to 
Ranck, better than the oats and corn 
grown at home and linseed meal to make 
the hair silky. 

Every animal to be shown is carefully 
studied, then fed and treated according 
to its needs, likes and dislikes. If an 
animal lacks depth in the barrel, it is fed 
more roughage to increase the paunch 
capacity. If it is naturally paunchy, it 
is given more concentrated feed and not 
so much roughage. When it comes show 
time, of course, the hoofs are polished 
and the tails clipped so as to bring the 
brush into greater prominence. 

There is some knack in showing but 
this breeder claims the art of showing is 
easily learned, if one has quality stuff 
to enter the ring. He says that once in 
a great while an inferior animal is doctored 
up so it takes a place over better stuff, 
but, contrary to local gossip, this is much 
rarer than is ordinarily supposed. “‘Qualit 
generally wins if it is reasonably we 
shown and I have seen it win even tho 
poorly shown.” 


Salt serves as a spice or condiment 
which whets the appetite and increases the 
palatability of feed for all livestock. 
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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing made. Mineral-surfaced in art- 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. Hag 
rot-proof seal back. Very popular for 
bungalows, cottages, garages and all 
farm buildings. 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popyer of plain-surface roll 
roofings. Made of best grade roofin 
felt, thoroughly saturated with hig 
grade water-proofing material. Under 
surface protected by rot-proof sealed 
back. ougn, pliable, elastic, durable. 
aad low ia price. Easy to lay, no skilled 
labor required. Made in two weights, 
medium and heavy. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These ‘‘Giants’” for wear and service 
are handsome enough for the expensive 
home, economical enough for small 
farm house or cottage. Their weather 
side is mineral-surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. This 
fadeless mineral surface rcesiscs fire and 
never needs painting. Their base is 
extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of this extra- 
thick, extra-rigid base, these shingles 
can be laid right over the old roof—a 
big saving on re-roofing jobs. Size 8 
x 1234 inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Base is of the best grade roofi 
felt. These shingles are otaufichiy 
weather-proof, fire-resisting and need no 
painting. Size 8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-eur- 
faced in red, green, or blue-black. Come 
in two sizes—10 inches and 12% in 
deep; both 32 inches long. The 
inch Multi-shingle, laid 4 inches to the 
weather, gives three-ply roof—the 
10-inch gives two-ply roof. 
Everlastic Octagonal Strip 
Shingles 
The latest development in the strip 
shingle. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades 
of red, green, or blue-piack. Novel de- 
signs can be made by interchangingred 
strips with green, or red strips with 
blue-black. 


The Barrett Company 


40 Rector St., New York City 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Roofs that add good looks— | 


and value—to your buildings 


Colorful roofs—roofs like these pictured here. 
Think how much they would add to the good looks 
and value of your buildings. Cover your house 
with Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Shingles—your 
barns and sheds with Barrett Mineral-Surfaced 
Roll Roofing. Both can be had in red, green or 
blue-black. 


Once you put Barrett Roofings on your build- 
ings those roofs are off your mind. No more 
worry about looks—no more patching. Sixty- 
six years of experience has taught The Barrett 
Company how to make roofings that last. 


Figured on the cost-per-year-of-service, 
Barrett Roofings are the lowest priced roofings 
you can buy. And they’re easy to lay—no need 
to employ high-priced workmen. Resist fire, too 
—do away with all danger from flying sparks 
and embers—and need no painting or staining. 


There is a Barrett dealer in the town nearest 
you. Put your roofing problems up to him. Let 
him show you Barrett Roofings. 
You'll find his advice reliable as- , 
he knows roofings from A to Z. Va 


Free Booklets that 
GivelnterestingFactsA boutRoofings 


Send us your name and address. In 
return we will mail you, absolutely 
free, booklets that give valuable facts 
about the different types of roofing 
suitable for farm use. These booklets 
also describe other products of great 
money-saving value. Drop us a post 
card or a brief letter—today! 




















































Harmony in your roofs— 
Barrett Mineral-Surfaced 
Roll Roofing on the barn 

Barrett M ineral-Surfaced 
Shingles on your 

and garage. 
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FARMERS AT THE THROTTLE 


Continued from page 14 


ucts. The writer last winter toured 
Mecosta county making a personal in- 
vestigation of the situation. At every 
shipping point shippers said they almost | 
alwavs have trouble getting “freezers” 
during the fall and winter months. Wis- 
consin and Minnesota farmers seemed to 
fare better as they were on transconti- 
nental lines. But Michigan shippers said 
they were unable to get cars even tho they 
placed orders in writing. As a result 
potatoes often froze in the pits or cellars 
at great losses to the growers. 

Last fall the railroads assured the Farm 
Bureau Traffic department they were 
going to do all in their power to prevent 
another shortage. But early in November, 
1923, an acute shortage developed. The 
lines had a daily shortage of 300 cars for 
potato loading and 100 cars for apples. 
The situation became tense. The re- 
frigerator car service department of the 








American Railway association was noti- 
fied of conditions and the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce commussion was in= | 
vited to it. As the situation continued to | 
grow worse instead of better, the Traffic | 
department wrote each Michigan rail-| 
road advising that the Farm Bureau would 
undertake to recover full damages for 
every shipper connected with it and its | 
allied organizations who might sustain | 
loss and damage thru inability to obtain | 
refrigerator cars on reasonable requests. 
It also notified them the Farm Bureau 
would spare no effort or expense to obtain | 
a determination of the question of re-| 
frigerator car supply for Miéiehigan by.| 
formal procedure before the Interstate | 
Commerce commission if that became 
necessary. 

The railroads realized the transportation 
bloc meant business. Its notices were 
mailed to each railroad with return cards 
acknowledging receipt. In ten days time 
more than 1,500 cars pouredinto Michigan, 
sufficient for immediate needs. Then — 
ping slackened and the situation gradually 
eased. 

The farmers ran amuck with a railroad 
in the “Thumb” district in the spring and 
summer of 1922. This road arbitrarily 
increased its rates three cents a bushel on 
wheat, one and one-quarter cents on oats, 
and $1.50 a ton on hay. A large tonnage 
of these crops annually originates and 
passes over this railroad but despite the 
protests of the Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change, the rates were boosted. It took 
the farmers just three months to bring 
the railroad to time. They began routi 
their business around the offending rail- 
road. Competing lines were tickled pink 
to get the extra tonnage and after some 
500 cars had been routed around the offend- 
ing line, its president became somewhat 
alarmed and hastily withdrew the arbi- 
trary rates. 

In May, 1923, the Detroit, Bay City & 
Western Railway, operating between Bay 
City, Cardo, Sandusky and Port Huron, 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce com- 
mission for permission to abandon its 
railroad. Here the Farm Bureau again 
interfered 

In federal court the receiver and officials 
of the railroad gave testimony showing 
that during eight months operation, the 
railroad had lost approximately $75,000. 
The Farm Bureau, however, thru its 
traffic department was able to show that 
$22,000 of the amount represented 
indebtedness past due before the receiver- 
ship was established. It furthershowed that 
an additional $24,000 could be saved in 
train operations. Economies which the 
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to Horses 


OOD TREATMENT insures 

good returns. No horse or mule 
cando his best work with sore shoul- 
ders. That is why TAPATCO 
Stuffed Collar Pads are a splendid 
investment. These well-made, long-lasting pads protect 
shoulders against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. 


















LJ ORSE 
COLLAR PADS 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach 
Hook te Pad. Used only on TAPATCO. 
Demand this fastener. 


Bis Uith Saddle Pade and. both Padded ‘ond. Burep 
ec. 1. e Pa a 
bocl 18 Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 
Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch ‘orty- ears 
Chatham, Ontario @) - Making Pade 









Get in business for yourself 
in your own home county— 


_ The greatest sales organization of its kind in the world is extendi 
its field into the country distriets. It needs men of ambition 
energy to ++ it to build up its business in this field. It wants men to 
work right in their own home county, where they know the people, the 


they live, and what they need to make living and housekeeping easier 
and happier. Whether A have ever sold anything or not makes no difference, 


provided you have health, determination and ambition to get into the selling 

end of the business whose men are among the highest earning salesmen in the 

U. 8. today. Many of them were straight from the farm, and without any business 

experience whatever. Today they are their own bosses, setting for themselves the 
earnings they want to make. No limit is set on how much a Fuller Man makes. 


Faller trains you in salesmanship FREE 
and you earn while you are learning! 


So if you are a man of ambition, no matter whether you are 20 or 50years old, Fuller would 
like to hear from you. Maybe you do not want to continue farming. If 0, here is the oppor- 
tunity to build up your own highly successful business right in your own community. 
Fuller gives you the ~ a pm | training, and so starts you on thesame road of success that 
he has started hundreds of others who are now making several times the earnings they ever 
thought they possibly could make. (See our full page in colors on page 31, this same issue.) 


Write for the booklet “‘Out of the Rut’’ 


It tells how scores of men found their future success with Fuller, and shows you how you 
can doit! Address, THE FULLER BRUSH CO., 1088 WINDSOR AVE., HARTFORD, 
CONN., and you will hear promptly from the nearest Fuller Branch Sales Office. 

© Thé F. B. Co, 
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transportation law than perhaps many 
.wyers. Hisearly experience in oe 


that if he was to succeed as traffic counsel 
when pitted against the best legal brains 


supplied by farmers 


over the factors influencing the economic 
ndition of Michigan agriculture, our 
{tention was drawn to transportation and 


} 


I 


\ 









erience in railway offices. He has studied 


rink from the cup of victory after numer- 


er Brody 


iblie of the country’s two leading in- 
istries—agriculture and transportation. 


separable. Each is necessary to the ex- 


ms and difficulties constantly reappear 


reight rates in the nation to market our 


eau advocated have since been put into | 
ice and as a result the deficit of | 
(00 estimated by the railroad officials 
ik to approximately $30,000. 
he Interstate Commerce commission" 
never acted upon this railroad’s pe- 
n for abandonment, and the Farm | 
wu thinks it is not likely to. Had not 
urmers protested this case along with 
shippers and business men, the line 
bably would have been junked long 


[hese are some of the major accomplish- 
ts of the Farm Bureau’s traffie de- 
tment. Many minor cases ranging 
icing of cars to speeding up delivery 
hipme nts could also be cited. These 
vements have done much to weld 
ond of friendship between the city 
| country interests in the state. The 
mers’ organization in this instance has 
ved to be a service body for the town 
5s as well as the men on the farms. 
benefits often have been shared 
ially and there have been occasions when 
business men of a grateful community 
. given elaborate banquets with the 
rm Bureau officials as their guests of 
nor. 

\ great measure of the Farm Bureau’s 
cess in transportation affairs rests upon 
man it employed as traffic counsel. 

is man is Ernest L. Ewing. He is not 
uwyer, but is just a man with a common 

ol education who has worked his way 
thru the ranks of a railroad. He knows 
ways of the carriers from actual ex- 


vy at home and now is better versed on 


ight him that “facts are facts,” an 


railroads could find, he must stick 
facts. And by using the fund of facts 
and shippers in all 
rts of the state, it is now possible for 
agricultural interests of Michigan to 


s battles with the railroads. 

lhe policy of the Michigan State Farm 
ireau in taking suc h an active part in 

nsporte tion § affairs,” said General Man- 
“is thoroly in harmony with 

gener: al and rapidly increasing ap- 
ciation of the vital importance to the 


the order named, agriculture and trans- 
rtation are the most important factors 
the world’s affairs today, and they are 


ence of the other and the problems of 
th are receiving more attention now 
n ever before. New problems and 
v conditions arise daily, and old prob- 


varying degrees of importance. 
We felt that most of our problems 
ild be solved by ourselves. As we looked 


irketing. We asked ourselves: ‘Why 
suld we be required to pay the highest 


ducts?’ We could see no good reason, 
we directed our efforts toward relief. 
e lower rates will make it possible for 
chigan farmers, thru their 700 co- 

erative marketing associations, to give 
r products wider distribution and we 
e hopes the returns will be more re- 
erative.” 

his is the way Michigan farmers are 

rking out their own economic problems 
hout bothering congress. 


Legumes mean more and better live- 
a more productive soil, better 
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lity and better yields of grain, less -ex- 
se and larger profits; in brief, more 
sperity for the farmers, the oy 
n, and the community.—L. E. C., Kan. | 
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An Absolute 


And Widely Known Success 


From Maine to California the Fisk Red-Top 
tire stands out as a product that has achieved 
a phenomenal success. 


This tire with its heavy construction and its 
tough red tread has never yet been put up 
against any road condition or any comparison 
for service that it has not won a decisive 


victory. 





Trade Mark Reg. 


U. 8. Pat. Off. 


No dealer ever sold Fisk Red- 
Tops, no car owner ever used 
them, who will not tell you that 
for hard use under the most ex- 
acting demands this remarkable 
tire positively knows no compe- 
tition. 

Its greatest popularity has been 
won in those rural districts whera 
good roads are least known. 


There’s Fisk Tire of extra value for 
every car, truck or speed wagon. 
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WIFE WANTED JERSEYS 


And Stockslager Has Had No Regrets 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


YURTEEN years ago, Charles Stockslager of Preble 

county, Ohio, bought his first Jerseys—because his wife 

wanted him to. And that’s that! But he has bred Jerseys 
ever since, altho he was raised on shorthorn milk, and in his 
youth always looked forward to having a shorthorn herd of 
his own—and that’s something else and quite different. 

‘A woman’s instinct is worth more than a man’s judgment.” 
There’s nothing new in that, except that Stockslager corrobor- 
ates it. In fact, he 
told me that altho 
his beef ideas suffered 7 
a relapse, he had 
never been sorry be- 
cause the Jerseys 
have always been 
profitable and have 
never failed to pay 
for their feed and 
care, and some be- 
sides. And because 
of Jerseys, he can get 
more of the milking 
done from the house 
end of the establish- 
ment, since his boys 
have all been girls. 

Stockslager made 
one grand leap off in- 
to the realm of 
debt and then ban- 
tered the Jerseys to 
pull him out. Tho 
the Stockslager farm contains but eighty-five acres, it furnishes 
enough rough feed and most of the grain to keep this herd of 
twenty-five Jerseys grinding along the year around. The 
stables replenish the soil, the crops assemble the plant-food, 
the cows crystalize the crops and turn them into cream checks, 
and these maintain the home and educate the children. 

Here is a family making good without a whole section of land 
nor a yard full of cows. Just a place of medium size where the 
owner demonstrates good feeding methods and then insists 
that the cows show the proper response or else tell their troubles 
to the butcher. His is a cow testimonial to the fact that these 
days one of the surest paths to success is a cow path. 

There was not a stanchion in the barn, but you did find the 
two unerring signs of the cow man who insists that dairying 
pays. Behind the cows hung the milk scales to record what 
the cows had done with the food that had been weighed out 
and given them. 

It was a pleasure to listen to this dairyman talk about feed- 
He just glided along on the mandates of common sense 








The Stockslager heme in Preble county, Ohio 


Stockslager avers that applying the rule should always be 
done with certain facts in mind. It takes more feed for a cow 
giving three pounds of six percent milk than for one producing 
the same quantity of five percent milk and while he does not 
adhere to it strictly, he usually feeds a half pound of grain extra 
for each half point of fat above five percent. So a cow giving 
fifteen pounds of six percent milk would get six pounds of grain 
rather than the five that would go to the cow giving fifteen 
pounds of five per- 
cent milk. 

This dairyman 
makes allowance for 
heifers that have not 
completed their 
growth. Some heifers 
will get their growth 
by the time they are 
cred years old 
others do not mature 
until they are five. 
As a general rule, 
Stockslager allows 
heifers an extra half 
pound of grain per 
day so they will milk 
and grow at the same 
time. 

Then there are two 
other extremes that 
are found in every 
herd. There is the 
cow that for some 
unknown reason lays fat on her body instead of mixing it into 
the milk. There is also the cow that will milk down to skin 
and bones unless she gets special attention from the feeder. 

To get this first cow to put some of her surplus flesh into the 
milk pail, a ration high in protein is fed. This forces her to 
balance protein with carbohydrate, presumably, extracted from 
her body fat. And the good cow—the one with the milk habit 
so marked that she produces to the detriment of her body main- 
tenance, is fed a ration high in carbohydrates. To be right plain 
she gets a liberal supply of corn. 

The Stockslager Jerseys get all the silage and clover hay they 
want. The grain ration is a mixture of 200 pounds of gro 
corn, 100 pounds ground oats, 100 pounds bran, 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal and 100 pounds of oilmeal, which figures out 
approximately twenty-four cent protein. 

me there are who will wonder how Stockslager feeds 
twenty-five milk cows from eighty-five acres of land, not to 
mention horses enough to operate the farm and what calves 
and young stock one would naturally find in the wake of such 














ing. 

nut so plainly that a herd. Corn — 
he who runs may the primary feed o} 
read and certainly i ‘- a these cows and clover 
he who milks should hay the chief sup- 
heed. porter, the rotation 


“Every cow is an 
individual in this 
herd,’’ he said, 
scratching the old 
cow that approached 


with lowered ° poll. 
“There are a few 
rules one can lay 


down for feeding 
dairy cows. 

“T can’t see how 
any one can get much 
out of cows without 





milk scales. You 
can’t tell what you 
are doing without 
them. Take a look 


at that big cow over 
there,’’ he said, 
pointing to a yellow 
cow of unusual size. 
“There’s a cow with a world of capacity for feed. In feeding 
by rule of thumb alone, I never would have found her out. My 
basic rule is to feed a pound of grain for each three pounds of 
five percent milk the.cow gives. But that cow seemed to still 
be ravenous so I increased her feed, gradually adding about a 
quarter of a pound at a feed, making a total of half a pound a 
day. She gained right along in proportion to the feed she got 
until she struck forty-eight pounds. Then she wouldn’t go 
any higher and fell back a trifle, so I found the range of feeding 
that best suited her production. 





Stockslager’s barns are not elaborate, yet they insure the comfort of his livestock 


is corn, corn, oats, 
clover and alfalfa. 
Counting out the 
woodlot and the 
space occupied by 
buildings and garden, 
there are four fields 
containing approxi- 
mately sixteen acres 
each. Each year 
Stockslager grows 
thirty-two acres of 
corn, which suppl 
the material to fill 
twin silos and some 
to husk for grain. 
He has MN ha hay 
to supply the le e 
for the cows, fe oats 
for their grain ration 
and straw for bed- 
ding. Oats are grown rather than wheat, because the owner 
finds he can get clover easier in oats than in wheat. 

For many years there was a notion going the rounds that all a 
farmer had to do to maintain the fertility of his farm was to 
keep livestock and put all the crops-produced on the land back 
in the form of manure. This dairyman does not subscribe to 
this idea, altho he does put all the manure back on the land. 
It is a high quality of manure, too, because it is produced in a 
covered shed. But he recognizes that there is unavoidable 
waste in bringing crops to the barn, (Continued on page 71 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 
























































The longer it lasts 
the less it costs 


What you actually pay for when you buy a battery is power 
to start and light yourcar and ignite the gas in your cylinders. 

The cost of your battery depends upon how long that 
power lasts. A short-lived battery is expensive at any price. 
But a battery that stays on the job and out of the repair 
shop costs less and less as the months roll by. 

Exide Batteries are known the world over for long-lasting 
service. 

You will get more months of use, fewer repair bills, and 
less worry from an Exide than you expect. 

A good many thousands of Exide owners have realized 


this truth. 
EXIDE PRICES for automobile batteries FARM POWER AND LIGHT. A great 
are from $17.65 up, according to size and majority of all farm power and t plants 
| hical location. There is an Exide have Exide Batteries. Make surethat yours 
‘or every car— and for your radio. is a long-life Exide. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 














FOR YOUR CAR 


Drawn by 
HARRY 
TOWNSEND 
for The Electric 
Storage Battery 
Company 
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BLUE VALLEY 


a STATION re 
rite Today for Cash cream prices 
and shipping tags, or ship a trial can 
of cream at once to the nearest Blue 
. alley Creamery. For 24 years Blue 
Valley has given thousands of farm- 
ers a high direct market price for 
their cream. We guarantee to 
satisfy you. 
Our Check to You is our only agent 
to urge you to ship again. That is why 
we must satisfy you every time. 


Another Blue Valley Booster 
“We get about twice as much for our 


cream ance shipping to you.” 

Carl Strange, Winchester, Kansas 
Thousands of B. V. B's (Blue Valley 
Boosters) will tell you it pays to ship your 
cream yourself direct to Blue Valley. 


For Bigger Cream Checks 
Write Pah 1 Ship min 7] +. and prices, or 


BLUE VALLEY 
co. 


CREAMERY 
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Ship to Blue Valley Creamery in City nearest you: 
Indianapolis, Ind. joux City, ta. ansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. iaibucahee’ W A t. Louls, Mo. 


Hastings, Neb. 
Chicago, tlt. 
Fargo, N. DO. 
Dututh, Minn. 
Bemid)i, Minn. 


Clinton, tit. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
ingtield, tt. 
Grand Rapids, 


Parson, Rehses 
Cedar Rapids, ia. 







Mich. 
Detroit,Mich, 
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sign No pot 
thon’ 4 ‘buy Yo va, tr; 
famous imported 
Separator entirely at my 
risk. You alone are the judge Q 
and if not thoroughly satiatac- 
tory retura | i. at my expense. 
The © 


th. 


Germany. Belgium and [ 
ua sa 
cause European labor and materials 
are cheaper, we build in tremendous 
ntities, and sell Crest te you. 
Bron m $83.80up. Als easy monthly 
ments. Write today for prices 
} a yw e foide 
Cc. MULLER, Pres. 
ME Wake SEPARATOR Co. 
31.5 S. Dearborn St 
ncage 





Sanitary modern separ- 
ators now fom ous world 

4d thous- 

skim 


prevements not fe mund me 
constructed to last a ifeti 
os riced real sep parate mm « >n the , 
ot. Write PS e 
me LIAM tev OWAY CO 
ept. s Waterloo, lows 


FINISHING trial offer, one film devel 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best Olm, all for 25 cents silver 


PURDY'S STUDIO, Box 1%4-E WELLS, (MINN, 
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| cattle barns for the most part are simply 
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WITH THE COWS IN SUMMER 


Wick O. Leach, a Grant county, Indi- 
ana, farmer makes his cows pay by sum- 
mer feeding. Mr. Shugart, in the same 
county, who makes a living and a little 
nfore by retailing milk to his county 
seat, feeds the year around, regulating 
the fmount of feed somewhat to con- 
form with the available pasturage, a 
practice that becoming more and 
more general among men who watch 
the production chart. 

Clint Duling is just an ordinary farmer 
who started with his father some four 
years ago, farming the home place of 
sixty acres and some rented ground out- 
side of the home farm. He worked on 
thirds, the elder Duling furnishing the 
land and two-thirds of the equipment. 
In three years Clint paid for his one- 
third interest in about $4,000 worth of 
personal property and had enough money 
left to take over the management of the 
home farm when the elder Duling moved 


is 


to town. Renting outside ground has 
been discontinued and dairy cows are an 
important source of income. A silo, 


three or four acres of alfalfa and a feed 
grinder are factors which help to keep 
the cows good. They receive feed regu- 
larly during the summer. 

“We like to feed enough so the cows 
come in from the pasture regularly and 
go to their stanchions as a matter of 
course,” Duling says. “We milk in the 
barn winter and summer and find that 
the contented cow is not a joke. She is 
easier handled, milks out better and 
gives more milk by being regularly fed 
Our summer feeding on good pasture Is 
light but we think it necessary.” 

‘A good many men who specialize in 
cows, find summer feeding makes for 
better fall calves. The cow 18 1n better 
condition to stand the strain of calving 
and goes into winter in good shape. 


Flies are a pest that can be greatly 
reduced by sanitation and a judicious 
use of sprays. Accumulations of old 
straw, manure and rubbish should be 
removed as the first step in reducing 
loss from flies. Keeping the interior of 
the stables darkened during the heat of 
the day is another means of Iessening fly 
worry. 

On some of the more exclusive dairy 
farms I have found all windows and 
other entrances equipped with screens. 
This, of course, is the ideal way but 
most of us cannot achieve the ideal. Our 


idditions or divisions of the regular farm 


barn which is also used as a granary, 
horse barn and implement shed. 
We have found that hanging curtains 


at the top half of the door and over the 
windows is tery helpful in summer. Old 
gunny sacks can be used for the purpose 
and we like to have the door curtain low 
enough to =: the cow’s back as she 
enters. The burlap over the windows 
keeps the interior darkened and admits 
considerable air. 

Fly sprays are not a cure-all, but they 
do have a place in summer dairying. We 


have had the best results from thy com- 
mercial sprays which cost from? $1 to 
$1.50 per gallon. We usually make a 


spray application just after the morning 
milking and before the cows are turned 
to I isture. 





A spray which is being used success- 
fully by some dairymen and which can | 
be made at home consists of two quarts | 
fish oil, one quart oil of tar and two or|% 
three ounces of crude c&rbolic acid. | 
These ingredients are mixed but must 
be sprayed lightly or blistering may re-| 
sult—W, C, 8., Ind. 


goods are nationally 


| or selling experience necessary 
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CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


30 DAYS TRIAL Test the Ameri- 
can any way you please. Your money 
back, ifnot absolutely satisfied. You keep 
all the profits it makes during that period. 


$15 TO $50 SAVED Asthe Ameri- 


can comes direct from the maker to you. 


EASY PAYMENTS A small pay- 
ment each month andthe Areri- 
can soon pays for itself. 


FREE CATALOG 
Get this book. See our 
attractive Installment, 
Cash and Send No 
Money offers. Learn 
about the latest im- 
provements on the 
1924 American. A 
size for every dairy 
and terms for every 
purse. Ry filled 
prompt m ware- 

houses thruout the country. — Tr 


Write Today Sas 


AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR CO. 


Box1458, Bainbridge, N.Y. 








with the eelf-balancing 
bowl. Positively cannot get 
out of balance therefore can- 
not vibrate. Can’t remix 
cream with milk. Runs so 
easily, bowl spins 25 minutes 
after you top unless 
you apply b. ake. 
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80 days’ free trial — then, if 

sats , only $7. 5jand afew 

easy payme ents -- ye -- the 

wonderful Keigium Melotte Sep- 
youre. 


Catalog FREE 


today for 
—--~| full ideecrtption. Dot 


ba 
set de tite sod 








details of our 1 
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ONE YEAR 
_ TO PAY # 


You can now eo the New 
Butterfly Cream Separator direct from 
our factory for only ¢2down, andona 
plan whereby it will earn its own cost 
and more before you pay. ‘ 
We quote Surprisingly Low Prices and 

allow payments as low as 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 


Ee interest to pay — no extras, 

very machine guaranteed a lifes 
against defects in 
orkmanship. 

’ * on 
30Days’ FREE Trial.o”, Fo" 
at our risk. Nearly 200,000 already 
in use on American farms. 
of all separators to clea: 
Write for Free Catalog 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO, 2hftazi=t8' 
Everyone Buys ae Day 


Some part of ourline. You ean take ordersfor com- 
plete Tne of groceries, paints, roofing, motor oils, tires 
and radio sets, from institutions, boarding houses and 

and private families. We deliver and collect Our 
known and guaranteed quality 

just show samples and secure large orders. No capital 
Heavy re-orders make 
a steady, profitable business. Address 
Hitchcock- Hill Company, Dept. 233, Chicago. 

References, any dank or express company. 
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A THREE ACT TRAGEDY 


Last week I was 
in an Indiana town 
of about 5,000 pop- 
ulation and I learned 
of a tragedy that 
has been duplicated 
many times here- 
tofore, yet its seri- 
ousness should be 
brought to the at- 
tention of farmers 
everywhere. One 
may well ‘‘view the 
remains” and then 
salt the incident away as a thing that 
injured everyone concerned and, therefore, 
not to be re-enacted anywhere. 

ACT I 
Prosperity 

A creamery had been running ten years 
and tho known as a cooperative creamery, 
it was simply a stock company with fifty- 
six stockholders. Originally the stock 
sold for $100 a share, but last year it was 
worth $200 and none for sale. 

For several years this creamery has been 
paying two cents a pound more than the 
going market price for butterfat and in 
addition, it has been pro-rating back to 
stockholders only, from eleven to twelve 
cents a pound on the butterfat delivered. 

ACT Il 
Dissatisfaction 

There was no stock for sale so there 
could not be more than fifty-six stock- 
holders, yet the cream supplied by these 
fifty-six stockholders was but a third of 
the total receipts of the creamery, but 
mark this, profits were pro-rated on the 
butterfat delivered by stockholders only. 
One-third of the business was drawing the 
bulk of the profits. It would seem as tho 
any person with a thimbleful of brains 
would have recognized that volume of 
business was what boosted the profits. 
Such a one, it seems, would have been 
willing to reward volume rather than 
penalize it and drive it away. But no, the 
shotes who had their feet in the trough 
positively refused to budge. The squeals 
of their fellows were met with self-satisfied 
“hoinks.”” The result was that about half 
the patrons, disgruntled as they had a 
right to be, withdrew and built a new 
creamery at a cost of $17,000. This rings 
down the curtain on the second act. 

ACT Ill 
Dissolution 

One does not need to be a prophet to 
know that both these farmer-owned 
reameries will stagger along for a few 
years, reeling back and forth across the 
ed line. Every dairyman in the com- 
munity will be the loser—then some fine 

orning—“boy, page the receiver.” All 
ecause somebody's porcine instincts 
overran their judgment.—I. J. M., Ind. 











STINGEL WAS SORRY TOO LATE 
Holstein cattle have been raised on 
the Stingel farm in Holmes county, Ohio, 
for many years. William Stingel, the 
ther, was a Holstein breeder. After 
his son Lawrence had taught school a 
imber of years and served in the army 
luring the World War he, too, decided 
would link his fortune with the Hol- 
steins. 
Several years ago ne jomed a cow 
sting association. Not long before that 
sold a Holstein heifer calf to a farmer 
another part of the county for $35. 
He was glad to get this price. In the 
anwhile, .the calf’s mother went on 
st and proved to be a winner. Law- 
rence went to the farm where the young 
fer was and tried to buy her back. 
t the heifer was not,for sale. Stingel 
ad sold an extraordinary calf for an 
ordinary price. Cow testing showed him 
his mistake and while thé mistake was 
regrettable, he profited by it in the end. 
He knows now that testing is the only 
way to really find out—W. E. F., Ohio. 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Wi 


: ‘ = See your 
$6.60 marrige De Laval 
to 1430 Separators are being agree- agen ? or 


ably and pleasantly surprised at an Send 





















immediate increase in the size of or 
DOWN cream check or amount of butter 17g 
money, after putting them to work. 
the rest on De Laval Separators were always ’ 
easy famous for doing this; that’s why ||... DELAY 


there are so many more in use. But 
monthl the new De Laval will skim even 
cleaner and last even longer. 


aymen 
p CUP AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


me we ee -—_—_— —- — - — = —— 
: THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY—Dept. 1386 
New York, 165 Broadway Chicago, 29 E. Madison St. San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Send Separator 0 Milker 0 catalog (check which) 
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Get all your cream 


ESS than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300 —goes past this separator to the 
skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
cream? So why pay half again as much for a sep- 
aerator? 

The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its base, smooth running, 
easy to turn and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 
up—and it bears our absolute guarantee. 

Send $5.00 only. We will ship you the separator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 

u may pay the balance in 10 monthly payments. 











o' 
Write for the separator and ask for General Cata- 376 
logue showing all sizes separators and complete line - 
of dairy supplies. : . oo 
Don’t buy’ a seperator until you investigate ats. 
Ward’s Satticy and learn how you save % or an 


more through buying direct from the manufacturer. 
No. 289M4615....$48.80 (Cash $46.00 
Pacific Coast States 53.80 (Cash 60.55 

Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 60-A 


Montgomery 


Advertisements in any publication may be reliable, but when you see an advertisement in 

















Successful Farming you know it is guaranteed by the publisher. . 



















































HAVE YOUR SEPARATOR TESTED 


It is a simple matter to test the skim- 
milk from a separator to determine if any 
butterfat is being lost. The saving that 
results from such a test is often con- 
siderable. 

In Jackson county, Minnesota, Ted 
O'Toole, tester for an association found a 
farmer whose separator was losing him 
$18.30 a month. In Renville @ounty of the 
same state, Tester Meyers found a machine 
that was throwing almost one-half the 
month’s profits into the skimmilk. 

In Worth county, Lowa, five separators 
in one cow testing association were found 
to be losing excessive amounts of butéer- 
fat. The daily loss suffered by one farmer 
in Anoka county, Minnesota, amounted 
to $1.05 or $32.55 a month. 

Give the separator a chance by keeping 
it clean and properly adjusted, the two 
chief causes of loss. Then check it oc- 
casionally to make sure it is still getting 
all the butterfat 


A LITTLE FAMILY HISTORY 

Each of the three Newman brothers, 
John, Claude, and Dick, keeps a herd of 
Holstein cattle and between them the 
boys at the Culver Military Academy, are 
assured of disease-free milk of high vita- 
mine content 

Before cow testing associations were 
thought of, the Newman brothers started 





keeping individual records on their cows, 
noting both the milk production and but- 
terfat test. Thev did, however, welcome 
the formation of a cow testing association 


in Starke county, Indiana, altho they live 
in Marshall county, and now very few 
herds have as accurate, individual, long- 
time re ords 

Recently John Newman set out to 
analyze his records to learn what he could 
about the economy of production in his 
herd and the results he has been getting 
from his breeding operations. From his 
cow testing assocjation records of last year, 
he found that his twenty-three cows classi- 
fied themselves into three distinct classes 
on the basis of production 


| or ex umple, nine cows produced over 
10.000 pounds of milk each, the average 
being 11,919 pounds. These cows aver- 


aged 379.8 pounds of butterfat during the 
vear and the product, valued at $2 per 
hundredweight for three months and $2.25 
for the remaining nine months, was worth | 
$259.89 Their feed cost was $104.67, 
which figures $155.22 as the return above | 
feed cost In other words, each doll ur’s | 
worth of feed given them brought forth 
$2.48 worth of product. Each pound of | 
fat produced by these cows cost twenty-| 
eight cents per pound and each hundred 
pounds of milk cost eighty-nine cents 

{ ne-third of the herd or eight cows pro- | 
duced between 7,500 and 10,000 pounds 
of milk and averaged 8,794 pounds 
Al Ong these, average fat production was 
279 pounds, while milk and all was worth 





$193.79 per cow. Feed cost was $89.34 
per cow and returns above feed cost were 
$104.45 per milking matron. Each eagle 
lown for feed brought a replacement of 


2.17 eagles in the purse. Each pound of 
fat cost thirty -two coppers and 100 pounds 
of milk eost 102 cents 

Now for the marginal producers, those 
that produced less than 7,500 pounds dur- 
ing the year. One-fourth of the herd, six 
cows, was in this class with an average of 
6,451 pounds of milk and 212.5 pounds of 
butterfat. In this class the value of each 
cow’s product was $139.11 to balance 


against $80.38 as feed cost, leaving $61.34 


as return above feed cost. For each 
$1.73 coming in, one dollar must go for 
feed. Fat cost thirty-eight cents per 
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FAR iverside 
Tires 


are 


10,000 Mile Guarantee and You Save 14 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 
Cords will run 10,000 miles—guaranteed—often up to 18,000 
miles. What is the use of paying one-third more? 

One-third on tires is a big saving. And this saving is sure— 
because Riverside Oversize Cords are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles service on your car. 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. It has back of it 
fifty-one years of straightforward dealing. 

Quality Gives the Mileage 

The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over rough roads 
is put into them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
quality. High, thick, strong treads—firsts in every i 
built with the largest amount of good live rubber. 

This extra Quality of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 
retailers of tires.in this country. One user tells another. Just 
Riverside Oversize Cords. You, too, may as well save Er im 4 

You Don’t Risk One Cent 

Before you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 

Then, if you don’t find them the equal of any first-quality 
Oversize cord made,send them back. We will refund your money. 

These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 

CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 
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SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30x34 $ 9.75 28c 32x4 $20.95 45c 
32x4 16.95 42c 34x4 21.95 48c 
33x4 17.45 43c 33x5 28.75 58c 
34x4 18.25 43c 35x5 29.95 6le 


Wire your order. Orders received by telegraph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. D. Write today to our house nearest you for 
free Auto Supply Book. Address Dept.-60-T 
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Empire-Baltic separator 
Easy Monthly Terms 


150 Ib. Size $25 
250 Ib. Size $35 
350 Ib. Size $45 
400 Ib. Size $55 


Amazingly low prices also on 
larger separators up to 1350 ibs. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Get this big Cream Separator bargain NOW— 
and save money. Order at once—at our BED 
ROCK FACTORY PRICES. Read the prices. 
Easy payments—or 5% discount for cash. 


All Shipments PREPAID 
Quick delivery. And you pay only for the separator. Each 
machine shipped complete with tools, oil, brushes, etc. 
Money returned if not satisfied after 30 days’ FREE trial. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 


FREE Service and Parts 









The Cream Separat for one year. You can order direct from this advertise- 
with the wad ment. Tell us size desired and send check, money order 
MILLION DOLLAR or currency at our risk. Or send for catalog. nom 
e 





arison of prices will prove the EMPIRE-B 
BOWL Cieost separator bargain in the world. Write us today. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO., Inc. 
Dept. 5$ Louisville, Ky. +¢ 


















Wanted, all o 
District Salesmen spare time. © Fe 


yearly 











pound and milk cost $1.25 per hundred. 
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NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 





+56 Bar St., Canten, Gis 
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Please note: One-fourth of the herd pro- | 
duced butterfat at a cost which was ap- 
proximately the average market price of | 
hutterfat last year. Here are some facts 

t Newman’s individual long-time herd 
records pointed out. All pigs may be pigs, 
but some bulls ought to be “‘bullogna.” 
Babe’s production for two lactation 
iods was 7,158 pounds and 6,912 
pounds. Spot, Babe’s daughter, had a 
two-year production of 10,491 and 11,014 
pounds—a fifty-three percent increase 
over her dam. 

Belle, Spot’s daughter, registered a two- 

ir production of 10,712 and 14,427 
pounds. This was a twelve percent in- 
crease over her dam and seventy-nine per- 

over her grandma. Rose, Spot’s 
daughter, chalked up a two-year produc- 

n of 10,524 and 12,999 pounds or nine 
percent increase over her dam and sixty- 
seven percent increase over her granddam. 
Gem, Belle’s daughter, produced 9,640 
pounds as a heifer. 

Here is a little family history that in- 
volves one bull that left his mark, and one 

hat should have taken his with him. 
Daisy produced 10,936 pounds of milk 
containing 328.3 pounds of fat-as a mature 
cow. Out of Daisy and by Bullogna, one 
Hurtz produced ignobly 7,511 pounds of 
milk containing 201.8 pounds of fat while 
her sister De, reverted towards the wild 
cow even farther, producing 6,059 pounds 
of milk and 187.3 pounds of fat. 

Also out of Daisy, but by King Bull, 
Ruth produced 8,816 pounds of milk con- 
taining 272.5 pounds of fat while her sister 
Kate pailed 9,390 pounds of milk and 
288.4 pounds of fat. 

Hurtz and De to the block; Ruth and 
Kate to the milking shed. The sins of the 
father visited on the first generation! 
Hurtz redeemed herself somewhat, how- 
ever, for when crossed on a prepotent sire, 
she dropped Mary who produced 11,794 
poundsof milk containing 258 poundsof fat. 

Actions speak louder than words. 
Money talks. If these illustrations 
wouldn’t drive a dairyman to using tested 
sires and those from high producing an- 
cestry, nothing will.—I. J. M., Ind. 


SILAGE FOR YOUNG CALVES 


Silage, when fed to calves less than 
three or four months old, produced good 
gains economically, with no bad physical 
effects, in a test made during the past 


winter at the Iowa experiment station. 
Five Jersey and four Guernsey calves, 
wing at the start about fifty days of 
ge, weredivdedintothreegroups. Before 
the trial they received whole milk, skim- 
milk, grain and alfalfa hay. After being 


divided into groups, they were contin- 
ied for eight days on part whole milk and 


then changed wholly to skimmilk. A grain 
mixture consisting of three parts cornmeal, 
three parts ground oats, two parts bran 


and one part oilmeal was hand fed. 
Timothy hay, salt and water was avail- 
it all times. 

Each group was fed silage for a forty- 
period in addition to the regular 
ration and then sliced roots replaced the 
silage for a forty-day period. Still a third 
day period way used in which the 
( received only the timothy hay and 
ration. Slightly more than four 
ls of corn silage a day was consumed 
ch ealf during the silage feeding 
|. The consumption of sliced beets 

74 pounds per calf per day. 
is found that the silage or roots re- 
| the amount of hay eaten and that 
h was more rapid. Less other feed 
equired with the silage or roots, and 
ins were cheaper. No scouring due 

ve feeding occurred. 


irder to measure the amount of hay 
in the mow, multiply the length by the 
t by the width in yards and divide 

if the hay is well packed. If it is 
v or loose, divide by 18. The result 
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number of tons in the mow. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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3,000,000 motor cars 


THE companies which compnise the 
General Motors family have pro- 
duced more than 3,000,000 of the 
passenger automobiles and trucks 
which are in active use today 
throughout the world. 


Parts, accessories and equipment 
produced by General Motors are 
used on millions of other cars. 


Each day more people are carried 
in motor cars than are carried by 
all the railroads. How impossible 
modern life would be without their 
dependable service! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmiac + CHevroOveT + OAKLAND 
OupsmosiLE * GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Deleo-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER.— JG nrltens. 
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Things Worth Knowing 
About Real Balloon Tires 


Firestone pioneered, developed, tested 
and placed on the market the Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cord—the genuine FULL-SIZE 
Balloon Tire. 





Firestone subjected these tires to more 
than two million miles of test before offer- 
ing them to the public. Millions of addi- 
tional miles in the service of car owners 
strongly emphasize their many advantages. 





Many prominent car manufacturers have 
accepted Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords as 
their equipment. 


Having Gunthe ay  — contact, Balloon 


You Will Never Enjoy | S285 


Real Motoring Until Your 





On tours or trips you travel at higher 
average speed without speeding. It is no 
longer necessary to slow down for rough 
stretches of road 





Car is Equipped With NALD pT 


BALLOON 
GUM-DIPPED 








CORDS 


Your first ride on Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords will be an 
experience new and unparalleled in supreme riding comfort. 
Whether you sit at the wheel or ride as a passenger, you will 
be conscious of absolute relaxation and a feeling of entire 
safety, no matter how bad the roads you travel. 


There is nothing to compare with the smooth, sure per- 
formance of these big low-pressure tires. Jolts and vibrations 
disappear. Stretches of rough going cannot disturb you or 
harm the fine mechanism and well-built structure of your car. 


When you tour, all roads seem equally good. There is no 
such thing as slow, painstaking driving at every piece of cut up 
highway. Ifit is slippery and muddy underfoot the wide, pli- 
able treads cling to the road and hold the car unwaveringly toa 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firesto 





develop and the life of the car is prolonged, 
because the tires keep jolts and vibration 
away from the engine, chassis and body. 





Slow car depreciation, less upkeep, long 
tire mileage and low fuel consumption 
make Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords an im- 
portant factor in economical motoring. 





Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords carry the 
standard tire warranty that goes with all 














true, straight course. On grades there is extra traction; at 
sharp curves, or in quick stops, vou still have perfect control 
with wheel and brake. Skidding is almost impossible. 


Through the special Firestone Gum-Dipping Process, this 
amazing development in tire-building was finally crowned 
with success. Firestone pioneering effort was rewarded by 
the discovery of how the thinner sidewalls necessary 
could be strengthened, and the Firestone mileage standard 
maintained, by gum-dipping. 


Ask any Firestone Service Dealer toshow you the structure of 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords and to tell you about their advan- 
tages. He is an authority on this new type of tire and has full 
particulars about making the change-over on all makes of cars. 


FACTORIES: 


AKRON, OHIO 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Yea Tires. Va 




















PROFITS THRU CULLING 
PRODUCERS of fluid milk in our terri- 
tory are now (February 15th) receiving 
about $2.40 net per hundredweight. A 
Wisconsin bulletin issued in 1922 reported 
that the average cost of keeping a cow for 
one year in a cow testing association In 


Waukesha county was $215.25. I have 
not had any access to later figures but I 
know that the labor situation the past 
year was nearly as bad as during the war, 
and feeds were high. 

Thus, if we accept the above cost as 
accurate for present conditions, the farmer 
would have to receive 9,000 pounds of 
milk from each cow before she would begin 
to pay a profit. Such a yield is consider- 
ably over the average and not achieved in 
a day. A herd of twenty cows producing 
10,000 pounds of milk each would yield a 
net profit of only $495. 

Figures like these take all the joy out of 
dairying, but it must be remembered that 
in the costs are computed a good fair wage 
for the proprietor himself. As a matter of 
fact, the proprietor would actually be able 
to bank considerably more money than 
the books indicate. Full market prices are 
charged for all the home-grown feeds con- 
sumed. Even at that it is easy to see that 
the dairy farmer who sells milk in bulk is 
not headed towards sudden riches. 

As soon as the dairyman realizes that 
under present conditions it is necessary to 
have a high producing herd in order to 
make any money, the sooner will he ar- 
range to keep track of the production of 
his cows. Usually the best way to do this 
is by joining a cow testing association. 

Olin Ruste is a Wisconsin dairyman 
whose herc five years ago averaged 244 
pounds of butterfat. By joining a testing 
association and weeding out his poor cows, 
he was able to raise his average fat pro- 
duction to 431 pounds. 

Where the cow testing records show a 
fair but by no means satisfactory produc- 
tion, two ways remain for inereasing the 
herd average. The first is to take the 
slow way of breeding up. This is accom- 
plished by using a proved sire, and raising 
all the heifer calves. The second way is to 
go out on the open market and buy the 
best cows that can be had. 

When dealing with grade herds I like 
the second way best. The one objection 
[ can see is the introduction of disease into 
a healthy herd, but the careful buyer is 
not likely to blunder seriously in that 
direction. I suppose a combination of the 
two methods is best. Get that good pure- 
bred bull anyway, and go out and buy a 
few good cows. A “cheap” $75 cow may 
prove unprofitable while an expensive 
$150 cow, because she is a real producer, 
may pay for herself the first year—W.A.F., 
Wis. 


RECORDS INCREASE INTEREST 

C. H. Bowman of Hamilton county, 
Indiana, dates his interest in better 
farming methods from the day he signed 
up in the Hamilton county cow testing 
association in January, 1923. “At that 
time I was keeping four cows and one 
boarder,” said Bowman. “But I wanted 
to increase my herd a little and the cow 
testing association records soon showed 
whether I was buying a cow or a 
counterfeit. 

“One cow I bought for $65. I milked 
her five months and during that time 
she returned me $43.66 above feed cost. 
I then traded her for a grade Holstein. 
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In four months this cow has produced 
a product worth $35 more than her feed 
cost 

“For another cow I paid $60. In seven 
months, she produced $73 worth of prod- 
uct above feed cost. I then traded her 
for a Holstein that has already pro- 
duced $33 above feed cost and is due to 
freshen soon. 

“Then I bought another old skate for 
$35. She looked like quite a cow, but at 
the end of the first month her product 
had brought fifty-four cents less than her 
feed cost. I sold her for $12.10 less than 
I paid for her and was glad when she 
was gone.” 

The cow testing association records 
gave Bowman a zest for knowing the 
facts about other projects on the farm. 
On the twenty-fifth of last March, 273 
barred rock “chicks were put into a 
brooder house. On August Ist only 
twenty-two had been lost and the total 
cost of their feed, counting sour milk 
and all, had been but $48.70. To balance 
against this were 116 broilers that 
brought $85.10. 

Produced and sold early they brought 
about seventy-three cents each. The 
broilers were sold when they weighed 
from two to two and one-half pounds 
and brought from thirty to thirty-five 











It is a poor cow that fails to do well in 
the spring 


cents per pound. On August Ist, the 
pullets on hand at thirty cents a pound 
would have brought $105.53. Proof that 
these early hatch pullets gave a good 
account of themselves at the egg basket 
is had in the fact that during January, 
1924, the 113 pullets that had been saved 
laid 904 eggs, or an average of eight 
eggs per pullet—I. J. M., Ind. 


HIS WIFE WANTED JERSEYS 


Continued from page 64 


feeding them out, and taking the manure 
back to the field. 

He gets enough manure to cover twenty- 
four acres a year and-this is put on the 
clover sod that is to be plowed down for 
corn. But he does not leave the whole job 
of keeping up the fertility of his soil to 
farm manure. He sows clover, so he says, 
to recover some of the nitrogen of the air. 
In addition, he applies sixteen percent 
acid phosphate and not in homeopathic 
doses either. On each corn crop, he puts 
250 pounds per acre and on the oats crop 
he puts 200 pounds per acre. This makes 
700 pounds of sixteen percent goods for 
each rotation. 

Here is the proof that this treatment 
brings home the milk—it wouldn’t do to 
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say “bacon.” Since he commenced this 
systematic soil treatment, he has in- 
creased his corn and oats yield by a third 
and the hay tonnage has been doubled. 
This extra feed is what enables him to 
maintain twenty-five milk cows and a sub- 
herd of the same size on eighty-five acres. 

Stockslager’s equipment is the opposite 
of elaborate. The cows do not even have 
stanchions and altho the owner con- 
templates rearranging the inside of the 
barn in the near future, he is not figuring 
on stanchions since he has the cows in the 
stalls just long enough to feed and milk 
them. After this, they are turned into an 
adjoining part of the barn where they 
roam at will to drink and eat as their 
appetites dictate. The cows being de- 
prived of their horns, do not chase each 
other about the shed. He has little bother 
from hunters who love the chase more 
than the feast. 

The picture shows a monitor-shaped 
structure which can be identified as twin 
silos by the tops. Eleven years ago 
Stockslager built these two silos, each 
10x36 feet. They are built of yellow pine 
fidoring with hoops made of elm lumber. 
The hoop boards were sawed a flush half 
inch and then planed down to just a half. 
It took three boards to go around and 
there are three courses in each hoop, so it 
took nine boards to make one hoop. But 
even so, these silos cost, not counting the 
owner’s labor, $106 each. The steel siding 
and roof made $67 more and the founda- 
tion was $41 so the total cost of each silo 
was $214, just as it sets in the picture. 

The steel siding about these silos has 
protected them perfectly; in fact, only 
one of the lower hoops shows any signs of 
decay. The steel enclosing the silos has 
formed a flue which keeps the moisture 
burling skyward. These silos hold sixty 
tons each and while we were talking I 
figured that since they have been full 
every year, the storage of the aggregate 
1,320 tons of silage has cost Stockslager 
but $428 or approximately thirty cents a 
ton. No other crop on the farm is stored 
at so small an expense for space. 

This herd has been accredited for some 
time. Testing for tuberculosis was started 
five years ago and in all this time, not an 
animal has gone the white plague route. 

Listen to this: ‘‘No man with a herd of 
dairy cattle can afford not to test. It has 
been worth all it cost to know that the 
herd is free from disease and if I had had 
cows that were infected, the sooner they 
were taken out, the better.”’ 

He believes in cooperative marketing 
and at present is Preble county’s director 
in the Cincinnati milk marketing associa- 
tion. 


WATERING CALVES 

Calves need water even the they are 
being raised on skimmilk. Because milk 
is largely made up of water is no reason 
for not giving a calf an opportunity to 
drink. 

It is not a good practice to water a 
calf immediately after it has had its feed 
of skimmilk and is pretty well filled up. 
The middle of the day is a better time. 

After a calf is two weks old, it should 
get a little water each day. On very 
hot summer days large amounts of water 
in the middle of the day may be fol- 
lowed by bad results. On these days it 
is better to water them during the fore- 
noon and afternoon when they are out 
in the hot sun during the day. Then it 
is not advisable to let them over-drink. 
A small amount, a half bucketful or so 
at a time, and often, is far better than 
giving all at one time. 

If the calves have access to fresh 
water at all times, time and work is 
saved. However, it is a poor policy to 
let the calves drink from a stagnant 
pool. This water supply has caused in- 
testinal trouble and frequently poison- 
ing—A. M. W., lowa. 
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A BALANCED RATION PAID 
A herd of seventeen cows owned by | 
Fred Elliott of Hamilton county, Indiana, 
was the highest producing herd in that | 


| 


. . . . 
| cow testing association during = eae 
| 





That month this herd was fed a ration 
consisting of 400 pounds corn, 200 pounds | 
of oats, 100 pounds of cottonseed meal and | 
100 pounds of oilmeal in addition to alfalfa | 
hay and corn-soybean silage. That month | 
the average production was 33.5 pounds | 
| of fat per cow while the total feed cost for | 
| the month was $150.97. 

It seemed that this ration was out of | 
balance in that it contained too much 
protein. It was too expensive for the re- 

| sults obtained. So during November the | 
grain ration was changed to 500 pounds | 
of corn, 250 pounds of oats, 100 pounds of | 
oilmeal and 100 pounds of cottonseed | 
meal. Restoring the balance between the | 
protein and carbohydrates was a money | 
maker, for the cows produced the following 
evidence. Average production rose to 
36.9 pounds of fat per cow while the total 
| feed cost came down to $122.38. 

On a herd of seventeen cows, this made 
|a total fat gain for the month of 57.8 
pounds of fat worth sixty-five cents per | 
pound or $37.57. There was also a saving | 
in feed cost of $28.59. The value of the | 
increased production plus the feed saving 
gives this more accurate balancing of the 
ration a value of $66.16 for the month. 
A better balanced ration returned a profit 


of about four dollars a cow during Novem- 
| ber.—I. J. M., Ind. 
e 
ni t1 on THE PROBLEM OF CLEAN MILK 
| Milk is the most difficult of all our foods 


| to gather, handle, transport and deliver 
an in a fresh, clean, safe and satisfactory 
|manner. Sources of bacterial contami- 
| nation of milk include the cow, the stable, 
overnor |the milker, the water, and the dairy 
| utensils. 

“he udder and teats become contami- 
Install the Bosch Magneto Ignition Attach- | aa See one ong: Loses The pow 
ment ane a sae en ba. ments of the udder during the milking 
yo. ‘orason.,. Vy assure QuICcK, eCasy — _ > ‘ sles . > 
ination smaeth running, nee power and — — = Ante ne . _— _ 
lexibility, and will prevent all ignition | [Cosne the udder a ne ; wal horaahect 
flexil any, os I 5 | keeping the udder and flanks well brushed, 
troubles. }much of the loose hair and dirt are re- 
They will save you time and expense—will 'moved. Wiping the udder and adjacent 
provide satisfaction and full confidence parts of the cow's body with & damp cloth 

i wour Fordson. further reduces contamination. 

; | In one trial the average number of 
The Bosch Magneto Ignition Attachment | bacteria in milk before the udder and flank 
for Fordsons is a big, rugged ignition} were wiped with a damp cloth, was 7,058 
sytem that is waterproof and dustproof. | bacteria per cubic centimeter. After being 
It has no coils to adjust or separate timer | wiped the number was reduced to 716 or 
a decrease due to wiping of 6,342 per cubic | 
»e 1ete nuk. | 
With the Bosch Magneto you also can| “tt ie a. hows practice with some 
ae ae nT ine Tea adgice | dairymen to brush their cows just before 
Sa Riou Gin Giticatin mbeh ead Well waite! milking. In a study of this problem it 

= - Bove was found that there was uniformly a 
tain any speed desired. | It a on oil ‘higher number of bacteria in the milk 
and repairs, in fact it will actually save its | drawn from the cows which had just been | 
cost in six months use. | brushed than there was in the milk drawn | 
| from the cows which were milked before | 
|the brushing was done. These results | 
| are not surprising to those who appreciate | 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO |e act that the hat apd skin of the cow 

| ) 1g >! very a “] i 
CORPORATION | bacteria. : | 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass.| The dust and hair which are set free by 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit | the brushing must necessarily fill the air | 
San Francisco | with bacteria in the vicinity of the cow, 
|}and this dust will fall into the milk pail 
DEALERS—Territory still re-| carrying bacteria with it, if the cow is 
mains open for live, well informed | milked before the dust has had a chance to 

Dealers Write for the Bosch | settle. 
or svateen preposition. Dairymen and sanitarians who have 
been interested in the production of clean 


milk have been as badly misled as have 
| physicians on the importance of contami- 
‘nation from the barn air. Bacteria do 
i occur in the air of cow stables in relatively 





to become worn. 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


POR THE 


FORD 


AtwaTer Kent 
Ignition, Type LA, 
greatly increases 
the power, smooth 
running and flex- 
ibility of the Ford 
engine—the im- 
proved perform- 
ance is noticeable 
just as soon as it is installed, 
on either a new or an old Ford. 


Scans $1980 








Atwater Kent Merc. Company 
4948 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA 














Las-Stik Tube 
Patch for emergen- 
cies. Adheres in- 
stantly without 
heat. Can’t come 
off. 
Elastic—stretches with in- 
flated tube. Can't creep or 
ar out Trade-marked white 
sheets 50c and $1.00 sizes. 
Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., 


Hamilton, Ohio 








TIRES WITHSOONAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been Invented 
by a Mr. L. B. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it was punctured 500 times without the loss of air. 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles, eliminates changing tires, 
and makes riding areal pleasure. It costs no more 
than the ordinary tube. Mr. M. Milburn, 

West 47th St.. Chicago, wants them intro- 
duced everywhere and is making a special offer to 
agents. Write him today. 














Send for the International Catalog 


Our net price list. Full line of auto 


bodies and ac- 
cessories for 








Save big money 

on bodiesby 

buying direct 

from factory. 

For Ford—Prices $27.50 Up. Factory to Consumer 
only one profit. 


International Body Works, 914 W. Ohio St. Dept. 2. Chieago, Ill. 
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larger numbers than they do in the air 
of many other places. 

Occasionally, unJer exceptionally dusty 
conditions, the numbers of bacteria get- 
ting into the milk from the air may be 
apvroximately as high as the numbers 
derived from the udder, but the number 
so derived under ordinary conditions, does 
not increase the germ content of the milk 
to any important extent. 

The milker is one of the most important 
sources of contamination of milk. He isa 
factor which is often neglected and one 
that is rather difficult with which to experi- 
ment. It has been pointed out that the 
milker may not only be the source of a very 
large number of bacteria, but also the 
source from which the largest number of 
disease germs get into the milk. 

Many an epidemic of diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, and typhoid fever has been 
traced to a case of illness on the dairy farm. 
The intelligence and personal habits of 
the individual milker is an important fac- 
tor in determining the germ comtent of 
the milk. 

It was formerly supposed that water 
from deep wells was sterile, but it has 
since been shown that there are always 
bacteria tresent in a water supply. Most 
of these bacteria are perfectly harmless so 
far as man is concerned. However, there 
are types of bacteria that get into the 
water from the surface drainage or seepage 
that may be very dangerous. 

If the water used in washing the dairy 
utensils comes from a shallow well or one 
that is subject to barnyard contamination, 
there is the possibility of contaminating 
the milking utensils and the milk with 
bacteria dangerous to the health of the 
consumer. The water supply should, 
therefore, be carefully guarded against 
contamination of all kinds. Epidemics of 
disease often trace to it. 

The various dairy utensils used by the 
dairyman are vrobably one of the most 
important sources of the bacterial con- 
tamination of milk. 

The form of milk pail used in milking 
is another important factor in eliminating 
contamination of the milk. The Geneva 
station found that ordinary twelve-quart 
pails to which had been soldered covers 
with oval openings 5x7 34 inches, were most 
satisfactory. These covers were sufficient- 
ly convex so that the entire inside of the 
pail could be easily observed and readily 
cleaned. Their height was only twelve and 
one-half inches, so that they could be com- 
fortably used in milking short legged or 
heavy uddered cows.—C. W. T., Mo. 


REDUCING MILK COSTS 

C. H. Bowman had only seven cows in 
the Hamilton county, Indiana, cow test- 
ing association during October, 1923. 
During that month these seven cows 
produced 3,712 pounds of milk at a feed 
cost of $88.28, or $2.38 per hundred. The 
milk seemed to be costing too much so 
the rations were cut down. Feeding was 
then done strictly in accordance with 
the production of the cow. 

In November the seven cows produced 
3,672 pounds of milk at a feed cost of 
$47.17, thereby increasing the imcome 
over feed cost by $43.69 in one month. 
Suiting the ration to the production of 
the cows, reduced the feed cost of milk 
to $1.28 per cwt.—I. J. M., Ind 


A recent directory of the cow-testing 
associations. in the United States, com- 
piled by the department of agriculture, 
shows the sections that have made the 
gre atest progress in this work. Wisconsin 
leads with 151 cow-testing associations, 
Minnesota is second with 55, Michigan 
is third with 53, Iowa is fourth with 47, 
and Pennsylvania and Ohio tie for fifth 
place with 36. The total number of as- 
sociations in the United States is 627. 
There are 277.010 dairy cows in these 
organizations. 
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Protect Your Property 


from the ruin of sun and 
weather 


Paint in time—paint now—paint 
with Sun-Proof Paint! 


EATHER conditions cannot affect 

Sun-Proof Paint. 
stretches and contracts enough to keep 
moisture out, no matter how hot or how 
cold the weather may be. 
coat is formed over the whole house or 
barn—a coat that is perfect protection 
against deterioration. 


Look over your house, your sheds, barns and 
buildings. Remember that it is cheaper to paint than 
to repair. Your farm deserves the protection that 
Sun-Proof Paint can best give it. +? 

Paint | 


8 Paint Sun-Proof Paint is a “Pittsburgh Proof Product,” 
made by the manufacturers of Velumina, the wall 
Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish 
and many other famous products. Whatever you may 
need in the way of paint, varnish, brushes or glass 
products the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company manu- 
factures a product that will fill your requirements 
For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 
A good brush is as important as good paint. 


paint you can wash, 


“What to do and How to do it”—a guide to 
better homes, is a book that answers a host of 
questions on home decoration and arrangement. It 
tells how to make the most of what jou have— 
how to spend to the greatest advantage. Send ten 
cents to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. H, 


Milwaukee, Wis., and copy will be mailed at once. 
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Paint and Varnish Factories 
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Milwaukee. Wis - Newark N.J 
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THE ROAD TO WORLD MARKETS 


Continued from page 5 


merchant marine at a minimum of ex- 
pense 
Last summer a number of meetings 


Middle West at which 
there were discussed numerous ways In 
which this might be brought about. 
Farmers and representatives of farmers’ 
organizations were present and finally 
endorsed the plan which is being urged by 


were held in the 


the National merchant marine association 
This plan, of course, is based upon the con- 
tinuation of a tariff, but since both of the 


large political parties have tariff planks 
of one kind or another in their platforms 
it seems to be a fair conclusion that aid 
based upon refunding a portion of the 
custom’s duties might be workable over a 
period of years 

Under this plan the government would 
issue certificates which would represent a 
fixed percentage ol the value of the com- 
modities to American exporters of goods 
of American production carried in Ameri- 
and to American importers of 
goods on the freight list brought in 
American ships rhese certificates would 
be used at their face value in the payments 


can vessels 


of custom duties They would be ne- 
gotiable and transferable, and readily sal- 
able by those W ho had no occasion to use 


them in paying duties 

As an example of the working of this 
plan: Suppose the certificate represented 
five percent of the value of the goods 
Exporters or importers of, say $100,000 
worth of commodities by American ves- 
sels, would receive a $5,000 certificate 
Exporters who were also importers could 
use the certificate in paying custom duties. 
Exporters who were not importers, or 
whose customs payments were less than 
the amount of their export certificates, 
could sell these ce tificates at a slight dis- 
count to importers or to banks who would 
sell them to importers at slightly more 
than the discounted value; that. in 
either case the importers could buy the 
certificates below their face value and use 


so 


them at par. 

The total value of our domestic mer- 
chandise exported during 1922 was 
$4.091,000,000 If only half of these 
goods were shipped by American vessels, 


American exporters, under the five percent 
valuation plan, would receive certificates 
representing more than $100,000,000. Our 
total imports free of duty last year were 
If American 


valued at $2,135,000 ,000. 
ships carried half of this, American im- 
porters would receive certificates repre- 
senting about $50,000,000 

While the effect of this plan would be a 


seeming reduction in the customs revenues 


of the government, int reased revenues to 
the government to offset this are provided 
in other methods advocated in the policies 
adopted by the National merchant 
marine association These include the 


payment of extra tonnage dues on foreign 
vessels engaging in trade between other 
countries than their own and the United 
States, and in extra duties on imports 
brought to this country by foreign ships 
from other than their own countries As 
about sixty percent of the commerce in 
foreign vessels with the United States is 
in this indirect trade, the aggregate of the 
export and import certificates should be 
far more than offset thru the revenues 
from the indirect trade in foreign ships 
The methods outlined would, of course, 


benefit the American merchant marine as 
well as the American exporter and im- 
porter, thru making it profitable to use 


American vessels instead of foreign ones 
At present our ships are carrying only 
about a third of our foreign commerce 
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and Follows the Gears 


It is just as important to properly lub- 
transmission 
gears of your car as it is to use the right 
oil for your motor. 
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In fact, gears are 
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This is a point often overlook- 
ed, and the result is costly repair bills. 
MonaMobile Gear Grease is an “all oil” grease 
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Easy Pumping 
Here’s the Tire Pump you have V4 i 
wished for. Pumps tires firm with 
half the strokes. The famous Rose 

valve makes it the quickest, easiest 

pump in the world. If you want a good 
pump, get a Rose. Guaranteed 5 years. 
All dealers carry it. 


INCH AND A QUARTER. $2.50 
INCH AND A HALF. $3.00 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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EASY VALVE ACTION 
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Shaw Motor Attachment 

Makes any bike a 

cle at little cost. 
terature and 

SHAW MPG. CO., Dep 40, 















With the plans suggested made effective, 
our merchant marine should carry at least 
two-thirds and it is manifest that the 
more they carried the greater would be 
the benefit to American manufacturers. 

The reduction in rail rates on com- 
modities destined to foreign ports, as 
already mentioned, does not affect grain. 
One of the reasons for this is the fact that 
grain rarely is carried by vessels run- 
ning on regular freight schedules, and, 
therefore, thru rates seem to be imprac- 
ticable. Wheat is carried largely by tramp 
steamers which ply between one port or 
another wherever they can pick up cargo, 
also as ballast in the regular liners, ete. 
If the certificate plan is carried out, how- 
ever, there would be a five percent reduc- 
tion on the ocean rates, part or all of which 
should be reflected in the price of wheat to 
American farmers. It would not seem 
strange to witness a move in this congress 
to amend Section 28 of the 1920 Shipping 
Act which provides for the thru rate by 
railroads. This whole section would be 
stricken from the bill upon the theory 
that foreign steamship lines will reduce 
their rates to offset any thru rate by rail 
and water which we might promulgate. 
In place of this section there would be 
enacted the provision for the export and 
import certificate which I have already 
explained. 

A proposal of this kind might be met 
with open arms on the part of the Senate 
Interstate commerce committee for its 
chairman recently advocated vigorously, 
thru a resolution, that congress inform 
the Interstate commerce commission that 
it should exercise its ratemaking power in 
such a way that agriculture would have 
the lowest rate in the whole railway rate 
structure. 

The farmer has more of an interest in 
ocean shipping than is generally recognized 
at first thought. . Foreign demand and 
world supply dominate our domestic 
wheat market. Last year we exported 
26 percent of the wheat crop of 1922 and 
our wheat is one of the dominating factors 
of the world price. Of the wheat which 
moved out of the county where it is origin- 
ally grown, nearly half of it is exported. 
Likewise we export from 10 to 15 percent 
of our total meat production, and since 
the beginning of the war we have exported 
nearly 30 percent of our pork. 

Thus the road to market does not end 
with the country grocery, the box car on 
the siding, or the elevator door. As long 
as our exportable surplus of agricultural 
products determines the domestic price 
for all we produce here at home, the road 
to market will continue jo include the 
sea lanes between this country and the 
principal countries of the world. Just as 
the local price is established by deducting 
the cost of getting the product to the large 
city markets so that city price is deter- 
mined by the cost of transporting it to the 
large consuming centers of Europe where 
the world price is set, as wheat in Liver- 
pool. 

Any increase in the cost of transporting, 
generally speaking, is not absorbed by the 
city dealer or the consumer but is taken 
out of the selling price of the product at 
the farm. Thus the farmer should be the 
true beneficiary of any reduction in ocean 
rates which may be put into effect in the 
future. Possibly this reduction, however, 
will be shared somewhat by the dealer in 
an effort to secure a market for farm prod- 
ucts by cutting prices and meeting compe- 
tition. 


More than 85 percent of the United 
States corn crop is fed to livestock and 
somewhat less than 10 percent is used for 
human food, according to recent data 
compiled by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. The hog is the largest 
consumer, 40 pereent being fed to swine 
on farms. Horses and cattle are next, 
using 20 and 15 percent, respectively. The 
exports of corn have never been large. 
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N a recent speech made 

by Mr. P. R. Wigton, 

Commissioner of the 
Traffic Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, Watertown, 
South Dakota, before the 
Rotary Club of Water- 
town, he said, among 
other things, as follows: 











“Under the operation of that 
law (Esch-Cummins) we have 
seen a great recovery and im- 
provement in railroad trans- 
portation. In the matter of 
service the railroads are render- 
ing a performance heretofore 
unequaled, although the only 
fair test of this law has been 
during the year 1923. 










“During the past year the rail- 
roads have handled the great- 
est volume of tonnage in their 
history, and that in an expedi- 
tious and satisfactory manner. 








“There was practically no 
shortage of cars or equipment 
evident during the past heavy 
shipping season, a condition 
which has not existed since the 
war; there was no general 
embargoes at terminals due to 
congestion and inability to 
move freight; and there were 
no serious delays to shipments 
due to lack of proper function- 
ing of the transportation ma- 
chine, all of which means dol- 
lars in the pockets of shippers. 

















“For these reasons I place 
adequate transportation ahead 
of cost of transportation. 







“To have our freight rates and 
passenger fares cut in half 
would help us little if the 
service were to be likewise 
curtailed and made uncertain 
and unreliable. Ideal transpor- 
tation is adequate transporta- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 
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Chicago & North Western System 


C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co. 


Workings of the Esch-Cummins Law 
As Viewed by Our Patrons 






“Everyone is more or less 
familiar with the condition of 
the railroads when turned back 
to their owners after Federal 
Control. They were depleted 
in finances, undermined mor- 
ally and their operating equip- 
ment reduced to a point of 
famine. 


“Tonnage offered the railroads 
for transportation has in- 
creased so rapidly that con- 
stant additions to equipment 
are necessary to meet the grow- 
ing demand. 


“Very little equipment was 
added during the 26 months of 
Federal Control and the exist- 
ing equipment was permitted 
to deteriorate. 


“Drastic action Was necessary 
to recover from this condition 
and such action was accom- 
plished by purchasing and 
putting into service over 4,200 
locomotives and over 200,000 
new freight cars during the 
year 1923. 


“That is the principal reason 
why we did not suffer from 
car shortage during the past 
year.” 


This statement by Mr. 
Wigton pertaining to the 
Transportation Act (com- 
monly known as the Esch- 
Cummins Law) is so inter- 
esting that we are giving 
our patronsan opportunity 
to read it. 


President 






If you want the best at the bowest possible prices read all ads in this issue, 
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UPS AND DOWNS WITH POULTRY 


My Failures Showed Me the Way to Success 


By MRS. PAUL W. CRABB 


rather indifferently, ‘Oh, I guess there’s nothing to be 

sold that would be of any interest to me.” But I was 
wrong, for I found near the bottom of the list fifty buff orping- 
ton hens, described as the best in tae county. This was putting 
it pretty strong, however, I resolved to attend the sale. 

When I mentioned the matter to my husband, he too, 
seemed quite interested. This was certainly a surprise to me, 
as he usually insisted that it was not a good policy to have too 
many irons in the fire at one time or that we were not properly 
situated to handle poultry. 

The day of the sale I stationed myself near the poultry pens, 
determined to be the lucky bidder. I could see that I had at 
least one rival, and i ~ 


Write a neighbor handed me a sale bill I remarked 


a for this lesson she taught me in regard to culling out the 
drones. 

First, the pelvic bones were examined, then the length of the 
back. Next, a peep at the hen’s eyes which nearly always in- 
dicate her character, whether good or bad. If her eyes are 
sunken you may feel perfectly safe in discarding her as a drone. 

Out of a flock of 250 hens I had just 100 laying hens. Fol- 
lowing the advice of the demonstrator I divided them, putting 
the layers in one yard and the non-layers in another, giving 
them equal chances as to feed and care. Ten days told the tale, 
as the flock of drones had only laid one dozen eggs, while the 
other flock had hovered around the fifty dozen mark. It was 
a plain case, also a very common one. I had been doing my 
utmost to keep the color up in 
my flock, but I had failed to 





more. Before I could hardly 
realize what had happened, the 
hens had reached the dollar 
mark. This was astonishing 
indeed, for I had expected them 
to sell rather cheaply. But 
there was no time for me to 
ponder, so I promptly raised 
the price to $1.50 each. After 
a brief silence, they were pro- 
nounced “sold.” 

“Say, didn’t she pay for 
‘em!’ I heard a chorus of 
voices say. This, however, did 
not affect me in the least. 

“Aren’t they dears?” I in- 
quired of my husband, point- 
ing to the big orpingtons. 
“Yes, very dear,” he said 
teasingly as he began writing 
the check. I could now see that 
he, too, considered my purchase 
rather a costly one. 

As the poultry business was 
something new to me I was soon receiving a great deal of advice. 
But there was so much difference in opinion that I took the 
matter up with our lady demonstrator. After examining my 
flock she said: “You have, I think, a few good birds, about 
twenty in all.’”” This was rather discouraging, but I mustered 
up sufficient courage at last to tell her my story, even the awful 
price I had paid. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry, she said soothingly, “perhaps you 
will become famous as a poultry raiser after all, we must live 
and learn.’’ Leaving me a few valuable pointers, she told me 
good day. It would have been quite natural, I suppose, for-me 
to have burst into tears, but this was not my way of overcoming 
difficulties. I was now more determined 
than ever to make good. 





Mrs. Paul W. Crabb, Benton county, Arkansas, and a pen of 
her buff orpingtons 


distinguish the difference be- 
tween the good individual and 
the drone. ‘“‘Swat the drone 
and care for the layers” is my 
motto. 

My success in the poultry 
business came about after 
years of perseverance, and not 
as a matter of luck. There are 
two things necessary in the 
poultry business, a disposition 
to work and a determination 
to win. 

A great many beginners 
think they must spend a small 
fortune in building a poultry 
house, but this is a mistake. 
I prefer the colony house, or 
rather several of them, as this 
type of house enables me to 
divide my flock as I choose, 
yet there is nothing fancy or 
elaborate in the makeup of 
these houses. My feed usually consists of such as the farm 
affords, except for the bran which is kept before the hens in 
feed hoppers at all times. I feed corn, wheat, oats and cowpeas 
in twelve inches of clean litter. 

Sometimes during the winter months when our milk sypply 
runs low, I substitute rabbit meat which I consider equally 
as good. Commercial meat scraps are fine for laying hens, but 
I always considered them rather costly. 

As soon as my chicks are as large as quails, I fill up the self- 
feeders with a mixture of cracked corn, cracked wheat and a 
little bonemeal and allow them to help themselves. If I have 
plenty of milk, I omit the bonemeal. We also raise a legume 
called Mung bean which is excellent 
for chicks at this age, as it is small and 





I now began to see the point, it was 
all because I was an inexperienced 
hand. Had I been an experienced 
youltry raiser I probably would have 
me more cautious. 

My first year was a hard one, even 
with the demonstrator assisting me 
occasionally. My first experience 
with the incubator was a success so far 
as the hatch was concerned, but raising 
the chickens proved a dismal failure 
in the end, for just as soon as the little 
fellows began picking at their feet, I 
started feeding them. As a result, I 
was soon burying them by the basket- 
ful. This, however, proved a blessing 
in disguise, as I learned that I must 
»ostpone the feed proposition until the 
Fittle fellows were at least twenty-four 
hours old. 

On I struggled, learning chiefly by 
what I suffered. Each year I tried to 
improve my flock, or rather to enlarge 
it. I had lost sight of the fact that I 
must keep up the quality of the birds 








may be fed whole. i want my chicks 
at this age to have every bite they will 
eat so they will develop as rapidly as 


possible. 
Occasionglly I am troubled with lice 
and mites, but not very often as I am 


a stickler for the old adage, an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
In spraying our fruit trees we always 
have some limesulphur left over. This 
I use by spraying it over my poultry 
houses. Anyone who has ever used 
limesulphur knows something about 
its sticking qualities. Instead of using 
it as for dormant spray on our fruit 
trees, ten gallons to the hundred gal- 
lons of water, we use it much stronger 
in the henhouses, usually about fifteen 
gallons. However, in case the lice or 
mites threaten to get the upper hand, 
I always use a little sodium fluoride 
which finishes the job. 

I am often asked how and where I 
dispose of my eggs and poultry. First, 
I always try to sell as many eggs as 





as well as enlarge my flock. But I possible for hatching purposes. My 
wasn’t long finding it out, and es- plan is simple yet effective. In the 


pecially after I had examined my books 
and found that I was going behind. 

About this time I happened to read 
an article entitled, “Do you keep 
poultry or is your poultry keeping you?” This set me to think- 
ing. Probably I was merely “keeping” poultry instead of it 
keeping me 

[ was now obliged to call on the faithful demonstrator again 
to assist me in culling out the non-layers. This was the greatest 
lesson I ever learned, and I shall always feel grateful toward 


While poultry raising is only a sideline 
with the Crabbs, they find it pays to keep 
good stock 


spring I always try to have a few good 
photographs taken of my flock. Then 
I send these along with an honest de- 
scription of my flock to several hatch- 
eries which I think would be interested in buying. The plan 
has been, I think, quite a factor in my success. 

I never sell young chickens as I don’t think it pays. To say 
the least, it interferes with my future plans. I always try to 
keep enough choice young cockerels to supply my regular 
winter and spring trade. These 1 (Continued on page 83 
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TS Edison Mazpa Lamp kit contains five spare 

lamps—two for the headlights and one each for 
side, tail and dash lights. Compact and sturdy, it 
slips easily into the pocket or tool box of the car. 
Any garage, service station, or store which handles 
Edison Mazpa Lamps will quickly supply you 
with a kit containing exactly the right type and 
size of lamp for each socket of your car. 


MAZDA 


deecten 
service 


You have 


them in 


your home 
~put them 

mombietaerls 
~ and for ae 


sake carry akit 
of. pany lamps. 








A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish. 


Any poultry raiser can easily and 
quickly double his profits by ridding his 
hen house of lice through the remark- 
able discovery of M. B. Smith, a Kansas 
City chemist. 

Working along original lines Mr. Smith 
discovered that certain odors are highly 

SH offensive to lice and 
that they will not live 
where such odors exist. 
This enabled him to 
perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed 
to rid any hen house 
of these blood suck- 
ing and profit stealing 

pests. 

= This wonderful for- 
gmula which is known 
g as Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the hen house. Imme- 
diately a powerful gas is given off which, 
altho harfaless to poultry, routs the lice 
as though by magic. In fact it is guar- 
anteed that lice will not stay in any hen 
house where a can of Lice Doom is hung 
up to evaporate. ; ; ‘ 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The 

ens will lay more and the broilers will 
get fatter. In fact you can almost see 
your profits grow. 

So confident is Mr. Smith that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to M. B. Smith, 501 Coca Cola Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded. A 
large Kansas City bank says Mr. Smith does 
as he agrees and ample bank deposits guar- 


antee the refund of your money if you are 
not satisfied. Write today before the offer 





to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell s can 
to a friend and get your own free, 
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2004 Live Arrival. 
@QUARANTEED. Catalog 


Free. 
499 
Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 499, St. Paul, Neb. 


) P) FARROW CHIX ( 


| Profit Makers— Layers 










Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, ttes, 
ingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Write for cine 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. X, Peoria, I 










Fifteen popelos breeds, including t 
Brabmas, SuPerion StRatns MY 
SPECIALTY, 100% delivery of Perry chicks 

guaran . PorpuLar Prices. Catalog free. 

IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box P, lows City, lowa 





ry) 
Many va- 

leties of pure-bred Poultry, Pigeons, Baby 
Chicks, Eggs for hatching: also incubators 
from 60 to 5000 egg size, and Brooders. 
FREE Catalog with Colored Illustrations. 
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SELLING EARLY BROILERS 


We have found that it pays to sell 
broilers as early as possible because | 
there is less competition early in the 
season and dealers pay better prices. It 
pays to form friendly relations with one} 
buyer and sell him the type and weight | 
of birds that he likes best. The dealers | 
like uniform weights. The stewards who 
buy broilers for the best hotels and 
restaurants wish to serve the bird in 
equal portions and when they order two- 
pound birds they do not want those that 
vary in weight from two to three pounds. 

A good fattening ration can be made 
of sixty percent cornmeal and forty per- 
cent oatmeal made into a sloppy mash 
with buttermilk or sour milk. The prin- 
ciple of fattening consists in reducing 
the exercise and increasing the amount 
of feed consumed. Then the muscular 
tissue is broken down and soft meat is 
developed in its place. 

The quality of a broiler does not all 
depend on its weight. Broilers may be 
of satisfactory weight because of their 
size and muscular tissue. But if they 
are large and thin they are not liked by 
the best trade. Range cockerels are 
greatly improved in quality by the fat- 
tening process. The gain in money re- 
ceived for fattened broilers is not the 
only point to be considered. 

It is a great help in marketing to pro- 
duce the kind of birds that make the 
buyers feel friendly toward your stock. 
Then you can make sales at fair prices 
when other producers find it hard to 
sell their birds at any price. Producers 
living near good market towns save a 
lot of canvassing for sales if the dealers 
like the quality of birds delivered in 
previous orders—R. G. K., Mich. 





CARE OF GOSLINGS 

If you are interested in starting out 
with geese this spring, merely as a side- 
line at first is my advice, put a couple 
of settings of goose eggs under chicken 
hens, as early ed oe can get the e 
Five or six eggs make enough for a setting. 
They will not hatch for four weeks and if 
the weather proves dry, the should be 
sprinkled during the last of incuba- 
tion. Use warm water and a whisk broom 
or roll the eggs over and over in a bow! of 
a ~~ * helpl 

seem helpless creat 

clumsy and awkward, but little handling & 
best. Refrain from helping them emerge 
from the shell unless you are convinced 
that a crisis is reached, they hatch very 
slowly, and helping them permanently 
weakens them. For the first day my 
hatches get warm milk only, with pow- 
dered charcoal in it. On the second day 
bread is crumbed in the milk, and from 
this they are gradually led to a diet of 
milk with equal parts of cornmeal and 
bran in it, not omitting the charcoal for a 
week or two. 

From the very first day they have grass, 
for this seems to be a necessity. For a few 
days clippings are placed before them, 
then s, then they are turned on the 
grass itself. For ten days they are fed 
thus, then their rations gradually reduced 
until they are “out on pasture.” 

The geese should have all the water 
they can drink, but water for swimming ie 
not a necessity. Except for the provision 
of drinking water, after about three weeks 
your geese are off your hands. They grow 
and thrive all summer on pasture.— 
B. L. 8., Ohio. 


Mrs. J. G. Anderson, Buena Vista 
county, Iowa, markets her young chicks 


most profit, she says. Bran is always be- 

fe young chicks and by the fourth 
week, ground corn and oats are Jed three 
times daily until selling time. 
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Chicks—Pullets 
Ss. C. White 
Leghorns 


265-331( Pedigreed) Egg Strain 
The Best That Money 
Can Buy 
will “‘coin” money with Kertin-Quality Leg- 
horns, reeognized the world over as heavy, aill-year 
in every state in the U. S. and in 

n countries. 
N io, writes, “My pullets averaged 240 
a yuat mab thie tte wality stock 
0c 
Save Money! now. Low Sptose on chicks 
and 12, 16, and 20 weeks old pullets for immediate or 
delivery. free with chick order. Big 


valuable catalog free. 
Hts Gd ay Pate, fem, 15 Cone uP 


One Million Certified 
Baby Chicks For 1924 
Pure Bred, Certified high 
class laying strains, free 
erg F- - 
a 100%, alive de- 
ty Sy I 
and Illinois National Bank, 


Peoria, Ill. Send for our 
new catalog. It is free. 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY 


The Old Farrow-Hirsh Co. 




























rade Chichs 


, heathy, full of vitality we 


them. os thie 
vigorous breeding 





HICKS New Prices 


Send for our big free catalog. 
Our chicks are much better and 
our low prices are causing 3 
COLONIAL POULTRY 
E WInDsor, Mo. 


Bigill ustrated ¢ og chuc 

of information. We hatch pure- 
Sendf or ourspecia Il ow prices today. 
Comfort Hatchery, Box D, Windsor, Mo 


LUMI M CHICK FEEDER 

for FEED, GRIT, MILK or WATER. Simple, 

safe and a — fe cumnet wet Ly -_ C 
postpaid. » 4 back if not ‘satished. 


. 484-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


8c up. C.O. D. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns 
CHICK and mixed. 100% del.gntd. 19th season, 
pamp.(.M.Leaver,Boz 33,McAlisterville,Pa. 
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Chicks Dying 


Quick, drop an Avicol tablet in 
the drinking water 


White diarrhea kills half of all the 
chicks hatched, yet this loss is easily 
prevented, easily stopped. For years, 
thousands of. poultry raisers have 
stamped out the trouble almost entirely, by 
putting Avicol in the drinking water. With- 
in 48 hours, the sick ones are lively as 
crickets. Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., says: 
“I was losing 15 chicks a day before I re- 
ceived the Avicol, I haven't lost one since.” 


Trouble gone in 2 days 
Chas. N. Kittinger, Willows, Calif 
writes: “Twelve of my chicks had 


diarrhea by the time I received my 
Avicol. I immediately gave them some, and 
by the second day, the trouble disappeared 
and now they are all as lively as crickets. 
If I had only known of Avicol sooner, I 
would have saved lots of chicks.” 


Stop dying at once 

“Last spring I bought 25 baby 
chicks,” writes Mrs. John Shaffer, 
Owen, Wis. “When about a week old, they 
began dying, would get droopy and in a 
few hours would die. When I had 15 lef 
I began giving Avicol and they stopped 
dying at once. I did not lose another one.” 


Costs nothing to try 

Don't let white diarrhea get started in 
your flock. Prevent it! Stop it! Readers 
are urged to write to Burrell-Dugger Co., 
609 Allen Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., sending 
50c as a deposit for a package by mail pre- 
paid (or $1 for large size holding nearly 3 
times as much). If you prefer, send no 
money but deposit the money with the 
postman on delivery. If the Avicol doesn't 
stop your chick losses immediately, if 
you're not more than satisfied, every cent 
of your money will be promptly refunded 
by the manufacturers. 


BURRELL-DUGGER CO., 
609 Allen Ave., 


PARK’S BA 


BRED-TO-LAY 200-EGG STRAIN—CHICKS 
EGGS Grand Hens, mated with pure Parks 200-Egg 
strain males. Will greatly improve the laying qualities 
of any flock. SHEPPARD'S ANCONAS. 
Eggs and Beaut -These twostrains bred on 
our own farm. Prices moderate. Also Leg- 
horns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Tree, 
Anconas from neowy-aving. urebred flocks. 
Circular. Bank reference 


Mid-Oak Ff; 1 


CALIFORNIA 


POULTRY and BERRY Farming in Suny Cali- 
fornia in the famous CHARLES WEEKS intensive 

POULTRY COLONY will make you a comfortable 
living on very little land near Los Angeles. Write 
for literature. 


CHARLES WEEKS 
Owensmouth, California 


BLACK | LEGHORN | CHICKS 


w Delivery June aa ey at $3.50 fr. 3 5. 

for 50. $12.00 for 4 ‘or 500, $100.00 for 

The Famous th horn Chick Witt phen 
and satisfy you and best layer of se 
wh  - yo Aye Order ad with cash or 25° 

of order for early delivery , safe delivery guaran’ any- 
where east of the Mississippi River. Circular free. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box B, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


SAVE YOUR BABY CHICKS 


It’s easy now to raise 98% of every hatch, 
even incubator chicks, by preventing white 
diarrhea, and to prove it I will send you 

liberal sample FREE of my new tablet 
to be used in drinking water. imply send 
Southard, Veteran 


e today to Thos. 
Poultryman, at 101 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICK PRICES CUT! 


After May 16th. Genuine “Booth gy Bred 
to Lay Chicks. Postpaid to you. 100% live ar- 
rival. Purebred Leghorns, 100-811. Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $13. Buff Orpingtons 
$14. Wyandottes $15. Etec. Ten other breeds, Our 
12th season. Free Catalog. Bank References. 
Booth Farms, Box 534, Clinton, Mo. 


STOP WHITE DIARRHOEA 


Gapes, Make CHICK: 

SOUR or SUPREME Ole Give Warkers wChick Ta Tablets 
in the water.600 Tablets $1.00. Trial size,50c. Booklet Free. 
Sold Nowhere EBlse.Wacker Remedy Co.,Box-157-6,Camden,N.J. 


RS FGGS of High Record Layers 8. 
Cc en and Black Leghorns, Anconas and 
4 Reasonable. Catalog Free. 


"Box Y¥, Cedar Grove, Wisc. 





























Vaa Driest Farms 


Indianapolis, Ind | 
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MINNESOTA POULTRY HOUSE 

The accompanying illustration shows 
poultry house built according to Minne- 
sota plan No. 200. It is proving very 
satisfactory wherever used. In Aitkin 
county, Minnesota, A. W. Jacob states 
that egg production has been materially 
increased during the past winter where 
flocks were moved into this type of house 
last fall. 

The house shown here is 16x32 feet. The 
— are double boarded with a layer of 

aper between the boards. The ceiling 

also double boarded and insulated with 
Selene wool between the 2x6 rafters. 
Sawdust is sometimes used or a prepared 
insulation board may be need on the 
market. 

The floor is built up with first a three- 
inch layer of coarse gravel or fine rocks, on 
top of which is four inches of fine gravel, 
then one inch of hard-rolled clay and then 
a last layer of four inches of fine sand. 

Ventilation is secured thru the front 
windows at the top of the building. Either 
a regular glass window or a muslin frame 
ean be used, according to the outside 
weather. 

Roosts are placed along the back and 
the nests under the front windows or, if 
preferred, under the edge of the droppings 
boards. Water stands are placed at each 
end of the house and the mash hopper in 
the middle running north and south. 
The house is designed to face the south. 


PRESERVING EGGS 


Eggs that are to be preserved must 
be fresh, clean, sound and infertile. Eggs 
that float when placed in the solution 
are not fresh and should never be used. 
The cost of preserving eggs rarely ex- 
ceeds four or five cents per dozen. 

A five-gallon crock or galvanized can 
is best. Clean, scald and allow to dry. 
Then boil about ten quarts of water and 
let cool. To this add a quart of sodium 
silicate or water glass after it has been 
poured into the jar. Stir it thoroly. 
The solution is now ready for the eggs 
and fifteen to sixteen dozen can 
placed in the jar. 

Place the large ends up to avoid 
breaking the air cell. The solution should 
extend at least two inches above the 
eggs. The eggs can all be put in at 
once or at different times, and if the 
solution evaporates, it should be added 
to. Cover the jar or vessel to prevent 
evaporation nal set in a dry, cool place. 

Another method of preserving eggs is 
to take two pounds of unslaked lime and 
slake it with a small quantity of water. 
Then add to five gallons of water that 
has been previously boiled. Stir well 
and let the mixture stand until the lime 
settles. Pack eggs in a jar and cover 
with the lime solution. Handle in the 
same manner as with water glass. Neither 
solution should be used more than once. 

Preserved eggs should not be sold as 
fresh eggs. In many states there is a 
law against this practice but for supply- 
ing a goodly quantity of eggs for cook- 
ing at a very reasonable price, the prac- 
tice of preserving eggs is of considerable 
importance—G,. H. C., Iowa. 





A. A. Holberg, assistant poultryman at 
the Minnesota college farm, saves himself 
work in cleaning droppings boards by 
keeping them covered with a layer of fine 
sand. He says it keeps the boards more 
sanitary, too. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in-Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 


Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 
“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 


White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
il—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 
_White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 








Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 


in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won't lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.’’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began-to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea, I 


tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. Final- 
ly, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a hox of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It's just the only th 
for this terrible disease. We raised 70 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.’ 








You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. 
Send 50c for a box of Walko, or $1.00 
for extra large box—give it in all — 
water for the first two weeks and watc 
results. You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. It’s 
a positive fact. We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Towa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no risk, 
If you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver = ever used, your money will be 
instantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220 Waterloo, lowa 











TARTING with two settings of white leghorn eggs, George 
Bagby, Jr., of Pettis county, Missour, in less than ten 
years has developed a flock of 1,000 birds that is widely 

known both in the showroom and as producers. And the 
remarkable part of this unusually good showing, is that Bagby 
is not yet twenty-one years old. 

In the early days of boys’ and girls’ club work in Missouri, a 
poultry club was organized in Pettis county and Bagby joined. 
From the first he has been enthusiastic. While his father is one 
of the good farmers of Missouri, he had not been particularly 
interested in chickens, so it was up to the boy to learn the 
business as he went along. Of course, he has been encouraged 
by his folks and from his father’s remark I inferred that Mrs. 
Bagby is a pretty close partner in the poultry venture. 

The flock of 1,000 birds traces direct]y to the two original 
settings of eggs, the only outside blood introduced being that 
represented by two purchased cockerels. Line breeding has 
been practiced almost exclusively. Under such a plan of breed- 
ing, the blood of exceptionally good birds is concentrated and 
kept nearly pure in the offspring. 

When Bagby found a cockerel among his chickens that 
plainly excelled its penmates, it was mated to a pullet, prefer- 
ably of some relation or at least of the same strain. Pullets 
from this mating were then penned with their sire, the original 
good individual. The chicks coming from this second mating 
then contained three-fourths of the blood of the outstanding 
rooster. This procedure was continued as long as the male bird 
was fit for breeding purposes. 


SUCCESS WITH HENS 


Bagby Started With Two Settings of Eggs 


By KIRK FOX 
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hen. At the 1922 Missouri state fair he entered four birds and 
won first cock, first hen and second cockerel. At the Kansas 
City show the same year, no cocks or old pens were shown, but 
in the young stock the w innings were first and second cockerel : 
first, second and third hen; third, sixth and seventh pullet and 
first young pen. This was a national show and competition was 
extremely keen. 

Bagby believes in the Hogan test for culling hens where 
trapnesting is out of the question. It should, however, be used 
before August 15th if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
Last fall he culled 1,800 birds for his neighbors, using this test. 
“A hen that has stopped laying always shows small pelvic 
measurements,” he explained. “If the culling is postponed 
until the hens have stopped laying to enter the molting season, 
many good layers will be discarded if judged entirely upon 
pelvic measurements.’ 

“There are five points to keep in mind when culling,” says 
Bagby: “Color of shanks, width between the pelvic bones, 
width from end of breastbone to pelvic bones, color of comb 
and width of back. Bright yellow legs at the end of the laying 
season indicate a loafer, likewise a mealy, white comb. Choose 
birds with fiery, waxy combs instead. Between the end of the 
breast bone and the pelvic bones there should be at least four 
fingers’ width while the pelvic bones should be the width of 
three fingers apart.” 

Many men who have the ability to select and mate poultry 
fail because they do not feed properly. Feeding has been care- 
fully studied by Bagby, too, and he 
now feels that he has his rations about 





A like method was used when a very en 
good pullet was discovered. A rooster 
was sought to mate with her that was 
as near as possible to being her equal. 
From the progeny a young rooster was 
selected and mated back with his dam, 
and so on as long as the original hen lived 
Here, again, the third generation con- 
tains three-fourths of the blood of the 
good hen and the fourth generation seven- 
eighths of it. As a result, the majority of 
desirable characteristics found in the 
original hen are likewise present in the 
fourth generation 

If, by chance, the 
to this hen had possessed an undesirable 
latent or unseen characteristic such as 





first rooster mated 








poor laying ability, one-half the off- 
spring resulting from such a mating 
would be expected to be poor layers, 
provided they were all hens. But we 


already know the original hen to have 

high egg-laying ability. By mating her with one of her cockerels, 
however, the number of possible poor layers in the resulting 
offspring is reduced to one-fourth, provided they were all 
females again. In the next generation the bad taint from the 
original cockbird would be still further reduced until only one- 
eighth of the offspring would be affected. 

The same principle likewise applies to shape of body, vigor, 
size and all the other characteristics found in a fowl. Should 
the breeder lose all else and select only on the basis of 
egg-laying ability, he might unconsciously be also intensifying 
the characteristics of low vigor. As a result, his efforts would 
be wasted because his line of birds would soon run out. Rigid 
therefore, absolutely necessary when line breeding 


sight of 


selection is, 
is followed 

Bagby trapnested his hens and kept records so he is sure 
that egg-laying ability has been increased by his method. That 
type and other qualities have likewise been preserved and 
strengthened, is proved by his winnings in the showroom. At 
the Missouri state show held in Richmond in 1921, Bagby 
entered three birds and won first cockerel, first pullet and first 





Here is a modified semi-monitor house that has given Bagby 
good service 


Bagby finds this brooder house to be very 
satisfactory 


right. The scratch feed consists of 
wheat and cracked corn mixed half 
and half. The laying mash is a mix- 
ture of bran, 100 pounds; shorts, 100 
pounds; cornmeal, 100 pounds; meat 
scrap, 80 pounds (100 pounds in 
molting season); ground oats, 100 
pounds; salt, 5 pounds; and charcoal, 
5 pounds. Each week one-half tea- 
spoonful of epsom salts per bird is 
dissolved in warm water and mixed 
in the mash. Oystershell and lime- 
stone is kept in feeders where the hens 
help themselves. The limestone is 
the kind ordinarily used on soil and 
costs $2.04 a ton. Warm water is 
furnished in special thermos bottles 
during cold weather. Lights were 
tried on a few of the pullets last fall. 

Two types of houses are in use. A 
sort of modified half-monitor shown 
in the illustration has been very satisfactory but the Missouri 
foolproof house, 20x50, that holds about 300 birds, is preferred. 
A new one was built a year ago and another one last fall. This 
house is the regular shed-roof type with shutters in the front 
to provide the ventilation obtained thru the open front in other 
types of houses. Being rigid, these.shutters need never be ad- 
justed and there is seldom any danger of the litter in the house 
becoming wet and soiled by storms blowing in. The same idea 
has been applied to several colony houses but it has been 
necessary to make the shutters adjustable to insure sufficient 
warmth for young chicks. 

The flock is managed so the mature hens will molt about 
September Ist. Pullets hatched around March Ist will not 
molt the first year. In case it is desired, molting is hastened 
by a beef scraps. Molting can also be forced by keeping 
the birds in a warm house, but there is always danger of colds. 

Both the English and American strains of white leghorn are 
raised. A flock of 2,000 layersis planned for this year. Bagby’s 
work is an inspiration to old and young alike. It demonstrates 
what can be done from a small start. 














This is the main laying house. Another one like it was 
built last fall 
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Final Spring Clearance Offers 


Reduced Subscription Rates: 5 Years $1; 2 Years 50c; 1 Year 25c 


Which of these rewards do you want? We 
shall be glad to send your choice for a small 
favor. The subscriptions of many of your 
neighbors will expire in the next two months. 
Why not make up a small club? If your own 
subscription expires soon, include it in the elub. 


Although a reward cannot be given for your 
subscription alone, it will count with others to- 
ward the Reward. New, renewal and extension 
count alike. These liberal offers are for immed- 
iate acceptance. Note the small amount in 
subscriptions for which each Reward is offered. 











Never Break Fountain Pen 


A 14K solid gold, iridium point pen, fitted into the 
latest type of self-filling fountain pen barrel. The bar- 
rel is of solid nickel thruout, beautifully engraved, with 
patent clip attached. It writes smoothly with a satis- 
factory silky feeling. 

Guaranteed unconditionally to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Non-leakable in any position. 

Our Offer: Never Break Fountain Pen given, post paid, for 
subscriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $2. This 
Reward cannot be given for your own subscription alone. 
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Two-Blade Stag Handle Knife 


This is a strong two-blade stag handle pocket knife. 
The knife is 3% inches in length. One of the blades 
is 1% inches, the other is 2% inches. The knife is 
brass lined and has nickel bolsters on either end. An 
especially attractive and serviceable knife. It is large 
enough for heavy use but small enough to carry com- 
fortably in your pocket. 

Our offer: Two-Blade Stag Handle Knife given, post paid, 
for subscriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $1.50, 
This Reward cannot be given for your own subscription alone. 


Aluminum Coffee Percolator 


2 a 
ee ee 


This is a particularly 
handsome Coffee Perco- 
lator. It is the Colonial 
panel style, perfect in 
workmanship and in 
operation, makes excel- 
lent coffee every time, 
Works equally well on 
stove, or with gas or 
kerosene heat. 

Hi ith 
i A Our Offer: Aluminum 
' Hi Coffee Percolator given, 
post paid, for subscriptions 
to Successful Farming 
amounting to $2. This Re- 
ward cannot be given for 
your own subscription 
one. 





Aluminum Baking Pan 


ners, and is easy to clean. ; : : 
Our Offer: Aluminum Pan given, post paid, for subscriptions to Our Offer: Steel Box for legal napers given, post paid, for sub- 


Successful Farming amounting to $1. (4 one-year subscriptions at_25 scriptions to Successful Farming amouuting to $1. iC) one-year sub- 
cents each; or 2 two-year subscriptions at 50 cents each). This Re- scriptions at 25 cents each; or 2 two-year subscriptions at 50 cents 


ward cannot be given for your own subscription alone, 


Made of Here’s a 
heavy gauge strong box for 
aluminum; your deeds, 
‘ust right for fre life 
guns ENS insurance poli- 
baking bread cies, notes, 
and sponge mortgages, etc. 
eake and angel Made of heavy 
food cake. Bessemer 
Fine, too, for steel, fit- 
other pur- ting nicely into 
poses. It is grooved edge 
seamless, has of the bottom 
rounded cor- half. It has strong hinges and substantial lock. Has black 





Pointer Pencil 


This pencil is made from an entirely new idea in 
pencil construction. It is made of good quality 
nickel silver. Has chased barrel, clip, and rubber 
eraser protected by a metal clip. The lead container 
contains ten extra leads which are of exceptional 
quality. This pencil is better than many other pen- 
cils costing a great deal more money. 


Our Offer; Pointer Pencil given, post paid, for subscrip- 
tions to Succeseful Farming amounting to $1. (4 one-year 
subscriptions at 25c ents each; or 2 two-year subscriptions at 
50 cents each). This reward cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 


Bright Light Lamp Burner 


This Bright Light Burner 
readily screws onto any 
ordinary size No. 2 lamp. 
Gives bright white light, 
as much as two ordinary 
burners. No smoke nor 
odor—fully guaranteed. 


Our Offer: 
2 Bright Light 
Lamp Burn- 
ers given, post 
paid, for sub- 
ecriptions to 
Successful 
Farming 
amounting to 

(4 one- 
year subscrip- 
tions at 25 
cents each; or 
2 two-year 























THE PATENTED UNBREAKABLE 
REMOVABLE STEEL MANTLE WHICH 


subscriptions 
at 50 vents PRODUCES THE CLEAR WHITE LIGHT. 
each). This Reward cannot be given for your own sub- 


scription alone. 


Set of Six Teaspoons 





‘This set of fine teaspoons is made of nickel silver and 
will wear white all the way thru. They are an attractive 
pattern and are sure to please you. 


Our Offer: Set of Six Teaspoons given, post paid, for sub- 
scriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $1. (4 one- 
year subscriptions at 25 cents each; or 2 two-year sub- 
scriptions at 50c each). This Reward cannot be given for 
your own subscription alone. 


Steel Box for Legal Papers 





enamel finish. 


each). This Reward cannot be given for your own subscription alone. 


Write the names and addresses of your subscribers on the order blank 
enclosed with your copy of the May number. 





E. T. MEREDITH 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING Publisher 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














TURKEY NESTS 


Turkey raisers often have trouble with 
females which insist on wandering far 
uway to nest. Most of this trouble may 
be averted bv building suitable nests 
near home before the hens begin laying. 

One of the best for the 
hen may be made by turning,a barrel 
de in some out of ‘the way 
place, and making it ready for 
pancy. The front of the barrel should 
be tilted upward enough that there -will 
never be danger of water running into 

. Leaves, hay or straw should be placed 
inside in sufficient quantity that there 
will be no danger of eggs being hroken 
by coming in contact with the staves. 

The orchard is a good place for the 
nests. Other suitable places are clumps 
of trees or bushes where the hens may 
feel that they are hidden from enemies. 
The barrels are more likely to be,selected 
for nests if there is brush around them. 

The eggs should be gathered each day 
and placed on end in an egg case, or 
some other receptacle. They should be 
turned at least once a day to insure the 
best hatch. If eggs are left in the nest, 
they are likely to be de stroyed by var- 
mints—G, A. M., Kan. 


nests 


on the si 
occue- 


CLEAN UP THE INCUBATORS 


Did you ever go to the storeroom on 
the first spring-like day of late winter, just 
to look over your poultry equipment be- 
fore time to get the incubator out of its 
storing place, and ready for spring use, 
and find that it had not been cleaned 
thoroly since last hatching season? If 
you have, it is a sure thing that you re- 
solved never to be so negligent again. 

But now that the hatching season is 
over once again, and the young 
and the canning, and the garden, 
besides the ordinary household duties, are 
all clamoring for your attention, you are 
likely to get careless again and allow the 
incubator to be put away without the 
proper cleaning. 

If your machine is hot-water affair, 
be sure it is well drained, as that is the 


almost 


{ hi ks, 


turkey | 
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BIG YANK 


WORK 





Ask your dealer for 
“Big Yank” in 


your size 





only way to prevent the pipes from rust- 
ing. And be sure the lamp is emptied 
and the soot-removed from the chimney. 
And don’t neglect the thermometer! It 
should be carefully wrapped in cotton, and 
put away where it will not be broken 

But perhaps the most important thing 
about cleaning is the egg chamber. If 
possible, the machine should be carried | 
out into the sunshine where it will have | 
plenty of chance to air out. The egg 
chamber should be carefully and thoroly 


washed, and then disinfected. Either a} 
formaldehyde or a carbolic acid solution 
may be used for the disinfecting. A small 


1y pump may be used for applying the 


solution, or lacking this, a whisk broom 


mA be used very effectively. 

Che wire screening over the bottom of 
the egg trays should be thoroly scrubbed 
with a brush and disinfected. If your 


whine is equipped with trays under the 
egg trays for catching the chicks as they 
fall from the egg tray, they should come 
in for their share of attention. If the bot- 
toms of these trays are cove red with cot- 
ton flannel, and the flannel is soiled, it 
should be removed once. It may be 
washed and replaced, or if it is too worn 
for future use, it may be replaced with 
new goods.—N. P. 


An outline of the proceedings for con- 
ducting a mock trial of scrub sires has 
just been issued by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. This material in mimeographed 
form, tells briefly how to organize and 
conduct such a trial and suggests means 
of making the event entertaining as well 
as instructive. Ask the department for it. 
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RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





U9 OF IAG oy ° WSLS SOV 
4 fs Strong, husky chicks from 260 to 
280 egg bred sires. Send for Big 
Cataiog or order from this ad at 
these prey reduced prices. May 15 to 
June Extra Selected Barren and 
le Wh. Leghorns, 100, $12; 500, 
$57.50; Extra Sel.Sheppard Anconas, 100, $13; 
500, $62 Sel Park's Barred Rocks, 100,815; 
bo »), $7 . ; After June 1 all chicks 2c less 
Postpaid and 100% Live Dal 

TCHERY, Box 91, ZEELAND, Mi § 


af CHCKSTOHEST PRICES 


nmLeR y 
ani Baby CnCeS Miller Baby Chicke—20 leading varieties. 
Big hatch this season of more than s million 
brings prices down to 100 up, lowest in our 
21 goose of hatching, 97° > live delivery guar- 
anteed anywhere in 8. Write the old re 
iablefor catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 500, Lancaster, Mo. 


Try our lively and vigorous chicks from bred- 
to-lay and exhibition hens. They will make you 
money for they have the quality and egg laying 
as °*) habit bred into them. A trial will convince you, 























\ O29 All leading varieties. Safe delivery. Prepaid. 
~«y Prices right. Bank reference. Big, illustrated 
catalog free 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Box W, HOLGATE, OHIO 


LEGHORN f£°XCED Prices 
Eggs; 15, $1; 100, $5; 1000, $46. 
EGGS & CHICK Satistact: ory hatches guaranteed. 


$ ae heb 25, $3.60; 60, $6 50; 100 

$85; 1006, $100 Selec cted 
Tancred 200-337 egg strains. Ch ‘ ke ‘zt ~~ b in ‘good condition 
on arrival. Order now. Send no money. Pay on delivery 


Palmer Leghorn Farms, R12, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


9c up, 13 leading varieties. Best laying strains. 
valid, live delivery gaarentess, 24 pace catalog } ag 
ex Poultry Co., Box 309, Clinton, Missouri 


. B. Rocks; W. Leghorns and mixed 
' Saeco Be up. Safe delivery and satisfac- 
sf 








~ guarant ti ~~ from free range stock. reuse 
free We VE R McALISTERVILLE 
fe ] aying § strainsin eee 
ie talog fre. Postpaid to you. Big 
cata ree. 
Missouri Chicker io Box 634, Clinton; Mo. 
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25 years the one depend™ 
able remedy and preven- 
wi M ene, use it for 
VHITE DIARRHOEA 
SICK CHICKENS and other bowel troubles; 
colds, canker, roup, cholera, chicken pox, ete; 
Don't experiment. Get Gi RMOZONE, (65c and 
$1.25 sizes) and FREE book, ‘““The Lee Way,” worth 
a dollat to every poultry raiser. At drug or seed stores, 
or sent post paid by 
Geo. HM.Lecse Co. Omaha, Neb. 


LEE'S LICE KILLER 


The Old Reliable Ree proven itself year after year 


one sure way to rid poultry 

oflice, mites, bedbugs, body lice and such vermin, Paint or spray 
on roosts, etc. No dusting, dipping, greasing, handling. Get it at 
t drug orseed store, or write us for particulars and valuable 
eebook, GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Nebr, 








8 and up. ree FEF 
with order. Postage Paid 
q Live arrival guaranteed. 300 


~ CHICKS! jy Stock. Quality Supreme. 
} Catalog free. 
NABOB HATCHER! ES 
5 pa 4 ORD CITY, MO. 












Member Int. Babyrt "hick Ass'n. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1924 
Has many colored plates of fowls true to life, tells 
all about chickens, incubators, poultry houses, 
ete. Price 20c. Money back if not satisfied. 
Cc. C. Shoemaker, Box 931, Freeport, Ill. 


Extra Quality test, 
BABY CHICKS [7 Sits Breeds. $11 


>€ 100 and up. 
OUR 20th SEASON Bnipped prepaid. De- 
livery guaranteed. Catalog Free 
20th Century Hatchery, Box F, New Washington, 0. 



















Send for our art catalog. Mrs. Boyer tells how 
she raises chix. Flocks are culled. Popular var- 
leties. Prices right. BOYER’S HATCHERY, 
Box B23, Thorntown, Indiana 


AM A 
Wot tiie, esas Stock-Chix 


. Catalog free. 
ALE TRY FARM 
— RIVERDALE, N. J- 
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PLAYING THE GAME 


“Chicken raising makes better returns 
for the amount of capital and labor ex- 
pended than any other branch of farm- 
ing,” according to Mrs. Mike Leonard, 
Clayton county, lowa. She arrived at her 
conclusion after making a study of profits 
and losses for several years on their Iowa 
farm. 

“But it must be the right kind of poul- 
try-raising. There is no excuse for any 
other kind nowadays,” she believes. 
Every farm woman now has set rules 

vailable, which, if she will but follow 
them, will make chicken dividends ab- 
S lutely sure. 

‘It has been proved over and over that 
the rules which have been worked out for 
telling the layers from the loafers work 
correctly,” she says, and adds, “‘the trap 
nest as a means to obtain knowledge of a 
hen’s laying ability is not practicable for 
us farm women with all our other work to 
do. But we can become competent to 
pick out the profitable from the unprofit- 

le hens if we will just study the game 
ind play it as the specialists are teaching 


In her own flock Mrs. Leonard makes a 
practice of selling the hens that begin to 
molt in June, excepting those which have 
raised a brood and are going thru a partial 
molt before beginning to lay again. She 
has found the best time to cull is from 
\ugust 15th to September 15th, but does 
more or less culling all summer. She is on 
the watch all the time for those hens whose 
general appearance indicates they have 
low vitality. She has found that a 
large percentage of the birds with little 
vigor are the late hatched pullets of ‘the 
previous season. In winter quarters with 
the larger, stronger birds, they have lost 
out to more or less extent m obtaining feed 
nd as a result have developed poorly. 

If culling did nothing else but eliminate 
low vitality birds, it would be a great 
benefit in keeping the whole flock in strong 
healthy condition, Mrs. Leonard believes. 

Besides these birds of poor vigor, she 
culls thru the summer those which stop 
laying. She thinks such should be mar- 
keted not only because they will not pay 
their board thru the winter and fall, bat 
for another reason of even greater im- 
portance. ‘These lazy hens,” she says, 
‘after loafing all summer, fall and winter, 

will be laying their few eggs next spring at 
hatching time, and if their eggs are set, 
another flock of loafers will be produced, # 

F. L. C., lowa. 


UPS AND DOWNS WITH POULTRY 
Continued from page 76 
usually sell by advertising in the farm 
papers. Those which do not promise to 
make good are caponized and sold on the 
regular February market. These usually 
brmg me about $2 each. The pullets are 
kept until I get ready to cull them. If 
the home market is poor, I always ship 
them 
Now, just a few words about egg pro- 
luctions When I find a hen in my flock 
| is producing less than 200 eggs ‘during 
the year, I send her to the chopping block 
where she belongs. Why?’ Because she 
boarder. Bad blood will creep into 
farm flock at times but this does not 
justify us im leaving it there. 
Sometimes rats become very trouble- 
ine m the poultry yard, and especially 
mg the little chicks. As soon as this 
ppens in my poultry yards, I at once 
lare war. My remedy is as follows: 
'o one quart of cornmeal add two ounces 
' sugar of lead. After thoroly mixing 
two together, I add a few rich crack- 
or meat scraps, which makes it more 
‘tractive. Next I place the poison bait 
a small wooden box in which there are 
me holes just large enough to admit 
Mr. Rat. The holes should be closed in 
daytime and open at night. This is my 
me pe but perhaps there are others just 
roo 
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More — 





We supply Union 
Carbide in generator 
sizes direct to consum- 
er at factory prices 
through our 150 ware- 
houses. There is one 
near you, 











Please send me, 
Cooking. 





I im not NOW 


a Carbide user. 
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L FARMING 


NION CARBIDE 


makes sunlight from crystals 





ON CARBIDE is a manufactured crystalline 

gas-producing material— looks like crushed gran- 
ite. kt will keep indefinitely if protected from air and 
moisture. 

Genuine Union Carbide is shipped in substantial sheet 
steel drums. There is no package more familiar to farm 
owners than this Union Carbide blue-and-gray drum 
Seen at express and freight stations, and boat landings, 
throughout the civilized world. 

Union Carbide is universally recognized as having 
highest gas value, most uniform dependable quality, and 
purest gas. 

During the last 25 years Union Carbide gas lighting- 
and-cooking plants have been installed on more than 
409,000 farms. 

From a simple, easily understood, automatic genera- 
tor (requiring only Union Carbide and water), the gas 
is piped through house, barns and poultry buildings. 
Concealed piping does not disfigure walls, floors or 
ceilings. 

Union Carbide gas is accepted by science as more 
nearly like daylight than any other artificial illuminant. 
And you can cook with it, iron with it, and heat water 
for laundering, bathing and shaving. 

This artificial sunlight in the poultry buildings un- 
questionably lengthens the hens’ active hours and 
increases egg production at trifling cost. Ask for our 
booklet on this subject. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. K-10, New York, N.Y. 


a ee 


without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


| 
| 
oy a) | 
| 
I 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
gumer prices, and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed 
on our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Waite 
today for free catalog iltustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 








Senc ) 
PATENTS «i concention’ 
signed and witnessed. 


Form, fee schedule, information free. Lancaster SARY OUR Mi VN ¢ ; 1 y NG UP TO 
and Allwine,427Ouray Bldg., Washingten,D.C. | BSR oo ee , rt 


1 for form “Evidence 
onception’’ to be MAN WA NT ED 


kind. Part or fu } NCE UNNE 












breed 
both combs, established 1912, customers 
in 30 yr F- prep 
Circular 


"ERRIS | WHITE LEGHORNS writ, axe. 
$524 per ber hen official ne 


RED SEAL COAI “COMPANY 
Coal Exchange f j Fag I 






Reds exctustvely, 









ald tive de livery, 
acting as local agent for Expo! 
prices now, Bank reference. MAKE MONEY js the: WATCH c CAME RA. Every. 
one wan ra,taking clear bright 
Box 6. __ Des Moines. Low price yan e = devdlening nexpensive. 
‘iberal cash commissions. Exclusive state territory avail- 
able for financially responsible agents. Write for propo- 


amt enih a4 4 sition. Expo Camera Co., 29 E. 13th St., N. Y. City 





greed and trap 
nested 23 years. -—~ + largest Leghorn wee. TURKE VY TONE cures droopy blackhead) turkcys $100. BABY 
AKS 8 FERRIS. 902. ome Umer oon a my Jae8 TURKEYTONE saves the poults $1.00. Guasentes Satisfaction. 
L. A. Wright, Department S$, Atlanta, Missouri 





Big Poultry Catalog Fi Free—Turkeys, <— 
Ducks, Geese, Guineas, Eggs, Baby Chicks, Incubators. ARDEE'S DUCKLINGS =°¢ as. © sented 









Farmers Prices. Box K, 


Poultry Farm, Janesville, Minnesota ERIN 





E. Pardee, Islip, N. ¥ 
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Self-Balancing Bowl 


bowl. This patent Bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins 
likeatop. It skims as perfectly after 15 years use as when new. Positively 
cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross cur- 
rents which waste cream by remixing with milk. Send coupon below today. 
Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte. 














ferIria 


We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream 
Separator direct to your farm on a 30 day's abso- 
lutely Free Trial. Use it just as ifit were yourown 
machine, Put it to every possible test. Compare it 
with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 
clean and sanitary because it has only one-half t 

tinware ot other separators. Turns so easily that 
bow! spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking un- 
less brake is applied. No other separator has or 
needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and 
you know it is the separator you want to buy, pey 
$7.50 down and balance in small monthly pay mente. 




















The Belgium Melotte contains the famous single-bearing, self- balancing 


Free Trial 





















































PineTree Milker 


AT LAST! Here 
is a milker with 
seven years’ suc- 

PINE cessful record 

TREE back of it. A 
MILKER milker that is as 
supreme among 
milkers as 
the Melotte is 
among separa- 
tors. Every own- 
er of 8 or more 
cows can now 
afford to buy. Send today for our 
special Pine Tree small-herd offer. 











Your choice of any of these three 
models. NO MONEY DOWN— 
FREE TRIAL — SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS— 


DUTY FREE. This wonderful Belgium Melotte Separator has been picked by a jury of 
thousands of farmers —picked by dairy experts throughout the world to be the “king” 
of all separators ever manufactured. It has broken all records for Efficiency of Skimming, 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation and Durability. Send coupon below for Big 


Free Book. 








- Mail coupon 
rite for catalog 
giving full 


description 
of this wonderful cream separator. 
Don’t buy any separator until you 
have found out all you can about the 
Melotte and details of our 15-year 
guarantee, Don’t wait— be sure to 
mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, &. 3 init2: 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. 25-15 "Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 














The Melotte Separator, RB. Babson, U. S. Mgr. 
West 19th i 
ios West PR Sac oa 


Whthout cost to me or obligation in any way, please 

send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of 
this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and hundreds of letters from American farmers. 


Name 





Post Office 





County. a 





How many cows do you milk ? 0 = 
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A BROODY COOP 


LARGE number of broody hens cut pro- 

duction and ruin prospects for poultry 
profits. A hen, if placed in a hight, cool 
oop as soon as she shows a desire to set, 
soon gets over the notion and goes back 
to laying. 

Mrs. E. E. Herndon, Johnson county, 
Missouri, has such a coop which stands 
in the shade of a peach tree. A good roof 
protects the prisoners from rain. The floor 

nd sides are made as loose as possible so 

the coop will be cool. The hens while in 
this cage are given plenty of water and 
feed so as soon as they are turned out 
they are in condition to lay again. 

Many old ideas still persist that a set- 
ting hen should be frightened or treated 
with cruelty to prevent her from setting. 
Such methods may eventually succeed, 
but they also take money out of the owner’s 
pocket that could easily be saved. It is 
true some hens seem fiendishly persistent. 
Such birds can never be profitable layers 
and should be marked for early sale. The 
desire to set is only natural, however, 
with all hens and is not, as some believe, 
a desire to be ornery. 


RAISING TURKEYS 

We prefer to have turkey hens set on 
the eggs and raise the poults themselves. 
I try to have the hens set on their eggs 
on the ground where practicable, but the 
nest should be somewhat higher than 
the ground level and protected, as too 
much dampness from rains is likely to 
spoil the eggs. 

Constant warfare against lice is neces- 
sary, but care must be taken not to in- 
jure the little turkeys. During imcuba- 
tion the hens should have a couple of 
liberal dustings of london purple, sodium 
flouride, or other insecticide. 

As soon as the hen has hatched and 
the little ones are dry and have some 
strength, I very quietly remove them 
from the mest and transfer them to a 
oomy, warmly lined basket or box in 
he kitehen where I dust them with 
ome good insect powder and give a 
ght application of carbolated vaseline 
ibbed in the down on the head, under 
he bill and wings and around the vent. 
This should be repeated frequently, 
say every ten days or two weeks, but 
re should be exercised that the grease 
n't applied in sufficient quantity to 
blister the very tender skin on warm 
days or chill the poults on cold days. 
Perhaps the best time for making the 

pplication of the louse remedies is at 
night when the little ones will hover 
under their mothers and the surplus will 
be taken care of in the hen’s feathers. 

We have big, roomy coops in which 

put two hens and their broods. After 

e poults are about twenty-four to 

irty hours old, I prepare. their first 
lood like this: In a small vessel I break 

fresh egg and beat slightly, and into 
is I put two tablespoonfuls of sweet 

ilk, put it on the stove and boil to a 
thick custard, stirring well to prevent 
scorching. When well thickened, I take 
it off and if I wish, I may add a dash of 
black pepper, especially if it is a damp, 
hilly time. 
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This makes the best starter for little 
poults and all other little fowls I have 
ever found and little poults take to it 
more readily than to most feeds. A few 
onion tops or alfalfa leaves may _ be 
chopped fine and mixed with the feed 
and are especially relished by the little 
turkeys. After a few days I substitute 
corn bread crumbled fine with a very 
few beef scraps added—the commercial 
kind obtamed from a reliable poultry 
supply house. 

Rolled oats can be used, or if prohibi- 
tive in price, good, clean oats can be 
ground fine and the hulls sifted out and 
the better portion fed, perhaps soaked in 
sweet milk or mixed with curd and fed 
that way. Feed often at first, but spar- 
ingly. Keep clean water before them 
always in vessels arranged so that they 
will not get drabbled. Wash and scald 
the drinking vessels often. 

We keep the hens and poults confined 
a few days, or until the little ones gain 
some strength, then we either turn them 
out or set up some wide planks to make 
a temporary pen in front of the coop in 
which they are kept a while longer, de- 
pending on the weather conditions, ete. 

As they get older, we like to provide 
feeds that will grow feathers and pro- 


mote .:c development of sturdy frames. 


Ground, soaked or scalded oats (fed 
while sweet and not soured), cracked 
wheat, corn, and, as they hear Maturity, 
whole grain is fed in the fall.—Mrs. V. P. 





COOP FOR FEEDING CHICKS 


This pen is made in the shape of an 
ordinary A-coop, and with the exception 
of the end pieces and the middle supports 
is made entirely of lath. The end pieces 
are one inch thick, three inches wide and 
four feet long. They are nailed in pairs 
like rafters and two thin cleats hold them 
together. The coop is as long as ordinary 
lath. 
_ The lath are nailed two and one-half 
inches apart. One bunch of lath costing 
fifty cents will make about two coops. 
The ends are made by running the lath 
up and down and horizontally to form a 

















sort of lattice. There is ample space left 
at each end for the entrance of the little 
chicks. When feed ‘s thrown within, it 
forms a safe retreat where the little ones 
can eat without fear of molestation by 
the larger fowls.—D. R. V., Neb. 


RODENT-PROOF CHICK RUNS 


Last season we lost many of our young 
chicks by having them killed by rats. 
We tried every way we knew or heard of 
to stop the loss but with no results. The 
run around the brooder house was fenced 
in with a woven wire, the lower meshes of 
which were small enough to keep even 
the smallest chick in, but the rats would 
get thru and kill the chicks, growing bolder 
as the chicks got larger. 

After almost three-fourths of our chicks 
had been killed and we had not found a 
way to stop the rats, we decided to buy 
some one-inch diamond mesh poultry 
fence; the openings of this fence would not 
allow a rat to pass thru; that is, a rat that 
was large enough to kill the chicks. We 
then dug a trench one foot deep around 
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the outside of the other fence and put the 
diamond mesh fence into this trench so 
that it was fastened one foot under- 
ground and three feet aboveground and 
fastened to the other fence. Dirt was 
then put back into the trench. Not an- 
other chick was lost. The rats could not 
dig under or get thru. 

The cost was considerable, but the 
chicks that were killed by the rats would 
have paid it and the labor twice over. 
Furthermore, the fence will be good for 
several years’ use. If one did not want 
to go to the expense of putting the fence 
around the whole run, an inside pen of 
smaller dimensions could be made and 
then place the chicks in this pen at night. 
—J. R. K., Ind. 


HATCHING GOSLINGS 
During the hatching season for gos- 
lings, the breeder wishes as many eggs as 
possibl so it often pays to use hens 
early in the season and keep the geese 
laying. A large hen will cover from four 








to six eggs. The nest sheuld be made in 
a box or barrel in a secluded place and 
it pays to confine the hen to the loca- 
tion and only remove her once a day for 
feed and exercise. The period of incu- 
bation being longer than for hen’s eggs, 
the hen needs every encouragement to 
remain on the job. 

Treat the hen for lice and repeat the 
treatment at the end of the third week. 
The period of incubation for goose eggs 
is about thirty days but the hatching 
date is usually found to vary from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three days. Be- 
cause of the large size of the eggs, the 
hen is not successful in turning them 
and this should be done at least once a 
day when the hen is removed for feed- 
ing. Twice each day, the same as with 
hen’s eggs in an meubator, will prove 
the most satisfactory. The egg turning 
should continue until the first eggs start 
to pip. 

As fast as the goslings hatch it is best 
to remove them to a hasket in the house 
near the stove. Later they can be re- 
turned to the hen. It also pays to re- 
move all loose pieces of shell to keep them 
from wedging over the other eggs. 
—R. G. K., Mich. 


HAVE A HOUSECLEANING NOW 

Late April or early May is the ideal 
season to give the poultry house a thoro 
cleaning and to insure the perfect health 
of the flock, this cleaning must be com- 
plete in every detail. The fowls cannot 
lay well if they are bothered with para- 
sites, and for this reason, the quarters 
should be entirely free of pests before 
hot weather comes. 

The interior of the building should be 
swept from top to bottom, after the lit- 
ter has been taken out. After the floor 
and entire interior has been swept thoro- 
ly, it is ready for disinfecting. This ean 
best be done with a Spray pump as this 
allows you to reach all cracks and crev- 
ises, and thoroly eradicates the lice and 
mites—N. P. 


Marketing Poultry, farmers’ bulletin 
1377, United States department of agri- 


culture, Washington, D. C. 
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Sec f ion 


The L. & N. Railroad serves 
a rich agricultural empire, 
stretching from the Ohio 

Liver to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Within this vast territory 
are found soils and climate 
suitable for the successful 
operation of almost every 
type of farming—the graz- 
ing lands of Kentucky and 
Tennessee; the orchard 
landsof Floridaand Georgia; 
the rich coastal plains of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama, where fruits and 
winter vegetables bring rich 
reward. 

The L. & N. Railroad has 
no land to sell; butoffers you 
free and reliable informa- 
tion about localities, lands 





and crops in this great 
farming territory. Fill in 
your name and address. 


Check the subjects that in- 
terest you. 


{ | Truck Gardening 
{ |} Orchard Fruits [ 
{ Dairying [ 


] Staple Crops 
] Poultry 


G. A. PARK 


General Immigration & Industrial 
Agent, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, Dept. SF-2, Louisville, Ky. 
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THE PRICE FIXING ILLUSION 
Continued from page 13 


ent time controls ninety-four percent of 
the raisin output of California. Mr. Ralph 
P. Merritt, managing director of that 
organization, gives the following on price 
making: ‘Prices must be right. The 
year 1923 has marked a distinct failure on 
the part of the California fruit producers to 
market their crops. Large margins or 
holdovers are still in the hands of those 
handling the marketing of other well- 
known California dried fruits, as well as a 
heavy percentage of the canned fruit out- 
put of last season. 

“Thisisa matter of vital consideration in 
setting prices. We must have in mind our 
present tonnage, our prospective crops, 
and world-wide, as well as national, condi- 
tions of markets and finances. The object 
of the organization must be at all times to 
get a price satisfactory to the grower, but 
the fact must be kept in mind that the 
grower can only be sustained by the sale of 
the crop, and that the crop can only be 
moved at a price consistent with all of the 
above-named conditions. * * * * 
I am not a believer that a price can be set 
and maintained for a whole year, in the 
face of our rapidly changing conditions.” 

’. A. Seymore, general manager of the 
same organization, adds the following: 
‘“'The price question is going to be a serious 
and vital one for this —a for the next 
few years. It will be controlled principally 
by the old law of supply and demand. The 
success of our effort to broaden our mar- 
kets and increase consumption will have 
some influence, but the Hecifling factor 
will be that of tonnage available thruout 
the world as against the demand of con- 
sumers, > ’ * Any effort to 
obtain a price above the general level of 
similar products will result in turning con- 
sumption to other products and an accum- 
ulation of raisins tonnage in the hands of 
our organization would very soon result 
| in disaster.” 

Still another opinion is this one coming 
from the president of a farmers’ exchange 
in New Jersey which does $1,000,000 busi- 
ness annually: “Supply and demand is 
the basis of our prices. How would you 
base price on cost plus a profit when value 
is based on supply and how badly people 
want it?”’ 

G. Harold Powell, well-known as the 
former general manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, the oldest suc- 
cessful cooperative in California, with 
seventy-five percent control and $55,000,- 
000 annual sales, once wrote: ‘The pro- 
ducer is entitled to a fair return on his 
cost of production, provided the law of 
| supply and demand warrants it, but he is 
| not privileged thru the power of organiz- 
ation to impose a higher price on the con- 
sumer than the law of supply and demand 
naturally justifies.” 

Not long ago, G. W. Slocum, president 
of the Dairymen’s League cooperative 
association, an organization of 70,000 
dairymen in New York state, made the 
following statement which was _ broad- 
casted by one of the largest wireless 
stations in America: “The plan which the 
Dairymen’s League cooperative associa- 
tion, as well as other cooperatives, is work- 
ing recognizes that the law of supply and 
demand is the determining factor as to the 
price which farmers will rece've. If 
Jarmers produce more than the market will 
consume, the y will suffer a decline in ice 
and no organization can prevent it. here 
can be no arbitrary fixing of prices.” 

In analyzing these various expressions of 
the actual price policies of successful 
cooperative associations, one is struck im- 
mediately by the fact that such expres- 
sions do not harmonize with the prevalent 
expressions of promoters. This is evidence 
enough to indicate that, while cooperative 
effort is here to stay*and that its principles 
are economically. sound, the movement is 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on 
YourPlace ForOnly $1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
On Witte Throttling-Governor 
Magneto-Equipped Engine. 


Farmers, now more than ever, appreciate 
the need of power on the farm and know 
they can make $500 to $1,000 additional 
profit a year with an all-purpose engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer has announced a 2-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas with a special 
throttling governor. It delivers full power 
on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. 











This new WITTE ENGINE has revolu- 
tionized power on the farm as it handles 
practically every job with ease at a frac- 
tion of the cost of hired help. Easily 
moved from one job to another, it is 
trouble-proof and so simple that a boy 
can operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new en- 
gine to a million new users Mr. Witte has 
arranged to put it on any place for a 
90-day guarantee test. Since it costs only 
$14.24 to take advantage of this sensa- 
tional offer and nearly a year to pay the 
low balance, Mr. Witte confidently expects 
every progressive power-user to be soon 
using a WITTE. Every reader of this 
paper who is interested in making bigger 
profits and doing all jobs by engine power 
should write today to Mr. H. E. Witte, 
1615 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
or 1615 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for full details of this remarkable offer. You 
are under no obligations by writing. 


A DUMP TRUCK 











Just puta Dependable 
HOIST on your TRUCK 
It will immediately convert your old fashioned 
ae body truck into a modern dump body 
truck. 
Easily and quickly installed. Ford price $27.00. 
Other models at proportional prices. 
Write for details—give make of truck. 
Dealers ask for proposition. 
PEPENDABLE MFG. CO 
810 E. Ma fu. 


in St. Streator, 




















A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 
Barnett System guarantees protection tolifeandproperty. 
No losses where our copper rods are used. 
AGENTS Ww NTED Big demand. Quick profits. 

se Exclusive territory. One 
Agent sold $1,975.00 worth of Barnett Rods in twenty- 
four days. We instruct you in the business. Write for 
agent's prices, free cable samples and lightning book, 
JOS. A. BARNETT & CO., MFGRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Sell Coal in Carload Lots 
Side r main line Experience Unnecessary 
Earn week's pay in an hour Liberal 
drawing account arrangement 

WASHINGTON COAL COMPANY 


if | Exchange Building, ¢ f 
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suffering at present from a lot of loose 
thinking in which the farmer himself is not 
entirely to blame. 

In spite of the fact that a cooperative 

-annot fix prices regardless of supply and 
a mand and general market conditions, 
it is surprising to know that many cases 
have come before the courts in which 
farmers themselves have made this accusa- 
tion. Such eases usually arise after con- 
tracts have been broken and a justification 

the breach is sought in attempting to 

p rove that the cooperative is fixing prices. 
is restraining trade, and therefore is illegal 
and the contracts invalid. This issue has 
been forced into the courts more by farm- 
ers themselves than by private business 
men with ulterior motives. For that 
reason, the way the courts are disposed to 
interpret. the price fixing activities of 
cooperatives should be better understood 
by farmers. 

The courts seem agreed that a product 
having a world demand and being pro- 
duced the world around must sell at a 
world price and that a cooperative which 
markets only a small percentage of this 
supply cannot influence the price greatly. 
The gain must come thru reducing market- 
ing cost and more intelligently feeding the 
market. It is when a cooperative controls 
the marketing of a specialized product 
such as raisins, walnuts or cranberries, that 
the price fixing and price manipulation 
comes up more frequently and the courts 
have had the issue before them many 
times. 

In this case the courts have responded 

with a statement something like this: 
“A cooperative association surveys the 
market, estimates the crop and endeavors 
to determine the demand. From these 
estimates they attempt to arrive at a fair 
price at which the entire supply will be 
absorbed by the demand. When a co- 
operative association sets its price, it 
wants to sell the entire crop rather than 
part of it and to fix a price low enough to 
move the entire crop. Such a course of 
conduct clearly does not smack of price 
manipulation or arbitrary fixing of prices 
gnoring the law of supply and demand. 
However, if an association should arbi- 
trarily fix prices ignoring the laws of 
supply and denna and securing an exces- 
sive return for the producer, it would then 
operate in restraint of trade and be 
illegal.” 

One can see at a glance the situation a 
cooperative marketing association is in. 
It cannot arbitrarily fix prices and more- 
over it would not be permitted todoso 
if it could. The checks on such a policy 
are both economic and legal and so long as 
cooperative marketing associations remain 
truly cooperative and so long as law regu- 
lates for the greatest public good, these 
will be effective and insurmountable 
{ hecks. 

Price fixing is not a new idea. It was 
ttempted leng before the time of Christ, 
nd has been with us ever since. It bobs 
ip during times of depression or during 
periods of war and then disappears for a 
while like a comet in the sky. The ex- 
perience of nations as well as the more 
recent experiences of cooperative associa- 

ns demonstrate the utter fallacy of such 

uneconomic process. In no nation and 

t no time in the history of the world has a 
olicy of arbitrary government price 
fixing left the industry concerned in a 
normal, harmonious and stable condition. 
{t has usually left the industry ‘‘on stilts” 
so that descent to earth had to be made 
by tumbling. A cooperative association 

ud very likely get its producers “on 
stilts” too In a very short time if it were in 
position to arbitrarily fix prices. It is well 

remember that a mass of people on stilts 
neither a normal nor a stable state of 

‘airs. It is just the sort of thing coopera- 
tive a must avoid if they are 
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income. 


in the big cities. 


center. 


should have 


Radio Batteries. 


New York 


Nationa Carson Comp ANY, 





“THE AIR IS FULL OF THINGS YOU 





Radio is increasing the modern farmer's 
He buys and sells on radio 
received information. 
posted on market prices as the brokers 


The farmer no longer depends on day-old papers, 
prices or delayed quotations from the nearest market 
He gets his quotations and weather reports by 
radio almost as soon as they are made. 
its radio receiving set, but it should be a 
good one, made by some reliable manufacturer. 

A good set demands good batteries, for the better the 
batteries, the better the set operates. 
They are made especially for radio 
receivers, and there is an Eveready Battery for every 
radio use. Sold bv dealers in all parts of the country. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 
Factory and Offices: 


Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 


If you have any battery problem, write to Rapro Drv1ston, 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


SHOULDN'T MISS" 


He is as well 


local 


Every farm 


Use Eveready 


San Francisco 


Toronto, Ontario 


Inc., 118 Thompson Ave, 
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ce Onur 9290 
At Prices you get the efficiency 
of sets costing three times as much. Users tell 
us that Miraco Radio frequency receivers pick 
up stations from coast to coast. Operate either 
on dry celis or storage battery. Solid mahog- 
any cabinets—finest workmanship throughout. 
Order direct or send for bulletin. 
Two tube outfit . . . $29.50 
FPourtubeoutfit . . . 54.50 


DEALERS _write for proposition quickly—it’s a winner. 


THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
824 Main Street Cincinnati, 
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resu' 
> a, informetien, uction, 
sermons, tree to you, stem broedcaating stations hundreds 
of miles aa, often more than 1000. y to operate. 
enqamy of entertainment ever devised. Ne ta - of yee re 
guirs No electricity except supplied by dry battery included 


offer. Sats Guaranteed. Big bargain- eal $21.98 
+ all parts and accessories complete. money in 4 
SEND FOR RADIO BOOK FREE $10! sod'vrcs 


at cut prices. Radio will help you. Investigate. 


M.0. House, Dept. 4845, 106 Liberty St., ra 








Catch Fish, © othe 


folding, galvanized Steel 
them hke a fly trap catches flies. W: 

offer, bargain catalog of Mobos S ~ 
on best lare known for catching all kinds o 
WALTON SUPPL 


CO., Dem. B45. 
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St. Louis, Me. 











HER LEAP YEAR CHAN 


T would be a party to remember, if the 
girls’ plans did not miscarry. They 


had spent the whole afternoon at 
Lucile Carter’s arranging details. Then, 
several committees having been ap- 


pointed, and everything thoroly dis- 
cussed for at least ’steen times, they left 
in babbling groups of two or three, still 
effervescing fresh schemes and new ideas. 

Dot Graham had farther to go than her 
mate, so she strolled on serenely alone. 
Her thoughts dwelt on the leap year 
party. She could picture how gay it would 
be. It was then that the daring idea 
popped into her curly head. She was not 
a daring person and the idea made her 
gasp. A shivery sensation gripped her 
heart and spread creepily over her body. 
“T couldn’t do it! I wouldn’t dare,” she 
whispered shakily. “I wish—oh, I wish— 
if I only had the spunk!” 

In stories, young ladies of the shy violet 
type are always being wooed by the eager 
male, but in life, masculine eyes are not 
overkeen and the more obvious 
attracts them. They think 
the violet nice and sweet, but 
they so seldom see it. The 
showy beauty of the rose nods 
alluringly ahead. With eyes 
held by its loveliness, the man 
hurries breathlessly toward it, 
trampling the modest violet in 
his path with heavy, ruthless 
feet. And he doesn’t mean 
to be cruel when he spurns the 
tiny flower; he simply has no 
idea that there was any violet 
there. 

Dot Graham, small, sweet, 
and nineteen years young, was 
the violet type of girl. People 
who knew her well were very 
fond of her. She was too shy 
and retiring to make friends 
easily. A clear skin, a mop of 
curly red-brown hair, and large, 
wistful, red-brown eyes made 
her attractive in a quiet way. 
The only child of adoring 
parents, she had been chris- 
tened “Dorothy” and then 
speedily nicknamed ‘‘Dot’’ be- 
cause of diminutive size. Like 
many small folks, she longed to 1% 
be stately and large, but most 
of all she wanted that elusive 
thing that is sometimes called 


“charm’”’ for want of a better name. New 
arrivals among the Brushtown young 
people would rarely notice her. She 


neither attracted nor repelled them. She 
was merely one of the crowd. 

And now to this diffident mite of a 
girl had come this disturbing thought! It 
refused to be banished in spite of the 
quivery waves and her tremulous asser- 
tion. 

“You weak-kneed little freak!” the Idea 
derided her. ‘Why can’t you, I’d like to 


know? Now is your chance—a leap-year 
chance—and you haven't the nerve to 
take it.” 


“But he never has shown me the least 
attention,”’ she argued. 

“What difference does that make?” the 
Idea returned with scorn. ‘‘You want him 
to notice you—this is the chance of a life- 
time. It is your right to ask whomever 
you please and you'll have to be quick 
if you plan to take George Randall to the 
party. Lucile or some of the other girls 
will soon have him spoken for.”’ 

“But Charley will feel hurt if I don’t ask 
him to go.”” Dot found another excuse, 
altho she knew her opponent would relent- 
lessly sweep it away. 

‘‘What reason have you to think that 
was the disconcerting query. ‘Maybe he’s 
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been taking you = because he lived 
randy. 


close and it was Maybe he felt 


“You did intend to 
ask me, didn’t you 
little girl?” 


MARY PARK WILLE 


sorry for you because you didn’t have 
many beaux. Come, don’t be silly. Ask 
George Randall to go with you and then 
be sure to do your part; af you prove 
sociable and attractive, he may ask you to 
go for a ride in his car. Have you any 
spine at all, you—you—jellyfish!” 

“T want to do it so much that I ache. If 
I wrote it, it wouldn’t be hard. I think 
I'll send the letter tonight and then I can’t 
back out. But he might refuse to go with 
me. Oh, I never thought of that!” At 
thought of this possible rebuff, Dot’s 
courage began to go. 

“Are you going to stay a coward? Are 
you?” the Idea taunted her. 

I will!” She 


~ “No. Tl do it. I will! 

settled the vexing question. Committed 
for good or ill, she hurried into the house. 
She told her father and mother of the 
wonderful party to be. “And I want a 
pretty new dress to wear,” she added 
coaxingly. “I want it to be blue and 
frilly. I want to look really pretty,” she 






ended with downcast eyes. 

And, wisely, the parents did not tease, 
but promised the new gown. She spent 
the evening in her room trying to compose 
a letter that would satisfy her critical 
taste. When the floor was covered with 
torn bits of her best paper, she succeeded 
at last, and heaved a sigh of relief. She 
stole out and posted the letter as soon as 
the ink was dry. 

Next morning a bulky, bespectacled 
youth removed a small envelope from his 
mail. He raised his arched eyebrows in 
surprise at the unfamiliar script. When 
he had read the missive, he repeated the 
signature. ‘Dorothy Graham,” he mused. 
“Let’s see. I can’t just place her. Oh, 
she must be that tiny brown-eyed bit that 
they all call ‘Dot.’ Rather retiring, if I 
remember right, and not a girl that you’d 
see in a crowd. Well, a fellow could 
hardly refuse and I don’t know that I'd 
want to, at that. She may prove inter- 
esting. We shall see what we shall see.” 

Now Brushtown was democratic, as are 
many small western towns. Its youn 
people had attended the one public schoo 
and had grown up gaily together. They 
knew each other too well to leave any 
mysterious glamour. So a stranger, out of 
the vast unknown, was an interesting 
prospect. And when that stranger, as in 
George Randall’s case, was a partner in 
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his father’s store and drove his own class, 
roadster, the lure was all-enticing. 

So, during the few months since the 
Randalls came, George had been much j 
demand. No gathering of the young folks 
had been complete without his presenc: 
Pretty pink and white girls fluttered grac« - 
fully near him in conscious unconscious- 
ness. All the wiles of maidenhood wer 
tried out for his benefit. Small wonde: 
that his head was turned with so much 
adulation. 

This was Dot’s first effort to attrac: 
the prize, so she had reason to be excited 
She watched the post office closely the 
next day and the next. Then came a 
sprawly answer thanking her for the honor 
done him and assuring her of the pleasure 
he would have in aecompanying her. 

Then Dot joyfully made tucks and 
shirrings to adorn the new party frock, 
planning triumphs for herself at the party 
now growing near. The other girls would 
envy her for once, when she was the part- 

ner of their social lion! Only 
; when she happened to see 
Pi Charley Blaine—he lived next 
door—did she have moments 
of apprehension. 

“I wonder who’s going with 
Charley,” she mused time 
after time. She would ponder 
over the list of girls, vaguely 











uncomfortable. She wanted 
him to be present: he must see 








the little brown cocoon become 
the butterfly. . But she could 
think of none of her friends as 
his escort without an indefinite 
pang. 

Two days before the party, 
Lucile called on committee 
business. She brought along a 
willowy, golden-haired crea- 
ture who proved to be Lilith 
Beverly, a cousin of Lucile’s. 

“‘She’s come for a nice long visit,” 
Lucile explained, “and she’s just in 
time for our party.” 

“Tsn’t that fine!” Dot enthused. 

**You’ll be sure to come,” she urged. 

“Thank you. I’m counting on it,” 

the visitor assured her. 

“Oh, yes. I have it all fixed for 
her.” Lucile eagerly told Dot. “She is 
going with George Randall. How is that 
for self-denial? I had him myself, you 
know. I just asked Jim Rhodes to go 
with me and he wasn’t spoken for yet. 
Some of the girls must be awful slow. I 
suppose you'll come with Charley?” 

Dot mumbled something, she never did 
know what. Luckily the girls did not stay 
long after Lucile had spoiled Dot’s hopes. 
Alone she puzzled over the problem. Was 
Lucile telling what was not true or was 
George as mean as that? 

When Mr. Graham came home that 
evening, he threw a letter into her lap. 
“Here you are, Dot,” he said, laughing 
and giving her a pinch on the cheek. ‘“ 
never saw that sprawly hand before.” 

Dot left it unopened until she found a 
chance to be alone. There was no need to 
read it. She knew what it would say. 
Before it arrived, even after Lucile had 
bragged, she had felt that George would 
not really fail her. But now, in the face of 


this: 
Brushtown, Feb. 27, 1924. 
My dear Miss Graham: 

Since doing myself the honor of 
accepting your invitation for the 
party on the 29th, I have met Lucile 
and her cousin. Lucile insists that 
I escort Miss Beverly as she is a 
stranger here. 

I told her of my engagement with 
you and she is sure that you will re- 
ease me. If you care to do so, I will 
do as Lucile (Continued on p. 116 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


all its own! 


Once your folks taste good 
bread made with Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast theyll always 
want it. It’s simply great! 
No wonder the men-folks 
eat twice as much of it. 








Yeast Foam Tablets 





Be sure of a light sweet dough. 
Use a cake of Yeast Foam or 
Magic Yeast each time you bake 








Ask our expert what 
you want to know about 
bread making 


Hannah L, Wessling, for- 
merly bread expert, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be 
glad to answer any question 
about flour, yeast, tempera- 
ture, mixing, kneading, ris- 
ing, molding, baking, etc. 
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1753 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send yeast cake Please send me sam f 
\ for baking and free ple Yeast Foam Tab 


—_—— me Pye a ee at 
~~ ., NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY ng a 
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booklet, ““The Art of a tonic food for 


Baking Bread 
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A SPRING BIRTHDAY DINNER 


Recipes and Decorations 
By MARGARET 


OME of us, in the stress of busy days, 
S do not observe birthdaystothe extent 
that we really should. In our family 
the various anniversaries are not so much 
gift days as they are occasions for family 


ilways have an especially 
ind a cake with candles for 


fun, and we 
nice dinner 
the celebrant 

Perh ips it is because all of our birthday 8 
occur in winter or early spring that I like 
so well to plan the dinners for this season 
Everything must be as bright and cheery 
as possible, and the spring sunshine helps 
to make the best of whatever one offers in 
the way of food or entertainment or decor- 
ation 

Spring flowers in a low bowl with plenty 
of their own greenery, a tall vase of pussy 
willows and daffodils, or a few calendulas 
from the greenhouse or tulips from one’s 
own flower bed is pretty for thisdinner, with 
any gay -flowered pattern china, such as 
the Indian Tree design shown in the photo- 
graph. Keep your table adornments sim- 
ple, and put much stress on careful laying 
of the china and silverware if you wish to 
have the most attractive table. Occasions 
like this are excellent for teac hing the chil- 





dren correct rules for table setting, for 
there is so much more incentive for doing 
it nicely at such a time than for an ordi- 
nary home dinner 

In the box at the center of this page Is 
given a menu for a dinner that is very 
pretty and is not a great deal of trouble 


to prepare I do feel. however. that time 
spent on preparing something pretty for 


the familv is never wasted 


You ean have very good fried chicken 
it this time of the vear if vou are willing 
to take the time to cook the chicken 
tender. It may be browned first, then 
tightly covered ind placed in the oven to 


steam until very tender, orif you are so for 
tunate as to have a steam pressure cooker 
it up the fowl into pieces for frying and 
ok for twenty to thirty minutes at from 
ve to ten pounds pressure as a prelimi- 
frying Roll in flour, sprinkle 
th salt and pepper and brown in hot fat 


ry to 
nm the regul ir wil 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
For extra good candied sweet potatoes, 
mare and cut into lengthwise slices 


tut Cook 


itoes 


is you will need 
tes in boiling salted water, then 


ind place in a well-buttered pan 
(‘over thickly with brown sugar and cook 
ly in the oven, turning the pieces care- 
so that thev are ill vellow and glossy 
| like dy Serve hot, as i gur- 
the platter of fried chicken or in a 
! vi 
( stuffed with rice look much 
e and hard to prepare than 
ure nd thev are so very good 
re we rth the little extra 








bother of fixing them just exactly right. 
Scrape several good-sized carrots, then 
boil them in just enough salted water to 


cover, drain and hollow them out. Stuff 
with boiled rice to which has been added 
grated cheese and chopped pimentoes and 
plenty of seasoning of salt and white 
pepper. Place them on a buttered tin and 
put them into the oven for about twenty 
minutes to heat and brown slightly. De- 
corate with parsley. 
Yellow Parkerhouse Rolls 

Cornmeal Parkerhouse rolls are as good 

as they are pretty which is Saving a good 


deal They require the following 
cupfuls of white flour 4 teaspoonful of salt 
4 ipful of cornmeal 1 tablespoonful of 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking sugar 
powder 2 tablespoonfuls of 
1] eae butter 


% cupful of milk 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients into a 
bowl, then chop in the butter with a knife 
or mix with the fingertips as if you were 
mixing biscuit. Beat the egg, add the milk 
to it and stir into the dry ingredients to 
make a soft dough that can be handled. 
Use more milk if necessary. Turn onto a 
floured board, toss lightly and roll or pat 

to half an inch in thickness 


- | 


Fried Chicken Scalloped Potatoes or 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Carrots Stuffed With Boiled Rice 
Cornmeal] Parkerhouse Rolls 
Peach Salad 


Orange Parfait Sponge Cake 


Coffee 
Yellow and White Candies 


Cut with a round cutter, brush half the 
top of each round with melted butter and 
fold over the other half so that the oppo- 
site edges meet. Place on greased tins, 
brush the tops with milk and bake in a 
quick oven twelve to fifteen minutes. If 
you wish you may get these all ready to 
bake some hours before the dinner, and 
pop them into the oven just in time to have 
them come out all piping hot when dinner 
is ready. 

Peach Salad 

There are ever so many pretty salads 
which can be made from canned peaches. 
Plain sliced peaches drained from their 
juice are nice when served on crisp lettuce 
with some chopped celery sprinkled over 
and a dash of highly seasoned mavonnaise 
dressing topping them. More elaborate 


ones can be made by stuffing the 1M aches, 
but considering the rest of the dinner it 
will be best to keep the salad quite simple. 


for a Festive Meal 
C. McTIGUE 


Without any 

food at all this 

table is pretty 
but wait! 


Orange parfait for dessert can and in 
fact must be prepared some hours before 
dinner, thus leaving one’s hands free for 
last minute touches. It is easy to make 
but looks very lovely and elaborate. 

Add 1 cupful of orange juice to 1 cupful 
of sugar and let stand while you whip half 
a pint (1 cupful) of cream very stiff. Fold 
the cream into the orange juice, pack in a 
tightly covered mold and pack in ice and 
salt for three hours. Use 1 part of salt to 
4 parts of ice for best results. To prevent 
salt water from getting into the parfait, 
fill the mold quite full, then place oiled 
paper over the top and press down the 
cover tightly. Smear the joint with lard to 
make it entirely waterproof. 

Extra Good Sponge Cake 

My sponge cake is quite the most 
satisfactory cake that I possess. It is 
economical, especially when eggs are 
cheap, it is easy to make and it looks 
beautiful when iced and placed on the 
table with its wreath of candles. It calls 
for 

5 eggs, separated 4 teaspoonful of salt 

Lg cupful of cold water , teaspoonful of 
1‘ cupfuls of granulated cream of tartar 

sugar teaspoonful of 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla baking powder 
1‘, eupful of pastry flour 

Sift the flour before measuring, then 
add the baking powder and sift again. 
te sure to use cake flour for best results, 
for bread flour makes a coarser and more 
porous cake. 

Beat the egg volks, add the water and 
beat hard. Add the sugar and beat a 
longer time, then add the salt, vanilla 
and flour. 

Beat the egg whites until frothy, add 
the cream of tartar and beat until very 
stiff and fold into the above mixture. 
Bake in an ungreased pan in a slow oven 
for fifty minutes. This recipe makes a 
large loaf, and is nice baked Ina tube pan 
or in a large sheet. 

If you wish, you may bake the sponge 
cake in a large flat pan, preferably square; 
when it is cold cut into squares and split 
each portion into two layers. At the time 
of serving, put aslice or a spoonful of ice 
cream between the layers and serve on 
individual plates with a hot chocolate 
sauce poured over the top and with one 
ay little birthday candle standing in each 
portion. 

Whether you care to serve just the 
things | have told you about or not, do, 
I beseech you, make a party of your chil- 
dren’s birthdays and of father’s and 
mother’s, too. Give gifts if vou can, but 
remember above all that family spirit is 
worth fostering. The remembrance of 
happy birthdays will be carried thru life, 
with thanks to the busy mother who made 
them possible. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Teaspoons - - $1.75 per % dor. 
Medium Forks $3.50 per 4 doz. 
Medium Kaives (Hollow 
Handle) $9.00 per }¢ doz, 
Medium Knives (Solid 
Handle) $3.75 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 














This department of Letters and Comments is 
fer our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
aot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





LET WELL BNOUGH ALONE 
Sometime ago I reeeived a letter from you in 
which you ask my advice with regard to what could 
be done to improve 8S. F 
Now I am going to ask you as a favor not to 


allow anyone to spoil S. F. I don't really think 
anyone could make a suggestion that would im- 
prove it It is just right the way it is. Do not 
think any suggestion of mine could improve it 
anyway, so now you are very welcome to m 
advice, which is let well enough alone.—Mra, 

W. H., Lowa. 


WHERE PREPARATION BEGINS 


Say, I wonder what that subscriber does who 
wants you to send 8. F. every week. He can’t 
be a farmer, for he would get no time to farm if he 
read S. F. every week. We fail to practice all of 
the better and most up-to-date methods or there 
would be fewer hard up and overworked farmers. 
If bankers and business men followed the average 
farmer's methods of doing business they would all 
be bankrupt, and I believe that just as soon as the 
farmers as a class get together and conduct their 
business with each other and the general public on 
business principles, that farm prices and business 
difficulties will vanish 

But “Grange,” “Farm Bureau” or “Legislation” 
will not solve, seal or settle the question without 
eooperation, and cooperation i a medicine or 
remedy that begins between me and my neighbors, 
when we begin to cooperate naturally and normally 
and after a little practice and experience without 
friction, then we will have a -foundation upon 
which to build a permanent structure.—T. W. B., 
Ohio 


A CLUB LEADER’S VIEWS 
Especially do I enjoy your boys’ and girls’ club 
department, being a club leader for almost three 
years. I have not noticed in all my reading of your 


magazine an article written by a club leader as to 
her or his opinion of club work. I hope this article 
will not be unwelcome, as I think the success of 


elub work lies entirely in a good leader. 
What are some of the main issues that make a 


successful club? First, parent cooperation; second, 
elub interest; third, club leadership; and fourth, 
club program. If we leaders do not have the co- 
operation of the parents we have a very sad time 
of it, indeed. If children are not encouraged in the 


home, nine times out of ten they will not carry out 
their work successfully. Club interest and program 
are next in importance. If we do not keep a child 
imterested we are not going to have a successful 
elub. 

In our club, at each meeting, we plan for some 
event, social, market, picnic, or a trip to some city. 
This year the club members of our county will be 
taken into camp, having what is called a county 
elub camp. This is going to create quite a bit of 
imterest and something for the youngsters to look 
forward to. 

Club work is only in its infancy. It has been 
long in existence; it is like a flower that we have 
taken care of and petted for some time and now it 
im im the bud, but we are not going to see the results 
for the next five or six years, 

We were years fighting for prohibition and when 
did we suceeed’? Not until the present generation 
reached the voting age. So it is with better agri- 
eulture. We will not have it until the present 
generation takes things in hand. Club work is gpi 
to be the main entrance to better agriculture as w 
as to find the station in life where the boys and 

are better fitted. It is am organization that is 
to stay and where we are going to receive a 
very high rate of interest for our money. 

Someone asked me what salary I received for 
all of my efforts. I replied, the girls becoming suc- 
cessful and carrying out their project was worth 
more than all the dollars in one of our town banks. 
There isn’t an organization im the United States 
that has as much services donated as in club w 
Tt even sur s the social service workers in our 
cities Nell Biaist, Ohio. 


TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 


Do you realize that the few grafters connected 
with the Teapot Dome affair are only a in the 
bucket, economically speaking, as com to the 
thousands of district school, tewnship and county 
officials, who are dabbling more or less in graft? 

These ‘‘smaill fry” grafters, at heart, are just as 
bad as the big fellows higher up. 

These “small town” officials are the foundation 
and backbone of American politics. 

There always has been and there probably 
always will be some graft among public officials 
from all stations in life but as times get harder— 
like the present—there seems to always be a very 


noticeable increase in the number of officials who 
will accept or deliberately solicit graft. 

rhe average prominent politician has come up 
from these bottom rungs of the ladder, on up thru 
the offices of members on the local school board 


Owe Hy Wsose 


or council, or on the township board, and then on 
to the county board and eventually in to the state 
legislature, and so on up into congress and the 
senate. 

If any alarming percentage of these men start 
out as grafters, it means that many more of such 
will find their way into the higher offices; whereas, 
if the polities are clean and free from graft in the 
lower stations, the tendency is to go on thru up to 
the higher offices in a clean, tA 4 way 

I believe that the greatest criminals in America 
today are the men who accept graft. 

After twenty years of active experience in selling 
steel bridges and various kinds of good 
equipment to public officials thruout the North- 
west, it is the writer's opinion tHat about one official 
out of every five is deliberately crooked; that is, 
“deliberately solicits t.” In other words, 
he will not permit any deal to go thru if hecanhelp 
it, without secretly obtaining something for him- 
self out of it. 

But I also know that during the hard times of 
1907 this graft apparently was more prevalent 
than in the good times preceding and in the good 
times following. I do know that during the 
good times of the past few years very little graft 
seemed to show itself 

But at present, and during the year, petty 
graft of this nature among township and county 
officials seems to be terribly on the increase. 

The great trouble with the small is the 
fact that he obtains so little out the deal in 
proportion to what he permits the boodler to 
steal. You would be surprised to know for what 
they at times sell out for. When I knew they were 
grafting, I have often asked them what they pot 
out of it, and to find that they would throw a 1 
of $1,000 to $3,000 for the paltry sum of $20 or $25 
seemed incredible. 

_ The time to head off this sort of thing is to put 
it P to the voters before election. 

If your good paper would run some strong 
editorials or articles, these officials who have been 
boozing at public lettings and who have been taking 
graft or doing things that look shady would be 
stood on their heads next election day and further- 
more, those who are crooked and still in office 
would be a mighty sight more careful how they 
conducted the business for the next few months 
at least, if they knew they were being watched by 
the public.—Reader. 


COVERS EVERY PHASE 

I want to say a good word for your paper. It is 
without a doubt the best farm paper in the world. 
One single copy is well worth the subscription price 
for a year. 

I live about three miles from the city and I find 
that your paper covers most every phase in life, 
especially rural problems. This is sent entirel 
gratis, saying this on my own accord.—H. V. H. 


TIMBER TO BURN 


I like your paper, but why advise farmers to 
plant timber? When I try to sell or give away 
over 100 acres of oaks and hickory, I fail to see 
why any paper advises raising more timber. We 
are burning it in piles because it is in the and 
no market for it. Rough oak in Kamene City is 
thirty-four cents per square foot and $2.50 per 
hundred here at the mill, but there is no place to 
sell it. Tie men have bought a few of the white 
oaks at ten cents per tie, but they choose only the 
best and not many of them. There are thousands 
of feet of timber in this community that cam be 
bought for little more tham the clearing, We can 
raise alfa and other good crops on 
that would us if we cam get rd of 


I have li = Ge ake ot Sue E> eee 
thought when I came down here that the timber 
land would 
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contract their jobs. 
sively than the people that pay 
sy One claimed he was ae | 
recently bought several hundred dollars’ 
of huxuries, things not necessary to his work, after 
paying off a debt on a farm he bought. The man 
that runs the farm also bought the same amount 
has paid nothing 


nif 


of acres at the same time and 
on it. 

We also have a centralized school in our town- 
ship. Many boys and girls are obtaining a high 
school education that a they would never 
have. The whole township school under one roof. 
It shows a ym union people. But 
the cost is enorméus compared toe the distric — 





we never spent before. We spend between $10,000 
and $15,000 more with the centralized school than 
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we did with the district schools per school year! 
And with that the boys and l —~ are leaving the 
farms faster than before. yoing to town and 
never benefiting the people that gave them their 
education. ' 

Years ago people had lots of work and little 
education. Today people: have lots of education 
and little work. Tinee ago people were taught to 
labor and work. Today labor is almost considered 
a disgrace. 

I believe a person can be extravagant in educa- 
tion as well as with anything else.—J. E. M., Ind. 


HOW BOOZERS STIR SOIL 


In January issue one Charles B. Johnson, I 
judge to be 0 wet Hite 0 dink sng, aligns Bis Beiatine 
> - as he proceeds to “jack up” the editor of 

He calls S. F. “yellow literature.” So close to 
holidays it may be that one could be so completely 
euthed ep that everything looks yellow. It may be, 
as he says, that the editors have long, slim hands; 
and even if they are not downright dirt farmers, 
it is their freedom to be just what they are. 

If Mr. Johnson fers to tank up and expand his 
paunch and de a big bull neck and porcine 
chops and eyes like peeled onions, that is his busi- 
ness. These are the principal attributes of personal 
liberty. He should not complain. Such people want 
something with a kick to it; and since a great many 
are “kicking the bucket” in search of it there can 
be no complaint for lack of lick. 

A boozer may be a nat dirt farmer but he 
lacks system. have seen them stir the soil in a 
ditch or back alley, but I never knew them to raise 
anything but hell.—L. M., lowa. 


FIND MUCH THEY LIKE 


I am a very busy mother on a chicken farm; 
just want to stop a moment and tell you how greatly 
we all appreciate S. F. and why. We are nine in 
number, so we should count. 

Husband appreciates it because as a university 
graduate he likes your editorials and articles, likes 
your advice to farmers, the broadmindedness of 

our outlook, which does not strive to incense the 
armer inst railroad, capitalist, ete., but rather 
to aa tin his own opportunity, his place in the 
sun. He repeatedly says: ‘““This copy alone is worth 
the quarter.” 

Children like it ciiaty for its children’s page, 
jokes, Birdseye Views of Far Lands, games, pic- 
tures, poems—tho the two eldest boys (we have 
four) are beginning to read an occasional article. 

like it especially for its practical articles 
about hi ing, for its pictures and descrip- 
tions of, grounds. beautified by shrubs, flowers, etc., 
its ad about fruit trees, Squibs from a Farm 
Wife’s Notebook—oh, every page is fascinating! 
be December number had a star story —_ one 
my is going to memorize for next 
—y ~= entertainment. 


." In the January num I like 
eas es ya Meng po Komp 
il t ” i i ” o ir d 
Views” and the ada! oo tating, -~ 
pictures, printed, are fascinating. 
3 quality. of the advertisers in your magazine. 


Bulletin. is im 

— = > Gn oe 
ade My husband and [ are “Literary Digest 
fans. When he said . “lt I had to choose 


between the two I would choose Successful Farm- 
i you know what a hold it has on him as 
wont K. §., Ill. 


HeR CREED 
I have lived by this creed for twenty-three 
=: “Do not keep tne alabaster boxes of your 
and tenderness sealed up until your friends 
are dead. Fiil tneir lives with sweetness, speak ap- 
, cheering woras while their ears can hear 
and while their hearts can be thrilled and 
made happier. The kind things you meant to say 
when they are gone, say before they go; the flowers 
you meant to send for their coffins, send to brightem 
gweeten their homes before they leave ™. 
If my friends have any alabaster boxes laid away 
full of fragrant perfume of sympathy and affection 
which they ptand tp beset eves my body, I would 
rather wou ring them out in my weary 
and Tube hours and a them that I may be 
ile I need them. I would 


Hl 


funeral 
eulogy, than a life without the sweet- 








K. 
I read an article not very long ago where one 
ef our law makers owned nearly a million dollars 
of railroad stock. We can’t expect much relief 
until ill be against the law for a law maker to 
im any of the large corporations.— 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 93 
cordon-Van Tine Home No. 502 These Books 


A 5-room house, unusually well FR Ke my) a 
planned. Roomy porch; bath; built- ae i! 


in convenience features. One "of our 
most popular small homes. Materials 


$1629 









Homes 
Guaranteed 
for 20 Years 





Before You Buy 


a Foot of Lumber 


eat tine ta for Spring Building, Get 
Leese yin crest. A remarkable Gordon-Van Tine’s 
YB Latest Wholesale Prices! 


This is the best year to build since 1913! Never have Gordon-Van 


















Pe I Tine values and assortments been so great, nor prices so favorable! 

tia Find out today how much Gordon-Van Tine can save you on your 

40% AA gch favorite hayzcattle or | NEW home, barn, hoghouse or repair job. By shipping direct from mill 
a PET ready-framed—easy tobuild. | Selling in tremendous voiume—serving 200,000 customers—cutting 














“Vee a Scientifically planned for} out all in-between profits, the Gordon-Van Tine system saves you 
3 . 
A ——~ <unierees Bet ey 20% to 50%. If you haven’t our latest books write today! 














= % We Ship Direct from Mill and Save You $200 to $1,000! 
Havethe Best BuiltHouse How Ready-Cut Saves Send Us Your Bills 
” Boe 0! Neighborhood Labor and Lumber Cost to Figure 
. ~ Gordon- Van Tine building is Heavy joists and framing !umber While Ready -Cut savesyou 
One of our best. Well lighted and ventilated, beautiful indesign, but prac- cut and fit by machinery at mill. money, if you don't we the 
\ warm and dry, Windows on antial, strong and built te last. Accurate to 1-64 of aninch. This building you want inourcat- 
. ™) south slope of gambrel roof. eed our 20-year guarantee. Each saves about 18% lumber waste alogs, send us your lumber 
0 A house that will give you an has been tested time and again— and up to 30% in ‘\abor on the job. bills on the plan you have 


iltundereveryextremeof climate. Workmen start in the middle of in mind. Wewill figure them 
Many modern built-in conveniences the job, and begin nailing at once, free, et give you lewest 
to save steps and lighten housework. No extras, no “forgotten items,"’ wholesale 


5,000 Bargains Like These! WRITE 
—— fo0-0 2 pte 
26x urfac oofing 
Anall-white pine | Greenor red: gags © ‘Today for FREE 
Building Books! 


years of satisfaction. ‘ 





The “Good Luck” Poultry House is built for 
warmth, pa fot bry and ventilation. 


 guossastut poultrymen's 
‘nN accommodates 











: * sisti uaranteed 
with best quality 45 4 &. Other 




















glass. grades 7 . le 
ces. 200 Home Plans—Shows pho 08, plans, 
$971 $9905 specifications, 3 to 9 room homes for 
Kew Note These — town or country. 
-Year Guarantee 200,000 Customers Prices—bigh- | per Rot Barn Book—Pictures and prices of 
Every Gordon-Van Tine _ In every State i in the est grade material. Including every modern type of farm building 
— carries a 20-year Union. Therei —— ~ P Then figure the | "alls from barns to poultry houses. 
satisfaction guarantee, you towhomwewillrefer uality aint —_ on —— Materi mae 
backed by our resources of you if you write us. @ ete building b Two - Panel Shine forbullding or resotetits a 
over $1,000,000. __ Goes further Buying trom Gore Fir Door sale prices. 
Garages, $87 and up Lasts long 2 8’ x6 8’ ee ee 
Ready-Cut. Save money by build- it ; . : 
ing it yourself. Parts numbered ons ae Two- Pa ne I 3 Gordon-Van Tine Co. ' 
and bundled according to blue- 9 you can buy. A Door, white pine t 356 Gordon St., 3 
print. Easy to do. galloncovers300 Stiles and rails, fir ; Davenport, la. : 
, 1; size 2 ft . 
D: t, Ia.; St. Louis, square feet, two Panel; Send me Free Books. I ex- 
Our Four Mills: .0"R. ai. Wan coats. Pergallon 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in, I pect to 





Hattiesburg, Miss We ship from mill nearést you. $2.81 $4.59 
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STABLISHED is6s i ee ae a a cat 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back t Name... 
356 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa y Address... — 
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‘Gey Veli ic 
> ITOOLS 


yay |)? UNLOADERS 
, mm ge FORKS, PULLEYS 


HAY UN 


FIXTURES 


W! TH My- 

ers Hay 

Unloading 

Tools you can 

t your hay in 

m or on the 

S\ stack quicker, easier; 

Y) at less expense—and 
more satisfactorily! 

The Myers line is so large that youcan 
get exactly the tools you want—unload- 
ers for slings or forks, forks for any kind 
of hay or grain; slings for handling hay, 
grain and fodder; steel tracks, pulleys 
and fixtures. 

We have exactly the Hay and Grain 
Unloading Tools you need—and they 
are absolutely the best you can buy. 
Our reputation protects your investment, 
and Myers 
Hay Tools 
save your 
time and 
money. See 
your 
dealer or 
write us for 

catalog, 











THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
@SCharch St. Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems, Rey Tools, Door Heagers 











Bulld Your Own 


Wagon Beds 


Hay Rack, Grain Bed and Stock 
Rack. Make all three yourself in the 
convertible or Com bination type. 
We furnish rust-resisting, non- 
breakable certified malleable parts 
—last for years. A very small invest- 
ment gives you three wagon beds. 
Ask your dealer or drop us a postal 
today for free circular with instruc- 
tions on how to build your own. 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


Danville, Illinois 
Manufacturers of 
Wagon Bed Hardware, Sliding 
Door Hardware, etc. 





LAUGH AND CHUCKLE 


NO TROUBLE—NO WORRY 


When a gasoline engine built by Alamo Engine Ca, s 
employed on your farm. Most Dependable. Always goes 


Excess power, low Fuel | 


Every Engine makes good 
ri mption A ki None better maae 


kid can start it 
31 Engine bullt by 
THE ALAMO ENGINE CO. 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
i 


iy an 


SEND FOR FOLDER 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
generally. The corporation, the president 
said, can draw on the funds of the war 
finance corporation for additional capital 
for direct loans to the farmers. 
Increase in Postage Rates Proposed 

A move affecting parcel post rates is 
afoot in congress, which is of the most 
serious concern to the rural community. 
As a result of the demand for increases 
in the pay of postal employees several 
bills have been introduced to provide 
revenue. One of these measures called 
for two or even three times the existing 
rates on parcel post packages. Farm 
spokesmen have sounded the alarm, de- 
~ that the principal burden would 
fall on the farmers of the country, who 
do so much mail order business. Protests 
are already pouring in against the pro- 
posal to secure additional revenue from 
this source alone and it looks now as if it is 
up to the rural beneficiaries of the present 
rates to make a concerted drive to prevent 
this new imposition on their facilities 
which would have the effect of pyramiding 
still farther the already burdensome 
freight rates. 

Federal Trade Commission Survives Attack 

The federal trade commission has sur- 
vived another attack. It has come to be 
an annual practice — like free seeds — for 
a drive to destroy the commission by 
cutting off its appropriation. This year 
the attack followed usual lines, but this 
important trade regulating body was left 
intact. Recent revelations in connection 
with business management would seem to 
indicate that the danger of restraint of 
trade is as serious as it ever was and needs 
a federal supervisor of the utmost vigi- 
ance and integrity. That the danger is 
existent will be seen from remarks recently 
made by Chairman Huston of the com- 
mission: 

“Today price-fixing or price control,” 
he said, “‘is going on in the market places 
despite the decisions of our courts and 
the federal trade commission, as perhaps 
never before.” 

What Farmers Received in 1923 

Figures made public by the department 
of agriculture show that the farmers of the 
United States received nearly a billion 
dollars more for the produce of 1923 than 
they received for the 1922 output. The 
total for last year was $9,953,000,000 and 
for 1922, $8,945,000,000. Within the 
year wheat values decreased to the tune 
of $100,000,000, which must be taken into 
account in estimating the total receipts. 
The most significant feature of the report 
is the light it sheds on the plight of the 
wheat farmers. The estimate of the 
value of the 1923 crop is $726,000,000 
compared with $874,000,000 in 1922 and 
$2,080,000,000 in 1919. 


CHARACTER AND CREDIT 

A business man had just addressed a 
high school on the four C’s of credit— 
character, capacity, capital, and col- 
lateral. He —_ down on character 
pretty hard. After the address a boy 
stopped a teacher and said, “I want you 
to mark me zero in yesterday’s examina- 
tion.” 

“But you have a mark of 90,” she 
replied. 

“Yes, I know, but I cheated.” 

Had that boy gone on he would make 
good material in later years to embezzle 
from an employer, graft in public office, 
or become a no-account because he was not 
reliable. But the talk by the business 
man brought him to his senses, and he had 
the courage then and there to face the dis- 
grace and take his zeromarking. Character 
developed along these lines in school will 
count for credit, if as a man he needs to 
borrow. 
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ARMY GOODS 


Pay On Arrival. Examine goods and if you a 
Dot more than satisfied with you bargain, we will 
return money. 


UR FREE CATALOGUE 


LVAG E CO. 


MINN, 


Regular Rent 
Cut In Two 


You can have a farm all your own 
under the most unique terms ever 
offered in selling high class land. 


We have for sale on our project, irri- 
gated farms.. Thirty year amortisation 
plan. You pay per acre each year, 
about one-half regular rent. 


Dairying, live-stock and raising of clover 

and alfalfa seeds is followed successfull 

here. General agriculture—thousa: 

of acres of corn, oats, wheat, barley, 

potatoes, beets and beans are grown 
ere each year. Only responsible farm- 

ers who are able tostart nght admitted. 


For Details, Write 


Idaho Farm Development Company 


Buhl, Idaho 
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SO aa a Se Ss 


THE LOVELY HIBISCUS 


_ For a wonderful display of rich beauty 
1 the flower garden, the hibiscus is in 
class by itself. It is hardy in all cli- 
but dying to the ground in the 





ites, 


|. The branches all start from the 
ground, and at the end of each stem, 
hich is from five to eight feet high, 


will appear clusters of immense, 
bloom. They will range from five 
ten inches in diameter. 
There are three colors, deep red, pink, 
1 creamy white. On each stem will 
ir one open flower each day, and 
revious day’s bloom will fade, but 
a is continuous for six weeks 
ong r, 
common hibiscus thrives the best 
damp, half-shady position, but there 
improved varieties that are equally 
home in the hottest sun. They make 
izzling display as a background along 
house, with other plants in the front. 
They are very easy to raise from iF 
nd soon make sturdy plants that are 
ily transplanted. They seldom bloom 
first year, but they should be planted 
soon as the ground is warm, so they 
iy be moved into their permanent 
quarters before cold weather. 
The foliage is shiny and attractive in 
ppearance and is really an ornament at 
' time Ey the growing season.— 
. M.N. W. 


CUTTING BACK HYDRANGEAS 


The hardy hydrangea blooms late and 
nakes new growth on which the blooms 
re borne, and to have them produce 

ivily and be compact it is best to cut 

k all the growth of the previous year 

) stubs six to eight inches in length, so 

ranged to give an even well-formed bush, 
for left to itself the old variety will not do 

and even the new “hills-of-snow” or 
erblooming variety is benefited by 
milar eutting back, tho it naturally 
inches much more freely. This cutting 

k may be done at any time before the 

ves start. The wood cut off may be cut 

) six or eight inch lengths and set in a 

with about two or three inches above 
e surface and many of them will root if 
season is favorable. The earlier they 
cut the better, and if the cuttings can- 

t be planted at once they may be packed 

; noist sand and will callous there while 
ting. —L. C. 


~ 


SPRAY MEASURES FOR ROSES 
\ly roses have been attacked by an 
t which eats all the leaves. Last 
r one of the plants was almost eaten 
before I picked all the insects off.— 
. Feo , 
\pply lead arsenate at the rate of one 
nee of powder or two ounces of the 
iste form to two gallons of water at the 
first appearance of the insects. Spray 
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Every day, 


shave this 
easier way 


—speed 
—comfort 


i NS need now to let shaving be a 
bugaboo. No need now to shave 


ih ii 
ri 


| every other day or twice a week. 





| world’s fastest shave. 














thoroly so that all leaf area is protected. 





In a few minutes each day you can 
get a regular barber's shave and feel 
comfortable all the time. 


Here's the way, men: A wonderful 
invention gives you a Safety Razor that 
strops itself—every shave is with a 
super-keen blade. Once over, that’s all. 
No pulling. No after-smart. 


That's what a Valet AutoStrop Razor 


means to millions of men—the 


A fast shave means a clean 
shave—only a super-keen 
blade can give it. The 


i. 
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ordinary blade gradually dulls—only 
the first shave is good. But the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor feature restores 
each blade to new-like keenness. That 
means triple service. And economy. 


The Va'et AutoStrop Razor can be 
stropped, used for shaving and cleaned 
without removing the blade. 

Too many men think shaving is a chore. 
But once they get acquainted with the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, it becomes 
a delight. The toughest beard yields 
quickly. 

Get this new freedom from 
shaving drudgery. Buy a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor now 
($1 to $5) at your dealer's or 
wy use the coupon. 


Valet Auf } Spare 


gy =-BEG. U.8. 


ORDER 






Y 


PAT. OFF, 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. Dept.S 
656 First Avenue, New York City 
NIP Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for which send me one of the Model of 











direct if your Valet AutoStrop Razor sets complete. 
| dealercannot oe 
[SUPPLY YOU. amend 
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EZ STAGGERED GRIP 
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sary apo tractor and all other belts are \\\ 
oy Sa ety tad th Gee, ow 
* Bele Hooks are carded | \ 
and 1000 per box. Price |) 
No. & for betes mot over 1/,° “thick ¢ 4 il 
Ne. 5, ” a o -” iy" 
ae aed case pee =i 
= an 
Sold and approved by form impleree RABY NO 
dealers. Write for descriptive circelar. rd 
CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 
976 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Eevee room, Gintog 


Ko “path. 4otherplans, 
some with pantries, din- 
ing sicoves, grade and 

cellar entrances, 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors glass, paints, hardware. nails, lath, roofin 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freigh iF 
te your station. Permanent Homes— NOT PORTABLE, 
pag Ay) styles to choose from.Write nearest mill ee 


Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 
The ALADDIN Co., 


BAY ary 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore., Toronto, Ont. 














BA WAL SS MAIL CLERKS 
week of Common non education wut 


try. Many 
list of 


MICHIGAN 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


wood. okomo Fence 


beste —— protects Lawns, Churches, 


et ieee = 


| TAREAEED RAL ARIAS 
ea ae 


Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 


wre Fence eee oe 


a) Kkome Fence Mi. Co. 
EFORI ‘ 








at > : ee ol ra rere": for ie 
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K295 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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Dahlias of wonderful variety are quite 
easily grown 


DAHLIA CULTURE 
“‘Why do wesee so few dahlias as we go 
thru the country?” asked a friend of mine. 
I have wondered the same thing countless 
times, so I was unable to give her a satis- 


factory answer. These large, showy flow- | 


ers are not difficult to raise; on the con- 
trary they are really easily grown. Any 
good garden soil will grow them to per- 
fection. They should be set when all dan- 
ger from frost is over. Difference in lo- 
calities must be respected in vetting them. 


They should receive cultivation to insure | 


freedom from weeds, and the ground 
should be kept mellow and well worked if 
vou desire early flowers. I have found 
that if a little extra pains are taken to 
water the plants in dry weather a greater 
growth will be made and more abundant 
blossoms will be the result 

The bulbs should be gathered early 
enough so that the severe frosts of autumn 
will not affect them. Shake the loose dirt 
from them, then spread them out in a 
dry, well ventilated place to dry off. 
When thoroly dry place in paper sacks 
and hang away out of reach of mice and 
frost 

Many a bare looking farmstead could 
be brightened by a few well chosen 
varieties of these late bloomers. You will 
be so well pleased with the beautiful blos- 
soms which come after most of the other 
flowers are gone that you will feel that 
the extra work is nothing compared to 


the pleasure of having them.—T. B., Mich. | 


SUCCESS WITH MARIGOLD 

No flower garden is complete unless 
there is a liberal display of the old- 
fashioned marigold 

The Calendula marigold is a whole- 
leaved sort which is somewhat dwarf, and 
it is being extensively used as a pot plant 
It is a profuse bloomer. The solid leaves 
are often found wrapping the rather hairy 
stems 

The African marigold is the tallest of 
these plants. These are frequently found 
under proper cultivation reaching a height 
of three feet, altho usually they range 
about two feet in height. They are some- 
times massed in great beds, and some- 
times used as backgrounds for the more 
dwarf varieties of the sanie flower, or for 
other short but profuse flowering plants. 

The French marigold is more dwarf in 
habit, and a splendid bloomer, especially 
if the soil is a light, rich,sandy loam. The 
plants require a pretty liberal amount of 
water, especially if the season is dry during 
the early summer before the plants are 
large enough to bloom 

Plants mav be secured from florists, 
or the seeds may be sown early in a box in 
the window, or in the open bed after all 
danger of frost is over. When the plants 
are two or three inches tall they should 
be transplanted to a light, rich, sandy 
loam, a foot apart each way. 











THE MONEY SAVING BOOK 


“If you spend wisely you 

make money.” If you build, " 8 COMPLETE WORKING PLANS 

or repair, with “the Wood “rT 

Eternal” you cut out re- HE WOOD ETERN4,™ 
placement costs. Done once — 
is “done for keeps.” 


wor nore | (YPRESS 


You put your interest first. There- 
fore you will of course insist on 
genuine 


‘““TIDEWATER”’ 


ae CYPRESS | All FAR FARM Needs 


because it “‘stops repair bills 
before they begin.”’ " a 
Why not write today for COURSE) 


FREE BOOK OF [2 SUPPLEMENTS] 
































Standard PLANS 
vane Sehs| SAE REDO 


Do it today. No cost or obliga- 

tion. Just say you'd like Vol. 20. 

Our purpose is to help you get 

your building-money’ s-worth. We'll 

eave it to you to use genuine 38 

**Tidewater"’ Cypressfor yourown ARNS—1 POUL’ 

sake. But be sure you GET the real nouns 1 Dou BLE CORN eS B—) ry 
stuff—not ‘‘just as good.” Identify E~t SPECIAL FRAME rrr 
it by the Arrow Trade-mark, 
shown below, on the end of every 
board But first get Vol. 20. 
"lease address the office nearest 
you. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 

160 POYDRAS BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. Mad 

or160 GRAHAM BUILDING. "JACKSONVILLE: FLA. ‘Tee Re US Acorn 
INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED GENUINE “TIDEWATER” Suen: AT YOUR 
LUMBER DEALER'S. IPF HBAHASN'T IT, LET 'S KNOW 












































Extra H 


Fencing 


You can find ometty the kind, height and 

gauge of guaranteed fencing you need at 

Ward's. Each is as strong and durable as can be made, 4 
All are in stock for quick shipment. 


More than 40 kinds in many gauges 


You save money on Ward's all your fencing at Ward's. Tt 

low price. The time and labor = give satisfaction or you 

cost of putting up poor fenc- our money back. Write 

ing is as much as if you put = noe special Fencing Cir- 

up Ward's fencing. Ward's cular. It shows you our big 

fencing lasts longer assortment of fencing. 

Try Ward's fencing. Buy Address Dept. 1-K. 4 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portiand, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. ~ 


f Montgoiliéty Ward 2 


i GET IT FROM THE “I Saved $38.00.” 
TF : Pre Odd Lie Says Chas. DeVorick, Ra- 
~- | gan 








cola, Mo. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
Wwe P THE. FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire. 
BROS. Dept.220 M 





ROOFING 


of Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Roof- . 
ing and and Paint. See how my ‘Direct 
From Factory Freight Paid prices save you money. Hog, Field, Poultry 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE for sensational fence 
bargains. Save money coors on ays rod. oat 


Direct 
ces t gunane ven. 
FARM FENcS poets es 


NG co. 

a rod fora %in. WA MANUFACTURI 

1 1 a ence, Freight y Makers for over 30 Years 
2 Prepaid m lil. and Ind. 


“a OTTAWA, KANSAS 
ly slightl 4) TEXAS 
20c in lowa and only slightly 

morein other states for freight. @ 1} Write today forfreein- 
From Factory to User Direct. 4. it struction book and 
4 i Record of Invention 

; 

i 





















































Box 381-5 FT. WORTH, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. - 
Low prices barb wire. Catalog Free blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
642 Security Savings & Com'l Bank Bidg., directly 





INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. $- 
a Box 1 MORTON, ILLS. across st. from Patent Office, Washington, D. C 


















When sowing seeds, plant one-fourth 


of an inch deep, and firm the fine earth 
quite solidly over the seeds. 

Keep seedbed moist, but not too wet. 
Do not permit grass or weeds to sap the 
strength of the soil in which the plants 

being started. 


Many of the seedsmen are striving all | 


time to give their patrons a finer 
strain of these seed each season, and it is 
remarkable how some have succeeded 
in improving even this old-fashioned home 
garden flower. 

Both the African and French varieties 
have finely cut foliage which helps to 
make the plant more beautiful and in- 
teresting to study.—H. M., Ohio. 


BEAUTIFYING UGLY FENCES 


Picket fences, often with loose or 
broken pickets, wire or woven fences with 
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“Columbia” 
Hinge-Joint 








loose sagging strands, and any other kind 
of fence that lacks beauty and detracts | 
from the other surroundings, may be hid- 
den and made beautiful by a few vines, | 
There are vines suited to all places. I have 
grown roses, honeysuckles, and grapes on 
such fences, and have seen several other 
ines used. One of the most beautiful was 
the clematis, but I saw this in September 
when in full bloom and the whole fence 
was a@ mass of white. I have seen fences 
covered with wichuriana hybrid trailin 
roses of several colors that were a solid 
mass of bloom for weeks in June. Where 
but a temporary covering is desired the 
balsam apple is a dense grower that is 
well suited to the purpose. I have seen 
the common bright colored morning 
glories turning many old fences into bril- 
liant lines of color. The only trouble is 
ey are apt to get away from you and 
over everything else within reach, and 
eep coming until you wish you had 
ever seen one. I have seen rock fences 
overed with the Virginia Creeper and 
nothing much finer can be used —R. R. 


THE FINE OLD HELIOTROPE 


I have not seen a heliotrope growing in 
the flower beds outside for years, yet 
lways had fine plants in bloom when I 
iid grow flowers freely. Heliotropes 
\l grow like weeds when set out in gar- 
n beds, and the fragrant lavender clus- 
rs are always admired by every one. 
1ave eut great bunches of blooms from 
plants, which would branch and spread 
a tomato vine. I always planted 
‘ted cuttings or bought small plants 
from a greenhouse, for I never had any 
cess growing them from seeds. One 
it will give a wealth of bloom and all 
cuttings you can root for winter use, 
to carry over for next year. If you plan 
take up the old plant in the fall cut it 
k to stubs of the branches a month 
ore time to pot so it can get a new 
rt, and pot with as little disturbance 
the roots as you can.—R. R. 


PLANT HARDY PERENNIAL SEEDS 
IN MAY 


Many of the hardy perennials are very 
sily grown from seeds planted in a pro- 
ted bed early in May. This is late 
ugh so the soil will be in ideal condition 
| early enough so hot dry days will not 

me before they get well established. 

lost of the hardy perennials wil! not 
om until the second season no matter 

v early they are planted and yet those 
nted in the fall do not make growth 
ugh to be at their best the next spring, 
spring planting is really better in the 

ng run. 

Some varieties will not come up the 

year, and because of this the bed 
uld be permanent and protected from 
turbance, and the seeds planted in 
led rows so those growing may be 












moved without disturbing the seeds that 
remain. The next spring many of these | 
varieties will come as well and freely as} 


1e Others did this year.—K, C. 





zinc and are equal 


comparison. 





Good Fences 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 





For Farm, Poultry and Lawn 


HESE fences are thoroughly galvan- 
ized with an extra heavy coating of 


ability to any other fence made. Give us 
a chance to prove this by actual test and 


This statement is backed by the largest 
independent wire mill in the world. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Union Trust Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Chicago Memphis 






Stiff-Stay 







in quality and dur- 









Dallas San Francisco 












GREATEST 


Roofing Offer! 


SEAL-TITE-Guar- 
anteed 10 years. The 
original genuine As- 
bestos semi-liquid 
roofing that makes 
old roofs like new. 
Positively the first 
bona fide, no money 
down offer ever 
made on any roofing 

material was "made 
on Seal- Tite 








We don’t want you to send a penny. All we ask is 
your simple request. We send you ail the Seal-Tite 
material you need. We send you tools —— it, 
FREE. All without year sending one se 
the Seal-Tite we send you. Put it ailon. If it does 
not make good you owe us nothing 
Get this on- 
e ay! precedented 


You never heard of such an offer aatlan tt ~- 

gon ean make your old roofs as good as new. Write 
‘or our complete, exceptional astounding offer. Posi- 

tively the greatest g offer ever 


Monarch Paint Co. bepe25-i'5 Cleveland, 0. 


RN MO 
DAS NOME 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD - SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
























Successful Farmers like Successful Farming 





$1200 t0 $3000 Year Ys 
MEN, WOMEN, 18 up. 


U.S. GovernmentJobs 4 


Big Chance for Fai a od 


Common education sufficient. 
Mail coupon immediately. 


STEADY 
WORK 


MAIL 
COUPON 


A Franklin Institute 
A Dept. K-289, Rochester, N.Y. 


This coupon, filled out as directed, en- 
Ud) free specimen examina- 


tic ero that f our book 

mM questions; a tree con? 

df. **Government Positio m8 ont 5 How t to Get 
Them’; (3) free lis 


Arran amet scene 4 
«---Railwa: 








Mail Clerk ($1600 to $2300) 

«+--Post e Cierk ($1 to 4998} 

«income Tax Auditor (32 to ) 

e city BSarior (1 to $1800) 

. ural M. arrier ($1 to Son 

oo Positions ($1100 to ) 
NNOMO. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccoccencceseeseesecs 
AGAPOEB. 0 occ cccc ewe nssceeseseess sesscesssessece 

Use coupon before you lose it. Write plainly 





TOP COAT 


To reduce enormous *P wring stock, we will offer for 80 
days our celebrated tallored cut, with collar, belt, tabs 
on sleeves, Goodyear water roof Raincoats. Can be 
worn any time, anywhere. utiful rich tan color— 
wonderful value. Size 32 to 48, ¢ measure over 
suit. Order today. When coat ariives ay Postmaster 
$3.98 plus postage. If not more than pleased return in 
5 days and we will return your money. Agents wanted, 
Fairfield Novelty Company, Dept. A, Fairfield, lowa 


Successful Farming ads are all guaranteed 





















MAY BASKETS 

your children pasting and smear- 

gay papers, making ‘“ May 

‘for their chums? Don’t squelch 
them if they are, for surely you remember 
the days when all your school friends 
stopped at your house early in the evening 
to gather in you and your older sister and 
brother and take you along to “hang a 
May basket” at the Longman’s or Peller- 
sels,’’ or somewhere else within a radius of 
two or three miles. Possibly mother 
thought you were a bit too young for 
such festivities, but with your assurances 
that you “‘wouldn’t be a bit of bother” 
and sister’s promise to look after you, away 
you all went. 

Remember how you trudged along in the 
dusty road, feeling very big and capable 
since you were included in the crowd. No 
one had much to 
say, but it was 


ARE 


ing 
baskets’ 


swered cheerfully. ‘Maybe there'll be a 
thin place and the sun will shine thru!’ 

‘Looking up at the clouds! While I 
had been & A down at fhe sodden 
earth and the rain-drenched walks and the 
ruined birthday plans! 

“There was a thin place in the cloud, as 
my little boy presently announced. 
noon the sun shone forth, the picnic was 
spread on the porch, games were played 
on the clean walks and the party was a 
success. 

“Since then I’ve tried always to ‘look 
up’ at my clouds: to remember that be- 
hind them the sun is shining just as 
brightly as ever. The sodden earth be- 
neath our feet never seems quite so cold 
or uncomfortable when we sre looking 
up for thin places in the cloude!” And isn’t 
it the truth!—A. M. A. 


HAVE A 





HOBBY 





bliss just to be 
there. It didn’t 
even hurt when 
you scratched 
your legs horribly 
in the goosebe ITy 
bushes while hid- 
ing in the grove. 

There isn’t very 
much “point,” to 
things like that, 
perhaps, but they 
stand out in mem- 
ory more clearly 
than do some of 
the supposed big 
events like cir- 
cuses and picnics. 
Don’t depr ive 
your children of 
the funny little 
experiences that 
they will remem- 
ber with pleasure 
when they are 
grown up and gone away from you. It is 
just such things that make one love the 
farm in a way that cannot be forgotten. 
—G. A. C. 





LOOK UP 

‘Life seems to me like traveling a long 
road,”’ said Mrs. Blanden. ‘Sometimes 
the sun is just right with shade-trees at 
frequent intervals and a smooth, pleasant 
track beneath our feet. Then we come to 
a hard place where we must climb a steep 
stony hill with the sun beating down upon 
us. I used to walk two miles toa country 
school and I well remember the stony hill 
and the valley below filled with snow- 
drifts in winter and the biting winds where 
we left the timber. There was nothing to 
do but keep doggedly at it. 

“We come to just such places in life— 
sickness and debt and disappointment and 
evil. We have to ‘keep going’ but I think 
it is asking too much, even of a Christian, 
to be cheerful and happy under such cir- 
cumstances! 

“We do learn so much from our chil- 
dren,’ answered Mrs. Lane, an interested 
neighbor “I remember feeling exactly 
that way a great many times—every time 
things didn’t go just right, in fact—until 
my small son taught me a needed lesson. 

“Lloyd had made wonderful plans for 
his fourth birthday—a picnic dinner and 
games on the back lawn. But the morning 
brought a downpour of rain. This was 
tragic for a four-year-old. 

‘Missing him some time later I began 
searching for my baby and found him 
curled up contentedly in the window- 
seat. ‘What are you doing, dear?’ I in- 
quired. 


‘*Looking up at the clouds,’ he an- 


Apple-Blossom Time 

When the apple trees are all in blossom, 
Every one a mound of pink and white, 
And the air for far around is fragrant 
And the robin sings from morn till night, 
When the sky is bluer than the ocean 
And each cloud looks soft and snowy white, 
Somehow just to sit and look and listen 
Makes me feel like trying to do right. 


—Elsa Gorham Baker 


Slogans will no | 


doubt be 
numerous 
ever this 
and if I were to 
suggest one for 
the farm wife it 
would be, “Have 
a hobby, the more 
the better,” for 
one of my hob- 
bies is “‘hobbies.”’ 

On the farm 
there is always a 
certain amount of 


more 


that is purely me- 
chanical and that 
allows one 
think about some- 
thing pleasant 
while doing it. 
You can if you 
adopt a hobby. 





There are many 
from such as memorizing bible verses or 
poems, crochet and quilt patterns, plants, 
birds, trees or even weeds. 

One spring I decided on ferns. The 
stout, good-natured girl working for me 
wondered at my choice, 
ferns never bore flowers and were all alike 
anyway, she couldn’t see what fun there 
would be in collecting them. However, 
when our day’s work was done I invited 
her to walk with me and we found two or 
three of the commoner kinds. She 
quickly noticed that there was a differ- 
ence, and I showed her how to identify 
and learn their names, in my fern guide, 
“How to Know the Ferns,” by Parsons. 

Before the summer was over she was 
just as enthusiastic as I, and we had a 
thrifty little fernery started. She was 
even quite ‘“‘put out’? when I missed an 
opportunity of adding a “maidenhair 
spleenwort”’ to our collection. 

We had at the same time working on the 
farm an old man whose hobby was evi- 
dently ‘‘salt.’”” He told us so many uses 
for it that finally I hung pad and pencil in 
the pantry to write them down. We also 
copied the different uses we found in our 
farm papers. It must have been a good 
year for salt for we certainly found an 
amazing number of uses for it. 

But to derive the most pleasure from 
any hobby one should try to learn as much 
as possible about it. Many women who 
love house plants do not get the pleasure 
from them that they might if they would 
try to learn the names and habits of their 
ylants. It seems to me a sign of mental 
canal to keep a certain plant for years 
and not to know its name when by a little 
study in seed or florists’ (Cont. on p. 99 
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The two daintiest 
trimmings are 
so easy to use 


Nufashond Rick Rack and 
Nufashond Tatrim adorn 
whatever they trim, and 
any woman can apply 
them. 


The Rick Rack is used as 
edging, insertion and for 
flowers on the charming, 
easily made luncheon set 
shown above. 

The Tatrim adds a touch 
of fineness to the simple 
little frocks of mother 


and kiddy. 


Both have many other 
uses. 

Free Samples and 
Luncheon Set Instructions 


A posteard to Nufashond 
will bring you generous 
samples of both Rick Rack 

and Tatrim. Also instruc- 
tions that show exactly 
how to make the pretty 
Nufashond Luncheon Set. 


Pufashond, for dependable quality in Motions 


Dept. 8. 5, Nufashond, Reading, 


RICK RACK 
and TATRIM 
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catalog one could easily learn about it. 

| know of one woman who collects 
jitchers. Judging by the affection I have 
“ my two or three I think this Would be 
a delightful hobby, tho it would take 
more pin money i I could afford. If 
this collector also takes up the study of 
yottery and pottery decoration it must 
pe doubly interesting. 

My pet hobby is “birds.” It is one of 
the easiest as well as most delightful for 
farm women, for when you are too 
busy to go to the birds they will come to 
you. In one year I counted twenty-three 
different kinds of birds that came to a 
small oak tree near the dining room win- 
dow, and no doubt there were many that 
| did not see. During the winter I tie 
bones and bits of suet to the trees which 
are daily visited by bluejays, hairy and 
downy woodpeckers, white-breasted and 
redbreasted nut hatches and chickadees. 

Perhaps you already have an interest- 
ing hobby, and if so you share my en- 
thusiasm for them. Or perhaps you have 
one in the back of your head and have 
been trying to get up courage to trot it 
out. Now is the time, and when you get 
that one going trot out another. 


The more interests you have the better! 


you can do your work and the better you 
will be fortified against dull and lonel 
days when your work is over and the chil- 
dren are gone.—Mrs. E. D. P. 


BETTER HOMES WEEK 





It used to be that rural homes and 


families were forgotten or ignored by most 
of the national movements, not ‘because 
of ill will on the part of city dwellers but 
because farm people did not have the 
proper amount of respect for themselves 
and their profession. 

Those days are gone, and now when the 
national educational institution called 
“Better Homes in America” sets aside a 
“Better Homes Week,” the rural home 
receives special attention. 

Better Homes Week is to be held this 
year from May 11th to 18th, and rural 
communities are urged to hold better 
homes demonstrations, in order to study 
ways and means of improving farm homes. 
It is rather late to lay plans for that week 
now, but if you wish to hold such a dem- 
onstration at any time during the year, 
write to James Ford, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. Mr. Ford is 
executive director of the national organi- 
zation and will be glad to help any rural 
community organization. 


Among the bulletins on household sub- 
jects most in demand during the fiscal 
year ending July 30, 1923, may be men- 
tioned No. 1136, Baking in the Home, 
with a distribution of 488,000 copies. 
Otherpopular bulletins asked for by women 
were No. 861, Removal of Common 
Stains, 245,000 distributed; No. 712, 
School Lunches, 172,000; No. 1180, 
Housecleaning Made Easy, 137,000; No. 
1099, Home Laundering, 109,000; No. 
1219, Floors and Floor Coverings, 104,000. 

\ll of these bulletins were prepared by 
scientifie workers in the former office, now 
he Bureau of Home Economies, and may 
be obtained free while the supply lasts, 
by addressing the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Every Time You See a Bad Road Thimk of Hasslers 








Of Interest to 
FARM WOMEN 


HE city woman riding on smooth 

pavements and splendid boulevards, 
knows that there is far greater comfort 
when the car is equipped with Hassler 
Shock Absorbers. 


Country roads, especially in bad 
weather, are a positive menace to the 
health and strength of any woman. 

The continued bouncing and jolting 
every time you take a ride is a direct 
tax on your endurance. 


Why not avoid it all? Persuade your 
husband to put Hasslers on the car. 
They will not only mean greater com- 
fort for you—but lowered repair bills 
and longer life for the car. 


Now the woman on the farm is offered 
a comfort convenience which is ALSO 
an economy in farm-upkeep. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited, Hamilton, Ontarie 


“Flasslers 


7S 
TV 


TRACE MARK REGISTEREO 


Shock Absorbers 
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If you could"STAR 
pou choicest hogs~ 


And if they could wear this “Star” right through 
until they wound up in the meat market—that would be 
great! Then you’d know how to identify a real ham 
—tender, juicy, delicious—when you wanted one. 

Well, it amounts to the same thing when we put 
“Armour’s Star” on a ham. It means “this ham came 
from a top-notch hog.” And besides, “this ham was 
given a special mild cure.” Your own choicest hogs 
thus come back to you. 

You’re getting absolutely the finest there is when 
you ask your dealer for an Armour’s Star—The Ham 
What Am—with the extra protection of U.S. Govern- 


ment inspection, too. 7 
a) TK 
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Packing House Secrets 
The slaughtering, dressing and ship- 
ping operations are the easiest part of 
the meat packing business. The hardest 
task is to find the best markets and 
keepthem adequately supplied. Know- 
ing where, what and when to sell is a 
part of our business which cannot be 
determined mathematically, and errors y y} 
in judgment unfailingly bring on losses. | ij yY) 
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RURAL CLUB PROGRAMS FOR 
JUNE 


As we approach this season of the year 
I always think that if there is any one class 
of people more deserving of sympathy 
than another, it is the class of farm folks 
who fail to see, hear, feel and appreciate 
the beauty of the things about them. 
One of the big things rural clubs can avc- 
complish is to educate farm people to be 
able to see the beauty of the picture that 
greets our eyes from doors and windows: 
to train our ears to catch the beauty of 
the bird’s song, and to tune our ever) 
sense to appreciate the wonders of nature 
that surround us at all seasons of the yea 

June is a wonderful month, and all rur;! 
clubs should be planning splendid pro- 
grams for their meetings. Following are 
the five topics I should like to suggest for 
this month: 

1. Favorite Trees. 

2. The Farmer’s Vacation. 

3. The Bride and the ‘“Hope-Box.”’ 

4. The Rural Church. 

5. Milk as a Food. 

Every program must have music, so 
let’s begin with singing ‘America the 
Beautiful,” one of our finest American 
songs. For the clubs using the topic 
“The Rural Church,” “The Church in 
the Wildwood” is lively music and very 
appropriate. “The Long, Long Trail’’ is 
a universal favorite. Choose a good and 
familiar one, by all means. 

1. As a roll-call or general discussion 
topic, the leader might ask every one pre- 
sent to name their favorite tree and tell 
why. It is interesting for the secretary to 
keep notes of these answers, finding out 
which tree is the general favorite. This 
plan gives every one attending an oppor- 
tunity to have a part in the program. 

2. Every farmer and his family need a 
vacation at least once a year. I once 
heard a nationally prominent farmer say, 
“Every farmer needs to get off his own 
farra, out of his own community, at least 
once a year, to avoid getting in a rut.” 
June is a good time to begin planning for 
vacations. This part of the program 
should be both interesting and entertain- 
ing. I suggest that every one of you plan 
to visit a place of interest in your own 
state, for all of us know too little of the 
beauty spots within our own states. Plan 
to take the car, the family and the dog. 
Camp and forget. A very successful plan 
for leaving the farm work is for two neigh- 
boring farmers to plan to go at different 
times and so be able to do each other’s 
work. While Mr. A. and family go for 
their vacation, Mr. B. and his family 
take charge of Mr. A.’s work and vice 
versa. It will work. Try it. Get a local 
woman to handle this topic; references are 
not needed. 

3. June has long been conceded to be 
the month of brides and roses. If there 
are any brides or brides-to-be in the com- 
munity, very good use can be made of 
topic three. I have often wondered why 
people are prone to jest or tease the bride. 
The bride is a very important factor in 
the establishing of a new home, and the 
establishing of a new home is the most 
important event that can take place in 
the community. 

I am just old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve in the dowry box, or as it is now 
called, the hope-box. Every girl should 
have one and should be taught from early 
girlhood to prepare herself to be a home- 
maker. This topic may be treated in a 
number of ways. Perhaps a miscellaneous 
shower for the bride or brides; a miniature 
wedding is always beautiful (never a mock 
wedding). Presenting the bride with 
favorite recipes is an old fashioned but 
very helpful way to extend our best wishes. 
A well written paper on the dowry box is 
always interesting. 

4. The sooner rural America realizes 
the need and value of the rural church, 
the sooner will one great step have been 
taken toward a better, safer national life. 
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Regardless of peculiar creed so long as it 
stands for a vital Christianity it is a bless- 
ng to the community in which it stands. 
We somehow have seemed to forget in 
the past few years that a man (and as the 
man so the community, state or na 
tion) to be well rounded, must be equally 
developed mentally, physically and spirit- 
rally. Generally speaking the communi- 
; that lack a good hive church are back- 
rd, umprogressive, lacking in high ideals 
f living and high moral standards. Too 
often in the past when rural churches 
have been abandoned, instead of attend- 
ing the town or city church whole fam- 
es have ceased to attend any church. 
The younger generation and some of the 
ler folks need to be taught the real 
meaning of the Sabbath. Let’s devote 
good long period of this month's pro- 
gram to eareful consideration of the rural 
chureh situation. As I suggested in last 
month’s program a broad-mmded woman 
to handle topics pertaining te politics, so 
would I suggest to the leader to select 
carefully a woman with a broad mind and 
a clear vision to handle this topic. 
5. We hear a great deal of the im- 
portance of citizenship. It is true we 
must know how to vote intelligently; we 
must not be slackers on election day; we 
must be interested in the important issues 
of the day; we must be interested in state 
nd national legislation; but there are 
other important citizenship duties for 
the wife and mother, besides studymg 
polities and gomg to vote. She must 
raise citizens. When the women of 
America have learned to feed and tram 
their families so as to produce 100 percent 
physically and mentally strong citizens 
and when they realize also the importance 
f spiritual strength, they will have ac- 
mplished a wonderful piece of work. 
Feeding the Family 
In many communities farm men are 
more interested in balanced rations and 
careful methods of feeding for their live- 
stock than the farm women are in balanced 
tions for the family. Women m many 
ses manifest more interest im a talk on 
care of baby chicks or feeding hens for 
nter egg production than im a talk on 
dd for the family. Why? Simply 
ause we as a nation are just begimmmg 
realize thé great importance of food as 
1 builder of citizens. Frankly, only a 
ited number have yet had the vision 
of balanced rations for the family. It is 
woman’s business to feed the family, so it 
s women who must study it. There are 
lozens, yes, scores of phases of this im- 
ortant topic, “Food.” Milk is the most 
mportant and essential of all foods. For 
naterial write the extension service of 
ir state agricultural college. ‘Milk, 
Indispensable Food for Children,” 
S. department of agriculture, may be 
| for the asking. A splendid reference 
k is “Feeding the Family,” by Mary 
irtz Rose, which you can no doubt 
find in your library. The more reference 
terial one collects the more intelli- 
gently is one able to presemt the topic. 
hese bulletins in most cases are free. 
In closing I wish to leave this quotation 
m a speech recently made by Fred H. 
Hansen, Iowa state secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., with you. “If a permanent 
grade citizenship is developed on 
farm it means that we must give at- 
tion to the heart things or the cultural 
ngs of life. Five essentials to consider 
1. That it shall be a successful going 
ern. 2. That we dignify it by believ- 
in it. 3. That it reach out. More 
ng people will go into rural life when it 
challenging task. 4. That there be 
tiful, inspiring, livable, surroundings. 
hat there shall be enjoyable recre- 


TF 


his fits in so nicely with the topics for 
program that I sincerely hope every 
leader will put_this quotation before 
club. I wish you all success with these 

gestions.—Mys, Kenneth Rinehart. 
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The Start of a Perfect Day 


Something dainty—something different 
—fo give new charm to breakfast 


Crispy, toasty, tasty morsels, which melt in your mouth 
with a nut-like flavor—no appetite can resist them. 


Quaker Puffed Rice—so fairy-like a food that you’d never 
dream it’s so nutritious. But the whole grain is there, rich m 
essential food elements and minerals. And each grain steam- 
exploded to eight times its normal size, to make digestion easy. 





Serve with sugar and cream, in bowls of half-and-half, and 
with fresh or preserved fruit. Delicious with melted butter as 
a between-meal tid-bit for the children. 


Include a package with your grocery order today. 


WHOLE WHEAT—in most attractive form 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, steam-exploded, like Puffed Rice, to 
to eight times its normal size, is the ideal form of whole 
wheat. Children revel in it. A sleep-inviting bedtime dish 
which puts no tax on the digestion. 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S INVENTION 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famed inven- 
tions of Professor Anderson—foeds shot from guns, the most 
thoroughly cooked grain foods known. 






| Quaker 
y) Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
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MEALS FOR BUSY DAYS 


When the homemaker is busy outdoors 
with the garden or with the sewing in the 
house, she dislikes to worry about what 
to have for dinner. There is no time for 
an extensive baking campaign, and yet 
the family will be as hungry as they are 
on any other day. 

I have three pattern meals which I use 
on such occasions. The dishes in these 
are cooked in the oven, and it takes no 
longer than an hour to prepare any of 
these repasts. Here they are: 

Baked Pork Chops with Dressing 

Potatoes Anna Baked Apple Sauce 


Baked Ham with Potatoes 
Casserole of Spinach : 
Prune Dumplings 
Scalloped Potatoes with Cheese 
Ham Turnovers Peach Delight 


Of course, a relish, such as cucumber 
pickles, olives, pickled beets or peaches 
celery, radishes or green onions, 1 added 
for zest. If lettuce is available, a salad 
may be made from it. Then I usually 
serve a jelly or jam with the bread and 
butter, and coffee and milk for the bever- 
ages 

Some of the recipes which I use in pre- 
paring these meals for busy days are the 
following: 

Baked Pork Chops—Trim off the super- 
fluous fat from thickly cut pork chops, dip 
in beaten egg and bread crumbs, season 
with salt and pepper, place in a hot frying 
pan and brown on both sides. Heap a 
generous tablespoonful of dressing on top 
ot every ( hop, add a little water, cover the 
frying pan and set in a moderate oven 
Cook for 45 minutes, basting the meat 
occasionally If you wish, a gravy may 
be made from the drippings in the pan. 

Dressing for Chops—Mix 2 cupfuls of 
bread crumbs with 4% cupful of hot milk 
in which 44 cupful of butter has been dis- 
solved Add salt. pepper and powdered 
sage to suit the family’s taste. A beaten 
egg also may be used in the dressing 

Potatoes Anna—W ash, pare and quarter 
6 rather large potatoes. Make an incision 
in each piece of potato and fill this with 
chopped onion. ‘Two onions will be suffi- 
cient. Place the potatoes in a pan and 
pour 4 cupful of hot water in which 
cupful of butter has been melted around 
the vegetable Sprinkle with 1% tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and 14 teaspoonful of 
pepper. Cook in the oven, basting oc- 
casionally. 

Baked 1 pple Sauce —Wash and core & 
apples. Cut in slices, place in a casserole 
and add 34 cupful of sugar and 34 cupful 
of water. Cover and bake until the fruit 
is tender. If you wish, the apples may 
be pared, altho this is not necessary. 

Baked Ham with Potatoes—Place a slice 
of ham, cut one inch thick, in the bottom 
of a baking dish and lay 8 medium sized 
potatoes, pared and cut in halves, on top 
of the meat Add 1 cupful of hot water, 
cover the casserole and cook in the oven 
until the potatoes and ham are tender 
Make a cream sauce by thickening 2 cup- 
fuls of sweet milk with 3 tablespoonfuls 
of flour and seasoning with 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt and 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Pour this over the ham and potatoes be- 
lore serving 

Casserole of Spinach—Mix 134 cupfuls 
of drained and chopped canned spinach 
with 1 cupful of bread crumbs, 1 beaten 
egg, '4 cupful grated cheese, 1% table- 
spoonfuls vinegar, 14% teaspoonfuls salt 
and 1 teaspoonful of pepper. Pour into 
a greased baking dish and bake 30 min- 
utes. Serve with tomato catsup or chili 
sauce. I usually keep a few cans of cheese 
on my emergency shelf for use when umex- 
pected company comes or on days when 
I am too busy to spend much time in get- 
ting the meals 

Prune Dumplings—Make a rich baking 
powder biscuit dough. Roll somewhat 
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The Oven 
illustrated 
No. 242 GE. isa 
new model -deeper 
and roomier It will ac- 
comodate the largest 
roaster or take four 
ten inch pie tins~ 
Room here for big 
meals-perfectly 
baked 
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live Heat OVEN 
No matter how strong the odor you can safely 


bake such foods together in the New Perfec- 
tion “Live-Heat’”’ Oven. 


Perfectly baked dinners come out of this oven 
all at the same time—no mixing of flavors even 
in the most delicatedesserts. What adelight to 
the housewife. What a saving in time and fuel. 


The big, outstanding feature of the New Per- 
fection “‘Live Heat” Oven is its unique system 
of ventilation. Freshly heated air from the 
burners circulates quickly around the food, and 
is then forced out of the oven, carrying away 
all moisture and odors. 


Substantially built, durable but light. Special 
rust-resisting finish. Prices $2.50 to $9.75. 
There’s a dealer near you with a size and style of 
“Live-Heat”’ Oven to fit your need. Let him show 
you also the world-famous New Perfection Oil Cook 

Stoves and Ranges. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 
7700 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 





EQUALLY 


SATISFACTORY ON GAS AND OIL STOVES 
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STRAW HAT FINISH 
Made these4 


different looking 
hats from 








This 
Free 
Book 
shows you how. 


Write for 
your copy today 


ey 





Miltoery> 4 
( \ecrets Drug and 


Department Stores 





CarPENTER-MorTON CoMPANY 
DEPT. N. BOSTON, MASS. 


4 **‘COLORITE"’ Fabric Dyes 




















~ Mo Reason for 


GRAY 


Q-Ban Mair Color Restorer 
will restore your hair te 
its original dark color 


“Qcbawt' tar CORRE TRER 


is not a dye but a beneficial prep- /2— 
aration used by men and women Gr 
ae ows 


for over 30 years. Never fails. 


Guaranteed. Used in privacy of 1 

10f A 
your home; change is gradual « yo 
and natural. Your friends need 
not know. 


Miniature bettles of Q-Ban Pere ng Liquid Shampee 
mailed free. Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 


Get this New 
bee A Le) a 


our Government approved Home Sealer 
method for se canning easy and economi- 
cal, you can quickly turn into good money, 
every fruit and vegetable on your place that 
otherwise would rot and go to waste. City 
f ks will buy every can we can put up and 
Pay you your own price, e tell you all about 
it FREE. Write at once and get 
started this year to making all 

— extra pence. for yourself. 

arpee Home Can Sealer Co., 

7 Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘come oe a Week 


bend jestery Soeeumn, women 
Ray) Sell children: a styl 
2 glos 








Wonderful new line wlke for 
: , latest and most popular shades in- 
cluding peach, blonde, french tan and veige. 


Must Satisfy or Replaced Free 


Take orders for dozen pairs in one family 

orders make you 5s ineome 

for less than store prices, Whether 

you devote spare time or full time, (2 
ny man or woman to handle th: 

teed line. Samples to start you. Write today. 


SI Thomas Mig. Co, H- 6471, Dayton, 0, 








thinner than for biscuits. Cut in 5-inch 
squares and place 3 or 4 stewed prunes 
from which the pits have been removed, in 
the center of each square. Bring the four 
points of the dough together at the top 
and press them together. Place in a bak- 
ing dish, surround with prune juice and 
bake 20 minutes in a hot oven. 

Ham Turnovers—Make an ordinary 
baking powder biscuit dough, using 2 
cupfuls of flour and adding 1 beaten egg to 
the mixture. Roll thinly and cut in circles 
about the size of a teacup. Spread minced 
cooked ham, made into a paste with melted 
butter, on top of these biscuit circles and 
fold each biscuit over. Bake quickly. 

Peach Delight—Whip 1 cupful of heavy 
cream and flavor it with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and 1% teaspoonful vanilla. Into 
this stir 1 cupful of marshmallows, which 
have been cut in fourths with scissors. 


mixture and fill them with canned peaches, 
drained thoroly. 

Scalloped Potatoes with Cheese—Pare the 
potatoes and slice very thin. Put a layer 
in a greased baking dish and sprinkle with 
a little flour, salt, pepper and grated 
cheese. Repeat this process until the dish 
is full. Then dot the top, which should 
be of potatoes, with butter and cover with 
a layer of bread crumbs. Pour on enough 
warm milk to cover the potatoes. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 


HINTS FOR SUNNY MONDAY 


We started on our vacation last summer 
on a Monday morning, which is perhaps 
the reason I was attracted by washings on 
the lines. Another reason was that the 
entire week before had been rainy, andit 
was with difficulty that I had got amything 
dry, so I envied my Maryland neighbors 
their fine drying day. As we entered 
Pennsylvania the scenery was beautiful, 
but I saw washings as well as scenery. The 
following day we went thru the famous 
Delaware Water Gap with its unsurpass- 
able beauty. Summer hotels were every- 
where and in almost every yard were wash- 


Hampshire, into the White mountaims, 
and still me are for it teok literally 
miles of sheets to make the beds for the 
summer throngs. And of all the sheets I 
saw, not one was hung on the line as I 
hang mine. I wished that I might stop to 
tell folks of my better way. 

It is this: Instead of throwing the sheet 
over the line, I turn it wrong side out, fold 
it lengthwise, bringing selvages together, 
hang it by the selvages. This method 
takes more line room, but it surely has its 
advantages. In the first place, most of 
us at some time or other have found a 
dirty streak from the line thru the middle 
of the sheet. By this method, if the lime 
soils the sheet, it is just at the corners 
which are tucked in on the bed and do not 

show. Then, too, this method makes the 
folding from ‘the line infinitely easier. 

While talking about washing, I might 
add a few other time and labor-savers that 
I find advantageous. One of the problems 
connected with wash day is getting things 


pairs of stockings. Since I ask the mem- 
bers of my family to pin their stockings to- 
gether with small safety pins before put- 
ting them into the laundry, I find my task 
considerably lightened. Most of us, too, 
have had the experience of not being able 
to locate the belt of a dress on wash day. 
Since most of the wash dresses and bun- 
galow aprons have pockets, I always slip 
the belt into the pocket when I take the 
dress off. It is there then when the dress 
is washed. On ironing day I slip the belt 
back into the pocket and it is mght there 
when I want it. 

Cuffs, collar bands, and similar places 
that are badly soiled I scrub on the ome 
with a small scrubbing brush. This takes 
much less exertion, and I can’t see that it 
is one bit harder on the clothes than hand 








; Tubbing. —Mrs. J. C. T. 
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Make nests in dessert dishes of the cream | 


ings. On thru Massachusetts, into New- 


back together that belong together such as |" 
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His Speed 
Depends On 
Good Food 


HERE’S nothing like the 

breakfast appetite to spur 
a child into action, but it takes 
nutritious food to keep a 
youngster’s appetite right. 
For good appetite goes with 
good health—and good health 
depends on nutritious food. 


Health authorities agree 
that bodily energy and strength 
are supplied by the food ele- 
ment called Dextrose and 
Karo contains a large amount 
of Dextrose. 


This is why growing chil- 
dren thrive on Karo. The Blue 
Label and Red Label Karo 
are equally rich in nutrition. 
Pen? eS 


sure of the best. 


FREE: A booklet about Dex- 
* trose every mother 
should read. Expleins why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully illustrated 64 page cook book. 
Write Corn Products Refining Come 
pany, Department A. Argo. Ill. 























Some of theloveliest pre ture frame sare found 
not in stores but in one’s own door yard. 
This — elm tree across the entrance to 


a farm yard frames a view of distant hills 


CHILDREN ON THE FARM 

HE children learn more the first five 

years than in all the rest of their lives. 
Why not? They are learning all the time, 
everything is new, every way they turn 
is something they have never seen before. 

This is the time to interest them in the 
country life, not only in the work but in 
their general surroundings. Then we don’t 
have to keep the boy on the farm, for he 
will just naturally stay there. 

One day I went into the cornfield to 
stick some watermelon seed between the 
hills of corn. Dora (five), Ray (four), and 
Nina (three) went with me. Nina sat 
down in a dry ditch and began to dig in the 
sand with a stick. Ray stood looking 
around when suddenly he spied a large 
flat piece of slate rock that had been 
washed out by recent rains. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed. ‘Just look at this. 
It looks like a slate.” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Oh, if I only had a pencil,”’ 
disappointed tone. 

“Here is one,’’ I said, picking up a piece 
of limestone. 

‘This is limestone,” I said. ‘See, it is 
soft so that you can cut it.”’ And lime- 
stone was immediately in great demand. 

Dora had a lovely large piece of feldspar 
in her hands, and when I showed her how 
to mash it between two pieces of flint, they 
were all busy for over half an hour. Then 
after a talk on flint, crystals and the like, 
in another half-hour they each had quite 
a collection of the different kinds and were 
busy telling each other what they knew 
about them 

Childlike, they grew tired of hunting 
stones, but when Ray brought me a cut- 
worm, while Dora followed with a lady- 
bug, a short preachment on insect life set 
them off on a tour of inspection that lasted 
until I was ready to return to the house. 

On our return we crossed a tiny stream 
of water, and here they learned more, 
learned I mean, about islands, capes, lakes, 
rivers, bays, harbors, etc., than a book 
could teach them in a month. Just a few 
moments, now and then, about something 
seen or heard at the time, is easily given, 
and how readily and thoroly absorbed! 

This is also the time to interest them in 
farm work. Ray takes his father a drink 
of fresh water every once in a while. The 
other day he took me to a cultivator and 
showed me all the different parts and 
workings thereof, explaining it all like a 
veteran farmer. 

Let them have a little garden of their 
own and you will be surprised to see the 
discoveries they will make for themselves. 
My boy planted melons under the rain- 
spouts, because he says they get more 
water there, and the other day I heard 


“Tt really is slate.” 
he said ina 
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him explaining to the girls that they should 
hoe around their beans, to keep the ground 
soft and loose so they would grow, and 
I’m sure no one told him that. 

They literally dig knowledge out for 
themselves, and this not only gives them a 
feeling of importance, but when they learn 
to do by doing, it is really learned. 

And so on, indefinitely, all the time, 
every day, make their work and sur- 
roundings interesting. Interest your 
country boys. and country girls in country 
life.—M. Y. 


A GARDEN SHOWER FOR A SPRING 
BRIDE 


When our rural-minded rural teacher 
married one of the farmer boys who was 
seriously making good on his father’s 
much rundown old farmstead, we farm 
women were at a loss to know some new 
thing to do to welcome her into our 
midst. The school girls and boys had 
given her a kitchen shower and a linen 
shower. We wished to do something dif- 
ferent. 

And so since the marriage was to take 
place in March and the couple move into 
the farmhouse at once, and since the 
teacher was to have a maid in her home to 
finish her year out at school and not drop 
it on our hands, we set about a plan to 
help her make that farmhouse a really 
truly home. 

There were in the community a number 
of farmers’ wives who were unusually 
interested in beautiful gardens and lawns 
and flower beds, so we planned a garden 
shower for our teacher-neighbor. The 
farm women got together and pooled their 
resources (on paper) and divided them 
about among the bunch. Mrs. A. would 
contribute from her prolific spotted lima 
bean seed. Mrs. 8. would give seed of her 
best pole beans. Mrs. M. would bring 
trusty squash seed and others added their 
choicest vegetable seeds. Mrs. T. would 


bring seeds of her famous many-colored 


Mrs. L. would bring poppy seed, 


petunias, 





A farm kitchen can’t have too much shelf room. 


May, 1924 


tent and we left behind us a delighted 
woman. There was not a shadow of dou!,t 
that she felt herself adopted into 1 
community and into the heart of every- 
one.—Mrs. J P. 


A KITCHEN LUXURY 


After a modern sink with faucets, 

a roomy shelf or drain board at right ar 
left were installed in my kitchen, I fou 
that I was frequently troubled with t 
men folks coming in to my sink to wa 
up just at meal time when I was taking 
up the dinner, or there was a collection 
utensils and supplies which must 
moved. 

About this time I won a prize in a co 
test and had a tidy little sum of money ' 
do with as I pleased. This is what I di 
and I have been mightily pleased ey 
since. There was no opportunity for 
wash room on the side, but the kitche: 
was large, and in one corner quite aw 
from the regular sink I placed a hand bo 
of the modern pedestal type. Pedest 
and all were of white porcelain. The 
drain pipes were out of sight in the ped- 
estal, and the entire equipment was pleas- 
ing to the eye. Back of this I hung mirror 
and towels, and my family could come in 
and clean up in their own corner without 
disturbing me in the least.—E. G. W. 


Washday my children had a quarrel, 
Each wore a dreadful frown; 
For Sis declared the clothes hung up, 
And Bud said they hung down! 
—Alma Manley Horn. 


A PANSY STORY 

Everybody"loves pansies, so I am sure 
you will like the little story I am going to 
tell you. 

The German name for the pansy is 
stief-mutterchen, step-mother, and _ this 
is the reason given for its being so named. 

If we take a pansy in our hands we 
notice that there is one large petal which 











In the kitchen shown above, shelves 


and cupboards fit around a built-in refrigerator 


and others contributed seeds of all the 
old-fashioned flowers. 

Of those who had busied themselves 
with the propagation of hardy perennials, 
a list of a dozen excellent kinds was soon 
made up and of shrubs a half-dozen nice 
ones. 

The gifts were carefully taken up and 
tied and wrapped and taken to the house 
one evening just after school hours. It 
was such an evening as makes one’s 
fingers itch for the feel of the soft brown 
earth, just the kind of evening that makes 
one glad to be near to Mother Earth. No, 
we did not hurry away nor let it be known 
that we wished to go to the living room 
and gossip. We went to work, and with 
the direction of the bride we planted 
every one of the plants and shrubs, then 
we discussed the seeds to our heart’s con- 


is quite fancy. This is the stepmother 
with her pretty dress and on either side 
are two smaller decorative petals whic! 
are her own daughters. Then the las! 
two are usually entirely plain, or with 
very little coloring outside the prevailing 
color of the mother petal. These are th 
stepchildren who have plain dresses! 

So much for their personal charm; now 
for their comfort. If we look at the back 
of the flowers we will observe that there 
are two little stamens holding up the 
largest leaf. They represent two chairs 
for the mother. In a perfect pansy each 
of the petals next to the mother petal 
has a stamen on which to rest. They, 
again, are the mother’s own children. They 
each have a chair, but the last two, the 
stepchildren, have only one chair between 
them.—A. M. 

















Te news that visitors are 
to come—how it turns 
your thoughts to menus 
and table settings! How often, 
indeed, it taxes the table equip- 
ment—causing you to set certain 
places oddly and unattractively, 
perhaps, or to borrow silver- 
ware! 

But to certain hostesses the 
word “‘guests’”” brings no terror. 
They have made their silver- 
ware complete with ‘1847 
Rogers Bros.’”” They purchased 
this fine silverplate at reasonable 
prices and in quantities as small 
as they desired, building a-silver 
service that is equal to any occa- 
sion, Always the durability of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


Have you silverware enough 
when guests arrive? 


their “1847 Rogers Bros.”’ is a 
source of. satisfaction. Always 
their silverware brings graceful- 
ness to their table. 


See the newer 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns at your dealer's. 
Purchase to-day thé pieces you 
need most. Add to them as the 
occasion demands. 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and 
Good Sense,”” booklet S-54, was 
prepared in the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations to indicate cor- 
rect table settings. You will 
find it very helpful. Write for 
it to-day. International Silver 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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‘Demands 
Maleable [ron 


In buying a new range, 
you look forward to good 
baking and fuel economy 
through long years of 
service. 


But what assurance is there 
that your expectations will 
be realized ? 


The Monarch Malleable Range 
offers ample assurance. 


Its riveted, unbreakable malleable 
iron construction will appeal at 
once to your common sense. And 
backing your judgement is the 
record of continuous service given 
by the first malleable iron Mon- 
archs, built 24 years ago, 


No acceptable substitute for the 
malleable iron construction of the 
Monarch has ever been discovered. 
But each year has seen practical 
improvements in other directions, 


Vitrifused flue linings brought pos- 
itive protection against rust damage. 
The first and only betterment in 
range tops came through our in- 
vention of the MIRCO PROCESS. 


New ideas of design and finish 
have been added each year to the 
delight of the particular housewife. 


Go to your Monarch dealer and see 
these things for yourself. Or, if you 
prefer, write us. We will send you 
a booklet telling the whole story, 
and tell you how you may obtain 
a Monarch. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
25-15 Lake Street 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


MONARCH Coal-Wood and 
Electric Ranges 


PARAMOUNT Gas and Gas-Coal Ranges 
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MY SPECIALTIES 

Every summer we enjoy several friends 
who, at different times, come to d 
a few days with us on the farm “Bach 
one of them it seems has a favorite dish 
or two which I am always requested to 
make as a special favor. This 1s really a 
great delight for me, because they enjoy 
them so much that it relieves me of con- 
siderable planning. 

I have come to call these various foods 
and dishes, “my specialties.’’ 

Mahogany Cake 
14% cupfuls of sugar 2 cupfuls of flour 


1 cupful of shorteni 1 teaspoonful of 
(butter or butter an ing powder 








lard mixed) 1 — of ae 
3 eggs or cocos may 
1 cupful of sour cream substi 


1 teaspoonful of soda 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

Cream the sugar and butter, add the 
whole eggs and beat hard. Next put m 
the sour cream in which the soda has been 
dissolved, then the flour and baking pow- 
der, sifted; the vanilla; and last of all the 
chocolate thoroly dissolved in hot water, 
and stirred until smooth and thick. A 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt will need 
to be added if lard alone is used. 

Bake in three layers, and put together 
with the following icing: 


White Icing 
1\écupfuls of sugar lg level teaspoonful 
3¢ cupful of water of cream’of tartar 
2 egg whites 14 teaspoonful of fla- 


voring extract 

Boil sugar and wster until it forms a 
firm ball in water. While it boils beat 
| egg whites stiffly and add cream of tartar. 
| Pour into this the boiling sirup, and beat 
until cool. 

Sometimes I use a nut cream filling 
which is delicious. 

146 cupfuls of sugar 1 cupful of nuta 

1 cupful of cream, sour 44 teaspoonful of 

or sweet vanilla 

Boil until it forms a very soft ball, let 

| cool, beat hard and spread between the 


layers. 





Cream Buns 

These buns are original with my mother. 
They are most delectable and very easily 
and successfully made. 

In the morning measure out 2 quarts 
of bread sponge. (I always set my sponge 
at night using dry yeast alent Heat 
one pint of rich sweet cream to the boiling 
point, and while still at this temperature— 
and this is the whole secret—stir slowly 
and carefully, so as not to scald the yeast, 
into the 2 quarts of sponge. Add 4-cu 
ful of sugar and 1 level teaspoonful of salt, 
if the sponge has not already been salted. 
Then stir in flour enough to make a good 
heavy batter, set in a warm place to 
lighten, and when all foamy mix to a very 
soft dough and let rise. Knead down once 
and then mold, place on greased pans two 
inches apart mak when very light bake in 
a quick oven. 

Apple Dumplings 
Sift together 


2 cupfuls of flour 14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonials of baking 1 teaspoonful of sugar 
powder 


Into this rub % cupful of lard and add 
water enough to make a soft dough. Roll 
out in a thin sheet and cut in round shapes 
4 or 5 inches in diameter. On each round 
of dough pile thinly sliced apples, sprinkle 
lightly with sugar, add a generous piece of 
butter, bring the dough closely together 
around the filling and place in a deep pan 
containing a sirup made as follows: 

14 cupfuls of sugar 2¢ cupful of water 

Boil about three minutes. Bake slowly 
in this sirup until a golden brown. 

Swiss Steak 
| Select round steak about three-fourths 
| of an inch in thickness. Pound and dredge 
| well with flour, beating into it what the 
|moisture readily absorbs. Season well 
}and brown quickly in a hot skillet con- 
| taining 1 tablespoonful of lard or drip- 








pings and | tablespoonful of butter. When 
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Just a half-burned 
MATCH! 


Dropped carelessly it will start a dis- 
astrous fire. Wherever matches are 
used—and you use them most every- 
where on the farm—you need the pro- 
tection of fire insurance. The policy 
should covereverything— house, barn, 
silo, stock, furniture, implements— 
your whole investment. The company 
should be one of proven reliability 
and strength. Your nearest Hartford 
agent can supply absolutely sound in- 
surance and will help you estimate 
your needs. Write us for his name. 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance 
except life. 
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browned on both sides, cover with milk 

ke slowly about forty-five minutes. 
Spanish Steak 

The foundation of this steak is prepared 


and 


in the same manner as the Swiss steak. 
Cheap cuts are economically used in both. 
After browning the dredged steak in hot fat 
cover the meat with 1 cupful of thinly 
sliced young earrots and % cupful of 


smal! sliced onions. Cover with water 
and bake slowly sixty or seventy minutes. 
Veal Birds 

Veal cut about one-half inch thick is 
preferred for this. Pound well with flour 
and salt and pepper to taste. Cut into 
pieces about our or five inches square. 
Make a stuffing of 


pfuls of dry bread, 1 finely chopped on- 
soaked in milk. ion 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 


Salt, pepper, celery salt to taste. I 
alwavs keep dried celery leaves on hand 
and add several of these to the dressing. 
A tablespoonful of lemon juice helps, too. 
In each piece of meat roll all the dressing 


that will stay, and fasten the ends of the 
meat together with tooth picks. Brown 
in hot fat in a baking dish or skillet, cover 
with milk or water and bake for one hour. 

Two of my guests always beg for cream 
fried potatoes, which I prepare in this 
way 

Heat 1 scant tablespoonful of lard in 
the frying pan. Slip in a quart of thinly 


sliced, cold boiled potatoes, add 34 cupful 
of cream and salt and pepper. Cover 
closely and brown delicately over a low 


flame, stirring ay when necessary. Serve 


very hot.—N. 


GARDENS OF THEIR VERY OWN 

There was unwonted activity in my new 
neighbor’s backyard when I drove over to 
see her, one warm May evening, and I 
leaned over the fence to question the three 
children who were busy there. 


“We're making our gardens,” explained 


Mona, the oldest girl. ‘We each had 
twenty cents to spend for flower seeds, and 
we picked out the kinds, ourselves, from 
our catalogs.” 


Earlier in the spring each had sent a 
postcard to a different seed company, re- 
questing a catalog. I saw these books 
that evening. They were worn to tatters 
by constant reading, but even Robert who 
was only five and who lisped delightfully, 
knew the name and description of almost 
every known garden flower. 

“We each bought one perennial and 
annuals with our money,” Mona said, 
we should have flowers for this year oa 
something to last for always.” 

They'll forget their gardens complete- 
ly in a week,” I thought, as I went back 
home. I was mistaken. Before the sum- 
mer was over I had occasion to marvel 
over the results obtainable from sixty 
cents and a tiny back yard, cultivated 
with unlimited childish enthusiasm. 

Mona had chosen yellow marigolds and 
Shirley poppies, with Chinese Bellflower 
or Balloonfiower, (Platycodon), for her 
perennial. One of the loveliest bouquets 
l ever saw was a handful of her airy pink 
poppies, reflected in an old table of dark 
polished wood. 

Robert’s nasturtiums flamed from a tub 
and his tufted pansies lifted quaint faces 
from beside a cellar window, with promise 
of beauty for many summers to come. 
His butterfly flowers (he failed dismally 
in trying to pronounce ‘schizanthus’) were 
only a partial success, growing rather 
straggling in spite of being pinched back. 

but I am so old-fashioned that I really 
Esther’s garden best. There were 
blue morning glories above a fragrant 
‘f mixed four-o’clocks, and long after 

frosts, the velvet leaves of her 
temma (my grandmother called it 
n pink,) were still soft and green, 


— 


is year I know I shall enjoy its rose 
d flowers as well as Esther does, her- 
& -M. C. B. 
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an Oil Stove Well-liked 


ECAUSE the short 

chimney oil stove 
burner produces an in- 
tense flame which 
strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking 
utensil, the heat gener- 
ated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruc- 
tion of its vital part, 
the inner combustion 
tube. 


This fault has been 


|| completely eliminated / 


the Lorain High Spe 


|| Oil Burner by ma - 


the inner combustion 
tube of ‘*‘ Vesuvius 
Metal” which is not af- 
fected by the destruc- 
tive action of this 
intense heat. 


Therefore, American 
Stove Company now 
gives the following un- 
conditional guarantee 
with each Lorain Oil 
Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combus- 
tion tube of the Lorain 


High Speed Oil Burner || 


burn out within 10 years 
from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made 
entirely free of charge. 





r GAS is available J 
find no cooking app 
to compare wit orain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR | 














T DOESN'T matter how pretty an oil stove may 
be. The big factor is whether or not its burners 
generate an intense heat quickly, because the 

burners are the most important part of anoil stove. 


For the past twelve years there has been in use in thousands 
upon thousands of homes a burner that has proved to be 
completely satisfactory to women. This isthe famous Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner. It generates a clean, odorless blue 
flame of great intensity, which comes in direct contact 
with the cooking utensil. 


Each year has seen a steadily growing demand for oil stoves 
equipped with this burner. Last year the demand far ex- 
ceeded the enormous production, due to its many exclu- 
sive features. 


First of all, the vital part, the inner combustion tube, is 
made of Vesuvius Metal which is not affected by the in- 
tense heat. Read the Guarantee. 


Then .again, the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner has a pat- 
ented wick-stop which automatically stops the wick at the 
correct lighting- and burning-point. The special wick- 
chamber prevents wick-sticking and makes re-wicking easy. 
Its tapered combustion tubes prevent “boil-overs” from 
reaching the wick. 


Another of its exclusive features is the Lorain Wick, 
which outlasts all other wicks, and seldom requires trim- 
ming. Another is its large Red Wheel, which makes wick- 
adjustments easy. 


These are a few of the big features that make oil stoves 
equipped with the Lorain Burner universally well-liked. 
Your nearest dealer should be able to demonstrate to 
you one of the many famous makes of oil stovesequipped 
with this remarkable burner. No doubt you'll |find one 
that will exactly meet your requirements as to price, size, 
style and color. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now equipped with 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, including: 

WICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Company Div., Chicago, IIl. 
R—Dangler Stove Company ys —y Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Com Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Comeune 3 iw Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of On Ranges equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 1924 
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No. 2070—This becoming frock for the older 
woman, in silk crepe or voile, either plain or neatly 

tterned, would be nice for warm-weather wear. 
Fut in sizes 36 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 
6 takes 37% yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2077—This simple little frock would be 
pretty for best made in a printed silk crepe and 
or general wear a fine cotton, either plain or 
novelty weave would be nice too. Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material with 344 yards of 144 inch rib- 
bon and 1% yards binding. 

No. 2079—This attractive side-closing over- 
blouse will fill many a gapin your summer wardrobe 
for it can be worn on many occasions. Printed 
silk crepe, novelty ailk finished fabrics, linen, 
broadcloth, flannel and flat crepe are popular blouse 
materials. Cut in sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36 to 
46 inches bust measure Size 36 requires 24% 
yards of 36-inch material 

No. 2075—Flannel would be smart for this little 


j 
2079 2097 


frock which is almost grown-up in chic. Gingham 
or striped ratine could be used su too. 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
quires 2 yards 40-inch material. 

No. 2074—Attractive morning style for the 
stout woman. Pretty printed percale or flowered 
cotton crepe with lawn trimmings would be nice 
for this style. Better grade cotton materials such 
as voile, unstarched gingham and silk finished cot- 
tons would be nice for afternoons. Cut in sizes 
36 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 36-inch material with % yard 27-inch 
contrasting and 3 yards plaiting. 

No. 1786—Don’t miss the diagram or you will 
never know how simple this delightful summer 
frock of printed silk crepe or fancy voile is to make. 
It cuts in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 42-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 1942—Don't you need an apron like this to 
slip on when you sweep or wash the dishes? Ging- 
ham, percale and unbleached muslin are suitable 


Size 8 re- 
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materials. 
t measure. 
material. 

No. 2060—This lovely draped dress cuts entirely 
in one piece as shown in the accompanying diagram 
Can't you picture yourself in it made of almond 
green crepe? The girl graduate will like it in whit 
crepe or georgette over a silk slip. Surely you cat 
imagine how pretty it would be in one of thow 
lo new cotton prints you've seen and a 
The pattern comes in sizes 16 years, and 36 to # 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yardsd 
40-inch material. 

No. 2059—For the little fellow we s t thi 
cunning suit of brown and tan linen, of blue char 
bray or cotton poplin. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and! 
years. Size 4 requires 3% yard 36-inch matend 
with 1 yard 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2082—This summer you'll want this on 
piece dress of checked gingham, cretonne or novell] 
cotton. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inch 

Continued on page 109 


Cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inche 
Size 36 requires 234 yards 36-int 


—_— 





To order any of the items shown on this page, write 
How to Order your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be exchanged. Do not request it. 


dress your letter to Pattern Dept 


Every 


Containing all the new model 


. . 
Spring Book of Fashions (22%ne coming season, ts reat 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by referilé 
to it in selecting the spring wardrobe. The price is 10 cents per copy. Address you 
order to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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bust measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36- 
' material with 4 yards ribbon and 344 yards 


; No. '2073—To wear with your overblouses you'll 
this camisole skirt. The upper section can 
i ide of an inexpensive lining silk or muslin 
e lower part can be of silk crepe, satin, flannel 
len material. Cut in sizes 14 and 16 years 
» 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
| 36-inch for the waist and 2 yards 36-inch 

f e skirt 
No. 1926—Two-material dress, patterns for 
cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 46 inches bust 
r Size 36 requires 244 yards of 36-inch 
1] with 24 yards 36-inch contrasting. A 
otton material barred in yellow, a gay red 
combined with plain white would make a 
fetching affair that would tub well; or per- 
vou’d prefer a combination of plain and print- 


. crepes 


SQUIBS FROM A @ 
FARM WIFES NOTE BOOK — U9, 


\ scrub bucket on roller skates: that 
is the idea one housewife developed to do 
away with the labor of lifting the bucket 
about. The skates, an old pair discarded 
by the children, were nailed tq a board 
which was troughed to prevent the bucket 
from slipping off. 

[hose who truly progress are those 
who painfully realize that they are not 
perfection, but keep earnestly going on. 

If you have oversweetened any of your 
dishes add a little salt to counteract the 
flavor. 

Have you a coffee percolator? Twice a 
k put two tablespoonfuls of common 
ng soda in the coffeecompartmentand | 
boiling water percolate for fifteen | 
ites or so. This will insure its being 
t and clean all the time. 

There is a silence of disloyalty as well | 

as Ol loyalty. | 

One mother made some children’s 
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bedroom slippers, using discarded pen- | 
nants for tops and old purses and check- 
books for soles. 


When necessary to keep fish in the 
refrigerator, wrap tightly in waxed bread 
wrappers. The fish odor will not then be 
carried to the other foods in the refrig- 
erator. 

People sometimes assert that they could 
die for their friends, when their daily 
selfishness or carelessness proves that they 
do not care to take the trouble to live for 
them. 

When painting a ceiling, cut a large 
rubber ball in half and push it up the 
paint brush handle close to the brush. 
‘This “cup” catches the drip and saves un- 
sightly spots on the floor. 

Small children going to school have 
trouble in telling the mght from the left 
§ Stick a piece of adhesive tape in 
the right shoe and the right rubber and 
t will not have to askwhich is which. 
They have been taught which is the 
“right” foot. 

Confidence is half of conquest, but only 
the first half. 

Seed sown in the ground sometimes fails, 
but seed sown in the heart always grows. 
_ Do not throw aside the carpet sweeper 
ise the wheels are worn. Wrap these 
\ idhesive tape until of their original 

ness and the sweeper will run smooth- 
vuln. 
eat duties are easier than little 
, because anyone can see the great 
ibout him, It takes more thoroness 
thought to find the little ones. 
morrow we shall smile over today’s 
es, so why not begin today and get 
t much more pleasure out of them? 
keep beds sanitary go over the edges 
mattresses with a brush dipped in 
ne. This will not stain, but acts as 
ucide, 
marks on hardwood floors are 
( made by rockers and furniture 
casters. Rub these gently with fine steel 
dipped in a little soapy water, and 
them disappear.—Mrs. i A. N. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
GLASS DOOR OVEN : . 
E Boss OVEN is one of the greatest time and labor 
saving conveniences ever developed for the American 
housewife. It has revolutionized baking 


In More Than 2,000,000 Homes 


The guaranteed, glass door makes all bakings visible. 
Does not overheat the kitchen—a great boon in warm 
weather and a convenien® the year ‘round. Bakes 
quickly without burning foods, 


Guaranteed To Bake Satisfactorily 
On All Good Oil and Gas Stoves 


There is a style and size to meet every requirement. 
The improved, crystal-white, porcelain top is most 
sanitary and easy to clean. See it at hardware, furniture 
and department stores. Insist upon getting the genuine 
stamped with the name—Boss OVEN. 


For double economy, use a Boss OVEN on a 


BOSS OIL-AIR STOVE 


Built to Save Fuel 


The Boss pays for itself in a 
short time. The intense, clean, 
blue-flame plays right against the 
cooking vessel. Cooks quickly 
with less oil. No loss of heat nor 
blacking of pans. Patented 
OIL-AIR burner is regulated by 
positive indicator which controls 
size of flame. ! 

Equipped with rollers—easy i 
to move. 210,000 in use. 2, 3, 

4 or 5 burner models with or 
without high shelf. Nearest i 
dealer’s name upon re- 
quest. Send for booklet. Good 
territories open for progres- 

sive dealers. Write. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
Established 61 Years 
CINCINNATI -  - OHIO 
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Learn From The 


Flowers 


We love the flowers for 
their fragrance quite as 
much as for their beauty, 
and perfume should be as 
much a part of a woman’s 
loveliness as of a flower’s. 


Choose a perfume that 
suits your type, and never 
be without the charm of 
fragrance. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


come in such a variety of 
lovely odors that you can 
| easily find one that suits 

you exactly. You will find 
them all at your favorite 
store, in attractive bottles 
or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


It is easy to select the right per- 
fume with the Colgate Perfume 
Test. This famous test has 
shown countless women how 
to choose the perfume that suits 
them best. Write for the three 
miniature vials of perfume 
(illustrated below), perfumers’ 
test slips, and directions for 
making the test, and enclose a 
2-cent stamp. Address Colgate 
& Co., Dept. 87-P, 199 Fulton 
St.. New York City. 


























RAW, BLISTERED BURNS 


healed quickly and 
gently by bandaging 


“‘Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 








All farmers like Successful Farming. ' cm wre 





| but do not make the mistake of standing in 


|wishes her much joy or happiness. To 


with antiseptic, cooling || 


| lations,” or the like. Put your sentiment | 

into your own words, and it will sound | 
ais much better than anything quoted could 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans, | possibly sound.—Bertha Averille. 
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Points op 
fF ique tte 
NOTE—ASs many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answeréd in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letters to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be 
sure and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not 
be ‘Answered. No names will be published. Those 


desiring personal answers will please enclose a two-cent 
stamp. 
HOTELS 

Staying at a hotel is a lot of fun, really, 
if you have money enough and if you don’t 
let yourself stand in awe of doormen, bell 
boys and all the rest of the uniformed 
attendants. 

When you go in the door, surrender your 
bag to the boy who is there to take it, and 
he will lead you to the desk where you 
are to register. If you are a girl alone, 
write your name with its prefix of “Miss” 
or “Mrs.” If you are a man, and if you 
are registering for yourself and your wife 
write, ‘Mr. and Mrs. James Brown,” not 
“James Brown and wife.” 

When you are assigned a room, the clerk 
will send a bell boy to take you to it, and 
you are expected to slip a small fee into 
his hand in payment for this service. If 
you ask for any other service while you 
are staying in the hotel, you must “tip” 
the boy each time. From a dime to a 
quarter is enough usually, tho you may 
be more generous if you like. 

If you care to eat your meals in the 
hotel dining room you may do so, and 
charge the amount to your room account 
by signing the check which the waiter 
presents, or you may pay cash. In either 
case you will leave a tip, amounting to 
about ten percent of the cost of the meal. 

Well-bred persons do not make them- 
selves conspicuous in a hotel lobby or in 
any other public place. Girls especially 
must conduct themselves very quietly 
and unobtrusively, tho they need not and 
should not go about with the air of one 
expecting assault or insult. Very rarely 
does anyone bother a girl who attends to 
her own business. 

Whether you are a girl or a man, don’t 
let yourself appear worried and ill at ease. 
The way to avoid that appearance is to 
know the ordinary things to do, and to 
use your best judgment at all times. 


Questions and Answers 

A Wisconsin boy inquires: “What 
should one say when a person whom you 
have just met and talked with for a few 
minutes says, on leaving, ‘I am glad to 
have met you?’ ” 

He may say, “I am very glad to have 
met vou, too,” or if he means it, “Thank 
you. I have been wanting to meet you 
for a long time.’”’ A girl merely says 
“Thank you,” when a man tells her he is 
glad to have met her. 

“Should one say ‘please’ when asking 
a waiter to bring one something in a res- 
taurant?” asks an Illinois girl. 

We have good authority for saying that 
it is usual and instinctive for one to say,3 
“Will you bring me a pot of coffee, please?” 
and also to use “please’’ and “thank you” 
when addressing all servants. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to be kindly and polite 
without using these forms. Never be 
rude to those whom fortune has placed 
in a more humble position than your own, 


awe of a head waiter or his like. 
“How should one congratulate a bride 
and groom?” asks a Nebraska reader. 
One does not congratulate a bride; one 


the groom one may say, while shaking 
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This is 
THE ARMAND 
GUARANTEE, 


your assurance of trustworthy 


merchandise: 


“Wherever purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned.” 





However much more the price might 
be—Armand Cold Cream Powder 
couldn't possibly be better! It was 
created by a man who understands that 
Beauty brings happiness and that women 
enjoy life most when they are conscious 
of looking their best. Use Armand 
Cold Cream Powder and ride, drive, 
spend all your time outdoors, in the 
broiling sun or when the snow flies. 
You need not worry about your appear- 
ance. Once on—this powder stays. 
That is because of the bit of cold cream. 
You will find its fragrance delightful, 
its texture softer and finer than any 
powder you ever used. In White, 
Pink, Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural— 
always $1.00 a box. 

Send asc for the Week-end Package and try for 
yourself eight of the Armand aids. You will re 
ceive at the same time your copy of the “Creed of 
Beauty,” a little book that reveals happiness secrets. 
Address Armand—Des Moines, or Armand, Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
dn -The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 








hands, ‘‘You have my heartiest congratu- 








Corns 





Don't risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corn 
ender. The pain will vanish instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes out. 


Get Blue-jay today at your druggist. 


Blue-jay 


@B&Bi9% 


GUARANTEED HEMSTITCHING =. 
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ated. Price $2.00 with instructions. Prepaid or C.0.D.7T e- 
timontats free. Ladies’ Art Sales Co..Box 71-8, Hamtramek, Mich. 


We guarantee all our advertisers. 




















MAY MUSIC OFFERINGS 


“Give us, O give us, the man who sings 


at his work. 
1e, he will do it better, he will persevere 
longer.”’—Carlyle. 
May 4-10 is set aside for National 


Musie Week, the purpose of which is 
ndicated by the slogan, “Give more 
thought to music.”’ 

Vocal 


When the Flag Goes By, by Nevin. (e-d.) 
This patriotic song is very suitable for 
Decoration day exercises. It is written 
in a dignified march time, still it has that 
military spirit which all the national war 
songs have. 

Food for Gossip, and The Loyalty of Men, 
by Jones. If you are not accustomed to 
reading with a musical accompaniment, 
this humorous number will be a good one 
to start with, as it is not difficult. We 
will supply any of the readings listed on 
the cover of this one. 

Mr. Radio Man, by Friend. (c-.) 
This song tells the story of a little boy who 
is lonesome and asks the radio to “Tell 


my Mammy to come back home.” It has 
a splendid melody. 
It Looks Like Rain, by Hall. (b-e). 


[he composer of this popular number is 
called a radio artist, as hie numbers record 
so clearly. This humorous song has thirty 
extra verses, and in addition to the piano 
arrangement, chords are shown for the 
ukulele. 

Lady of the Lake, by Daly. (b-g.) A 
very high class waltz ballad, with a 
beautiful rhythmical accompaniment. It 
may be used for an instrumental number 

; the melody is carried thruout. 

Indiana Moon, by Jones. (d-e.) The 

me songs written by the traveler who is 

nging for his native state, seem to be 
nong the favorites of the popular songs. 
his one has a very athe waltz accom- 
paniment, 
Instrumental 
Mazurka Elegante, by Krentzlin, Grade 
A very brilliant piano solo; the arpeg- 
is and staccato notes make it a very 
easing number. 

Song of the Robin, by Warren, Grade 4. 
Very typical of spring is this solo which 

itates the birds with its trills and grace 
It is not difficult but very effective. 
Cheerfulness, by Rowe, Grade 2. This 

little waltz number for the young 
ident is very tuneful and bright. 
Saxophone and Piano 
Flower Song, by Lange. ‘This familiar 
lody needs no description. It is well 
ranged for Eb alto, Bb tenor or C 
elody saxophone and piano. 


ites. 





j 
| 
Address all orders for music to Successful 


Farmi 
FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires May 3ist) 
ocal 
Sweetheart For You, 30 cents, 
Love Tales, 30 cents. 
Pal O' My Dreams, 30 cents. 
My Carolina Rose, 30 cents. 
From the Toils of the Sea, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 
Legend of Love, 40 cents. 
Purple Poppy, 30 cents. 
Aloha Oe, 15 cents. 
Aching Hearts, 30 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 
You and I Were Young, Maggie, 
5 cents 
MAY MUSIC COUPON 
coupon expires August 3lst, 1924.) 
Vocal 
When the Flag Goes By, 40 cents. 
Food for Gossip, 30 cents. 
Mr. Radio Man, 30 cents. 
It Looks Like Rain, 30 cents. 
Lady of the Lake, 30 cents. 
| Indiana Moon, 30 cents 
Instrumental 
| Mazurka Elegante, 35 cents. 
Song of the Robin, 15 cents. 
Cheerfulness, 20 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 
Flower Song, 15 cents. 
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He will do more in the same | 
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personal reproducing piano re- 
quires no special music rolls. 
You can insert arty 88-note 
music roll in this beautiful 
piano, and by a simple, new and 
exclusively patented means play 
the music you like best. 

No need for Dad to drum out 
chords or pick out an idle tune. 
No need for Sonny to hate prac- 
tice‘time. They'll have great fun 
in playing their favorite tunes! 

There is no other instrument 
like the Repro-Phraso. You must 
hear it, and see how easily it plays 
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Son--As Well As Father--Can Play 
This Delightful Instrument So Easily! The 


STORYe CLARK . 
REPRO-PHRASO 


The Fersonal Reproducing Piano 


—just as though it were alive— 
to appreciate it truly. You will 
marvel at the beautiful expression 
you can obtain. And you will 
marvel when you hear the melody 
sing out with bell-like beauty 
against the whispering back- 
ground of accompaniment. 


Visit your nearest Story & 
Clark dealer. He will be glad to 
show you the Repro-Phraso, and 
from him you can purchase one 
on terms within your income. 
Your present piano will be ac- 
cepted in part payment. 


Price—$650.00 and upward. Freight added. 
Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Glark Piano Gompany 


| General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





| IK you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player-piano, we will gladly send you 
a beautiful brochure—F REE. Story e Clark Piano Company, oo 5. F. M., 
| South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: Please send me the 


315-317 
rochure showing the 


| various styles of your instruments, and the name of your nearest dealer, because I 
am interested in buying a grand [_] an upright (_] a player-piano [_] the Repro-Phraso [_) 





{= s _ 


City 


_ State 
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A NOVEL SHOWER \| i wavs § 
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This bottle shower should include the kitchen \\ Hy) M eet 





friends of the groom as well as the bride, i} want ( 
for the very nature of the affair suggests a Si abund 
rollicking good time. And such a variety ~~ iellies, 
of*things are put up in bottles that little A delicic 
jokes can be worked in with real gifts. ‘eZ My 
The invitations to such a shower — amoul 
of course, be cut bottle shape and may ; - - neers 
es thie ties ' : will not soon have to be replaced; that will daily demon- atts’ 
Bring a bottle—no, not an empty, strate their good cooking qualities; that will be a constant Wh 
For . bride and groom must start with joy because of their convenience and shining beauty. began 
plenty; berries 
A bit of catsup or perhaps perfume, You can satisfy all these requiree metal, toughened by rolling under the lin 
For all kinds of botiles there'll be room. ments with VIKO, The Popular great pressure. Their hard, pol- the fr 
(Date) (Address) Aluminum. Durability, utility, ished surface is easily kept clean with t! 
A bottle drawh in one corner of the invita- economy, beauty,a name known and bright. Yet this fine ware is the pI 
tion with a girl’s name written across it everywhere—these are Viko’s. not expensive. Not only for its the be 
will signify which maid he is to escort if You would not care to give less: quality, but also for its reasonable Whe 
such is the wish of the hostess. you could not give more. A few cost, has Viko been called “The from t 
The gifts brought by the guests should basic Viko utensils, thoughtfully Popular Aluminum.” pectin 
be hidden together in some remote corner chosen, will solve the problem of Make it a Viko “shower,” or delicat 
of the house or in the yard, if weather cooking “for two” better than a = choose from Viko’s great variety parent 
permits. The bride is asked to find the whole outfit of inferior ware— = ¢,,, likable individual gifts. Some just la 
bottle under the bench in the hall. There and be more appreciated. good store near you sells Viko. a first 
is hidden a bottle-shaped slip of paper Viko utensils last long because Our Miniature Catalog Né. A5 is Whe 
which says the bottle has gone to join its they are made of pure, thick yours if you will write for it. just 2 
friends under the dressing case in the blue jam 
room. Thus the bride, ably assisted by the Dealers Ask Your Jobber gone ; 
groom and the entire assemblage, is sent Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company berries 
from place to place until the entire collec- General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. juice 
tion is found. Makers af Everything in Aluminum the un 
If a dainty dinner is to be servea, a huge ' elderb 
bouquet should be suspended from the 2 these | 
chandelier. A shower of white ribbons | p wile water. 
down from it hold tiny vials cortaining x 2 = than t 
sprays of lily of the valley. Bottles almost | ~ 7 . if, had ea 
as small mark the places and hold a} =a The 
boutonniere for each man and a single } wild f 
rose for each maid. A doll made from a| - : had be 
pop bottle and dressed as a bride marks | A || = Wins of the 
the bride’s place and a similar doll dressed VN) ye —— in Mii Wie. all makin, 
to represent the groom marks the place of MAY | —— > am baked 
the luc ky man. : . - \ | 5 . Hn i} My adding 
If preferred, a semi-picnic supper may | AN | yh My liked t 
be served instead of the regular dinner. S NN i, dates ; 
In this case pop or grape juice in bottles My them. 
would be served at each place and olives | = under 
and jellies in opened bottles. Small bot- fi ' trees 4 
tles filled with tiny candies make appro- | WI all wheat 
priate favors, and salads and ices are il L! MW i} } allowe 
served in wide-mouthed bottles. For a trees 
this supper a centerpiece of cucumber freezes 
vines would be most interesting. They eee : “a : = presse 
are easily made by wrapping a small rope E : : = = on tab 
with green crepe paper and fastening on z = : = : thev v 
green leaves cut from paper and small - : — beautif 
paper cu umbers stuffed with cotton F : — had a 
A pi kle bottle covered with pickle labels > —— — sold a 
should stand in the midst of the vine and = - = : — = = from a 
from it each person drawsa “pickle.”” The shippe 





pickles are found to be some amusing th: 


Sco enkeee The Popular Aluminum §.-: 


pleasing solution. 


his test will occasion the giving of — ry tt oes. 
uc ros aavce and will suse" Smoke and Salt Meat i 
‘trouble’ bottle. Each guest is asked to Heating 7 

ite on a slip of paper the t r he 
write on a liy of paper he hing r se | Cuts Ironing Ti Tho 
thinks is most likely to cause the bride ime so " me ale 
and groom trouble ° These are sure to be New Invention. Low priced ce ae th Y: 
humorous and it is good fun when the = ar — the A; 
hostess reads each one aloud and puts it in Keeps Better and Tastes Better yon any a —_ ~ 3 stil] 
the trouble bottle. This bottle is marked Cured by Hickory Smoked Salt only I cent for 3 hours’ use. No fe ee 
pl uinly “trouble,” and bears & poison Cure meats perfectly without a emoke- a ones ) +t al 
| ate W ith other ‘caution signs. W hen house, get better keeping qua ities,a be : r yy gg ay vom, i+»: 

a. hott] flavor and a true country meat color With | jndoors or outdoors. Always 
all the troubles are inside, the bottle is Hickory Smoked Salt. This is pure dairy | ready. Absolutely dependable. 
tightly corked with much cerem@hy and! salt smoked with hickory smoke. Costs but | Lasts a lifetime. Guar. 


anteed. 
presented to the couple with the admoni-| Mttle more than common, — paces FREE Trial Lteeal 
government inspection and is use y g Try it 30 Days FREE. Write at | °Tders. No experience or 


Nene +} 
lses 














tion to keep it always tightly corked : . fi - Pe gy oer 
. : packing houses for curing their finest pr ry— | capi q ' 
Lastly comes a test to determine which ucts. fhe smoke on the salt smokes the | jow price offe - op- Pa., made = & one I 
, : . , bride Lighted | meat. Now sold through stores. Ask your unity. No risk. No obliga- week. Exclusive —< 4 
maid will be the next bride aightec { ae. sk; Nocbliga- | Write me personally, say | 
j » of hottie || | dealer or write for FREE SAMPLE and ‘on Gesamon rae Peo” | ‘Send Agents Free Outfit ¥ 
candles placed in one row of bottles will) pooxiet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the Farm 95 iron Street, Akron,O. [Ofier.’” J.C. Steese, Pres. 
solve the puzzling question. In turn the! by Using Salt and Smoke at the Same 
aids over m ¢ the ber | Time.” Address Smoke roducts os | rs 
maids jump over them and the num od fy Qe ay ee ee "S Colson Wheel Chairs : 
extinguished by a girl in jumping over dnnats - > Tei veer 
signifies the years before she is to be wed. Carpet Wa andRug Filler gue Dre ent 5 Medele a A Mesde Buk 
Woe to the gentleman who dares blow | Rag khgs. Sampiesand Prices sent FREE upon Request. The COLSON Co. 
out a candle.—M, J, T. MERZ BROS., MAYSVILLE, KY. 640 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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THE WILD FRUITS 

Early last year I laid plans for some 
“new” fruits. My whole campaign con- 
sisted in finding and using in different 
wavs some of the loads of wild fruits that 
were going to waste year after year in the 
wooded hills and creek valleys. And | 
want to assure every housewife that I was 
abundantly rewarded. ‘The fruits and 
iellies, Jams and preserves were just as 
delicious as they were new. 

My first step was to can a tremendous 
umount of thinly sliced rhubarb without 
ugar, for I knew that many of the wild 
ruits were without sufficient acid. 

When the big trees in the creek bottom 
began to ripen their loads of black mul- 
berries we went every other day and shook 
the limbs over a huge canvas. Gallons of 
the fruit were ours. I combined these 
with the tart rhubarb, equal measure, and 
the product could scarcely be told from 
the best black raspberries. 

When the May apples were ripe I made 
from them a jelly without the addition of 
pectin, for they have plenty. It was a 
delicate light green and almost as trans- 
parent as water. One glass of this jelly 
just lasted one meal on the table. It won 
a first prize at the county fair. 

When elderberries were ripe I used them 
just as I had the mulberries making jelly, 
jam and preserves. Before they were all 
gone and while there were a few mul- 
berries left I made our most-liked fruit 
juice beverage for winter. I canned 
the unsweetened juice of wild grapes and 
elderberries. In winter when we opened 
these bottles of fresh fruit juice and added 
water and sugar to suit, we enjoyed it more 
than the juices of domestic grapes that I 
had canned. 

The persimmons were the last of the 
wild fruits to be harvested. After they 
had been thoroly frosted I crushed some 
of the fruit thru a sieve and used it in 
making pies by partially filling a ready- 
baked crust with the sweetened pulp, then 
adding a cream filling and a meringue. We 
liked the persimmons best, tho, dried like 
dates and indeed they tasted much like 
them. In early fall we cleared the ground 
under each. of three large persimmon 
trees and placed a nice layer of fresh 
wheat straw upon the ground. We 
allowed the persimmons to hang upon the 
trees until they fell after many hard 
freezes, then we gathered them and 
pressed them flat like figs and placed them 
on tables in the attic. When well dried 
hey were almost as sweet as dates, a 
beautiful golden brown, and altho we only 
had a few pounds to sell we might have 


; 
i 


sold a tou at fancy prices. One salesman 
irom a large town took ten pounds and 
shipped them home at Christmas time. 

| have not mentioned wild raspberries, 
strawberries, or blackberries for everyone 


em just the same as the domestic 
ones.—J. L. P. 
MORE SALAD BOOKLETS 
Thousands of orders -have already been 
received for the booklet, “Salads for All 
the Year Round,” which was offered in 
April issue of our magazine. We 
e a number of these on hand, 
nd shall be glad to send them to those 
ler promptly. Fruit, vegetable, 
nd fish salads are well represented 
sixteen-page recipe book, illus- 
ire given of the more unusual 
{ suggestions for ever so many 
tions of foods are given also 
would like a copy of this book- 
h has been prepared especially 
home use, send three two-cent 
to cover the cost of postage and 
addressing your letter to Suc- 
Farming, Room 455, Success 
g, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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The Quickes 
Breakfast 
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Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 

Steaming oats, the world’s } vigor breakfast, hot, flavory and entic- 
ing! Have them now every day. 

Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats—Quick Quaker. 
And this new style makes oats the quickest breakfast dish. 

Quicker than toast! 

Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in three to five minutes. Quicker than toast 
—ready to serve before the coffee. 

Simply ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. He has two styles of Quaker 
now: the style you’ve always known and the Quick. 

a6 8 

erm Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. Same queen oats, big 
and plump from which we get but 10 pounds of flakes from the bushel. 

The only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking, rolled very 
thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes cook faster. 

All that rare Quaker flavor. All the good of hot breakfasts, quick. 

Today, try Quick Quaker. But be sure you get the real Quaker brand. So 
look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


21% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 1% cups milk or water 

1% cup molasses 1 egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, e 
and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let aa 
10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 







Quick Quaker 





Quaker Oats 


















Cooks in 3 to & minutes The kind you have always known 













































milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 
intended. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle o Mellin's 


Food and a copy of our book, Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


7 State Street, Boston, Mass. 













| shook Weeny roughly by 



















A head barber 
has written 
a booklet 








It tells you how 
to use clippers. 
Shall we send you 
a free copy? 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
Please send me a free copy of your 
new booklet, “How to Use Clippers.” 
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BEDTIPIEZSTORY 


TEENY SEES THE MAY QUEEN 
Teeny bounced up wide awake. She 
the shoulder. 
“Wake up, Weeny. It is May Day and we 
may see the Queen pass.” Weeny only 
grunted and went back to sleep; what do 
little boy squirrels care about May 
Queens? But Teeny hurried out to see. 
bud and then she nibbled a few young 








buds, for she had not waited to eat her 
breakfast. 
| The forest was very 
|noticed, as she ran on and on. Surely 
| she would see the May Queen soon. After 
|a very long time she came upon a dear 
| little glen, that looked as if it had been 
| egpec ially adorned for the coming of the 
| May Queen. The long grass was sprinkled 
| with violets, and it was edged with clumps 
|of May apples : and blue sweet William. 
| “Oh,” breathed Teeny, “the May 
| Queen will surely come this way. I will 

rest here and wait for her.”’ 

She made a bed of soft grass, and settled 
herself to listen to the song of the birds. 
|The sun was warm, a lazy breeze crooned 
la lullaby; and, tho the little squirrel did 
|not know it, she was soon asleep. Then 
the May Queen appeared to her in a 
| dream. She was a beautiful creature 
dressed in flowing robes of n; her skin 
was like the wild crab-apple blossom, her 
eyes as blue as the clump of sweet W illiam, 
and her hair as golden as the dandelion. 

She spoke to the little squirrel, ‘You 
have been looking for me. Is there any 
thing I can do for you?” 

Teeny thought a moment. She had 
always admired the pretty butterflies: 
perhaps the May Queen was a kind of 
| fairy and could turn her into one. “I 
would like to be a butterfly,” she said. 
‘“‘Won’t you please turn me into one?” 

And before she could say another word 
she was a big yellow and white butterfly. 
My, how happy she was! She had always 
wanted to fly and now she could go up and 
up as far as she liked. She was very 
beautiful, too. 
| “How wonderful it is to be a pretty 
| butterfly,” she thought. “I need do 
nothing all day but just fly around and 
amuse myself.” But just then a big, 
hungry crow came flying swiftly towards 
her. She was dreadfully frightened, and 
dashed back to the May Queen to hide 
until the crow had gone on. 

“Oh!” cried the little squirrel, who was 
now a butterfly, “I am so small and so 
afraid. Won’t you please turn me into a 
bird?’ 

Instantly she was a pretty bluebird, and 
oh! how she could sing! It was ‘very 
pleasant to be able to sing so beautifully 
and she could still fly. Yes, she was well 

satisfied until she found she was hungry. 

“Here is a nice, fat worm for you,” said 
the May Queen. 

“A worm!” cried Teeny, who had been 
a butterfly and was now a bluebird. “Oh, 
I never could eat a worm. Good Queen, i 
don’t believe I want to be a bird after all. 
Won’t you please make me a flower? 
Then I won’t have to eat worms.” 

Soon she found herself a tall sweet 
William blossom, standing in the sunshine 
with ever so many others. She was quite 
contented and happy for a long time. 
Then she began to wish she could move 
about, but she found her feet were firmly 
= anted in the earth and she could not 
budge. It was very tiresome just standing 
there, and she grew more and more rest- 
less. 

At last she said, ““Good May Queen, if 
you will make me a squirrel again I will be 
satisfied and happy.” 

So Teeny awoke and thought the May 
Qute had made her a squirrel again 
a disappearing. In her paw lay a 
bunch of sweet William, and she was sure 


beautiful, she 


| 
| 
; 
| 








are all guaranteed. 


the Queen had left them there to remind 
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Wren you brighten the eyes of 
your house this Spring with new 
shades, buy the best—it pays. All 
you need know is the name: 





-z-PRODUCTS 
Established 1660 

ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 

Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Sth Ave., New York | 























Don’t Spoil Your Child’s 
i Hair By Washing It| 


When you wash children’s hair be care- 
ful what you use. Many soaps and pre- 
pared shampoos contain too much free 
alkali, which is very 
injurious, as it dries 
the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 
The best thing to 
use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, 
for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. 
It is inexpensive 
and beats anything 
else all to pieces. 


Two or three tea- 
want is all that is required. Simply 
moisten the hair with water, and rub it 
in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which cleanses thoroughly, and 
rinses sane easily. The hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fly, wavy and easy to manage. 
Besides, it loosens and takes out every 
particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. You 
can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store, and a few ounces will 
last everyone in the f amily for months. 


LOOMS S39. -90 


AND UP. BIG EY in 
WEAVING at HOME. 

























YNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St. Boonville, N. Y. 








The New Freely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 











ee 
SWITCHES, Boss, CORONET BRAIDS Etca4 
From Your Own Compings or ae 

Hane, Senn For Pres 


MRS. E. VANDERVOORT, DA » towa 
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her that she must never be dissatisfied 


again. 
N »w it happened that Weeny and Bun- 
ny Puff Ball had been out playing, and 
had come upon Teeny fast asleep in the 
glen. They put the flowers in her paw 
and slipped away without waking her. 

That night they heard her tell the old 
oak tree how she had met the May Queen, 
and learned that it was nice to be a little 
squi rrel. She did not know she had been 
dre ning, and Ww sad and Bunny never 
told i he ¢ —M. 

ENTERTAINING THE ‘CONVALES. 

CENT CHILD 

Almost every mother knows how hard 
it is to entertain the little child who is 
just recovering from an illness and finds 
his interest returning sufficiently to ask, 
“Mamma, what can I play with?” but 
who is still confined to the bed or in- 
yalid’s chair. 


One of the first things they have 
strength to do is to cut out pictures 
from old magazines. With a little li- 
brary paste and a piece of cardboard 


you can quickly arrange these pictures 
into a story and ask the child to tell you 
the story. Thus: A little girl is run- 
g after-a little boy who has a ball in 
his hand. A kitten runs between the 
boy’s legs, and the next picture shows 
him falling downstairs or ito the arms 
of a big, fat lady. The child has as 
much pleasure from making up the story 
as from cutting out the pictures. 

A sand pile is a good diversion. Take 
a serving tray with a glass bottom and 
upright sides and fill with a pile of 
clean, white sand. Scatter a few tiny 
shells in the sand and add a little spade 
or a spoon and it will mean many hours 
of pleasure. 

If the child is able to sit near a win- 
dow, let him have a field glass or opera 
glas sses and show him how to use them 
to make objects look either larger or 
smaller. This is a very splendid amuse- 
ment if the window looks out upon a 
busy road. 

Many pretty flowers can be made 
easily from tissue paper. The mother 
can cut a paper pattern for any of the 
more simple flowers, then with red, 
green, white and yellow paper, a little 
broom wire and paste, the flowers are 
easily produced. Little girls especially 
like to make these. 

Stringing buttons, popcorn or cran- 
berries gives employment for fingers 
that are too small for any of the more 
difficult undertakings. 

At the ten-cent storés may be secured 
the small rubber balls attached to a long 
tubber to be held in the hand. Little 
guns may also be procured that shoot a 
cork which is fastened to the gun by 
means of string. These toys are nice 
for the invalid as the ball and ammuni- 

1 always return to the child and do 
not have to be picked up by mother. 

A “buzz saw” can be made by running 
a piece of twine string thru the eye of a 
large button then back again thru the 
ait 


ernate eye, tymg the ends of the 
ring together. Pull the ends of the 
ing to equal lengths, leaving the but- 
on in the middle. Thru each loop of 
the string pass a finger, holding one 
hand still while the string is wound up 
with the other hand. After the string 
is wound tightly start the button buzz- 
ing by pulling on the string at both 
tt 
\n old alarm clock amused one small 
nt for many hours and a clay pipe 
lor bubble-blowing was a source of much 
iness to another small boy. 
Many of the child’s own toys can be 
inged, given a new coat of paint 
or a new dress or hat, and made to help 
brighten many © ise weary hours. 
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Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap — 25c¢ 





Colgate’s Talc—25¢ 





Colgate’s ““Handy Grip” 
Shaving Stick — 35c 





Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream — 35¢ 


. 


Farm Folks know 
the Name “Colgate” 
on Toilet Articles 
corresponds to 
“Sterling” on Silver 








If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say, 
“Use Colgate’s” 


“Be good to those teeth of yours, my boy, and 
they’ll be good to you. 


“Good health is a blessing — you'll find that out as 


you grow older — and good teeth are important to 
good health.” 


Sound advice that, for every one to follow. 


Colgate’s Does Not Scratch Enamel 
It is a safe dentifrice to use because it contains no 
grit—it “‘washes” and polishes. Grit is dangerous,* 
because tooth enamel, once marred or worn down 
can never be replaced. 


“Fhe U. & Fubitie Beall Sarvice in te bok 


eeth,” Keep Well Series No. 13, 


1921, warns against grit in dentifrices. 


The Colgate habit is a health and beauty habit, 
easy to form and safe for a lifetime. 


Large tube, 25c—at your favorite store. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 










CLEANS 
TEETH me RIGHT 











Cat Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 

cl fur-bearing —* in x 
bera, with jew, 

ing, Galvani w . 

ing. ¢ wanir Jo vire e Mesh Ti Traps = They catch them 


durable W Ae +- -~ for Descri Pace = 
le owe ti 
Free booklet on best baits for criptive Price “th — —t- , 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 173, ichanan Sie 





® Iceless Refrigerator 
espe food ~~ and sweet without ice 
Costs nothing — lasts a life- 
time. Yowere y 2. well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quiekly 
led. Costs less than a season’s ice 
very home needs it. Two 


ia free oy K- Wanted. 
Ke 51 EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY | 
mS 617 NM. 7th St., 












Write for 

















100%. Has brought je 
Sere Weite quick for fall 


Special O Offer to 


tremor 
Agents 
Its wiserata see rae 


Acorn Brass Mtg. Co., 590 Chicago, Mt, 








PLANTS re ore ae Tematon 8150 








Bedbugs 
Have Killed Thousands 
iy SEROUS because they spread typhus fever and 


Kill th ickly and safely 


with Buack Frac powder or Brack Frac liquid 
Brack Frac—The Nation's Insecticide—comes in 
two forms—a powder or a liquid. Puff the powder (with 
a gu it acks, j ts, under loose 
Wallpaper, wainscoting, etc.: or s y liquid into same 
r s. Brack Prao also kills flies, fleas, roa hes, ants 
mosquitoes and moths Use Biack Frac powder on dogs, 
tor killing fleas and on cage birds and plants f t killing 
lice. In red-and-yellow packages bearing the Biack Frae 
trade-mark. At drug, grocery, department and hardware 


stores. Ur sent 


by mail on receig 7 = 

| ip pata 
| BLACK FLAG [fac 

Smallwood & Eagle Sts a 

BALTIMORE, MD 















Powder (3 Sizes) Liquid (4 sizes) 
15c, 40c, 75c. 25c, 45c, 85c, 
Except west of $2.50. Except west 
Denver and for- of Denwer and 

eign countries foreign countries 


BLACK @FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 





a 
BALSAM 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


Has. heen used with 
success for more than +0_years 







AND FADED HAIR 

60*& 4122 at all drugdists 

HMISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


“When washing hajr always use 
oreston Shampoo 


T- : 
No mixing ~ 
of powders or spread- 
| ing of sticky pastes— 


Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 
use. Sure death to rats 
» and mice. Quickest, 
cleanest, casiest way. 
New tin package con- 
tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,’”’ 
= always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 
stores. 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Guarantee Coupon 
in every package 

































For Q Fancy Work, Portieres, Etc. Send 
10 Cents for big package of large, beautiful sil, 
remnants, including free quilt designs and agents’ 
catalog describing o r 4 ps und silk, velvet, ging- 
BUNDLES am,and other remnant bargain bundles:also in 
structions how to earn money at home by sewins, 
UNION S. WORKS. 273 FACIORY ST.. BOONVILLE. N.Y. 


FILMS DEVELOPED fiiucunteed ‘prints 25, 


seven hour service. Fine enlargements 50c¢ each. Best 











your nertroll. Van Vranken, Pho ographer, 42-4 Winona, Winn, 





Advertisements in any publication may be 
reliable, but when you see an advertisement 
in Successful Farming you know it is guaran- 
teed by the publisher. 























1 SILK and VELVET BARGAINS | 
| get the old party. I don’t care for it a bit. 


eee ioe a materials “Established 25 years. send us | hall, an occasional ripple of laughter. But, 
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Her Leap Year Chance 


Continued from page 88 

wishes. It will be easy for you to find 

other and more desirable company, 

I’m sure. I hear that Charley Blaine 

is always devotedly yours. 

Sincerely, 
George Randall. 

With flashing eyes, Dot got out her 
stationery. This time she needed no 
extra sheets. Her message consisted of 
but three words: “Certainly. With pleas- 
ure.”” She signed her name with a steady 
hand and posted the letter at once. 

And then poor Dot must find a way out 
of her dilemma. Her courage was gone. 
She couldn’t ask another boy. They’d all 
be spoken for now, anyway, so it wouldn’t 
be any use. She could not go alone—she 
didn’t want to go any more. She would 
stay at home and, for an excuse, she would 
besick with an awful headache. 

So the evening that was to have been 
so gay was spent miserably upstairs. She 
heard hurrying feet and snatches of song, 
heavy voices and bubbly laughter. Then 
they were gone and it was still; terribly, 
nerve-rackingly, unbearably still. 

She could bear the silence no longer. 
She had stayed in the house all day. She 
opened the closet door and took out sweat- 
er and scarf. Her eyes fell on the frilly 
dress, the wings of the crushed butterfly. 
She rolled it into a crumpled ball and 
tucked it out of sight. Then she went 
downstairs and out of doors into the 
friendly, concealing night. 

The sharp air stung her cheeks and 
dried her teary eyes. It brought to her 
ears faint strains of music from the gather- 
ing in the hall. She was not there-and the 
thought that she was scarcely missed 
brought fresh teardrops to her eyes. She 
looked at the shadowy house next door and 
felt sure that Charley would notice her 
absence. 

A tall figure stole from the adjoining 
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Is Your Face 
as Young as 


You Are 


It is easy to look young if your skin is 
soft and beautiful as it should be 


Remember soap and water will not tho: 
oughly cleanse the skin Nothing w 
entirely free the pores of dirt except 
good Cleansing Cream. 


LEBON Cleansing and Massage Crea 
cleanses, stimulates and feeds the tend 
skin of the face. 


Follow the use of the Cream with LEBO? 
Face Powder. It clings, and goes « 
smoothly. 


Your hands must look as young as yo 
face. If you use LEBON Lotion regula: 
it will make the rough dry skin of yo 
hands soft and velvety. 


PRICES— 
Face Powder $1.00 Special pric: 
Cleansing Cream .60 =f only $1 
Lotion .35 for the thre« 


$1.95 


Lebon Laboratories 
214 E. 3rd Street, Dept. S. C. 
Des Moines ota Towa 





postpaid. 
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yard and approached a Dot overwhelmed 
with gloom. Not till he was very near did 
she see or hear Charley Blaine. “I heard 
you were sick,” he began awkwardly. “‘Do 
you feel better now? Too bad you had to 
miss the party.” 

_“VYes. I’m better. I came out for some 
fresh air. Thought it might relieve my 
headache. But you didn’t go, either. 
Why didn’t you? Were you sick, too?” 
she queried. 

“No, I didn’t go because my invitation 
never came. One of the girls asked me to 
go and I told her I was promised. I—I 
was sure I would be—then you got sick and 
couldn’t go. You did intend to ask me, 
didn’t you, little girl?” 

“T eouldn’t because- 
and trailed off into silence. 

A peal of carefree laughter completed 
her halting answer. Charley reached over 
and took her hand. ‘‘You bashful little 
bit of a Dot. I wondered if that was the | 
reason. Hadn’t the nerve to ask for a 
beau. It seemed sort of immodest to you. 
You don’t belong with leap-year girls. 
I'll tell the world you don’t!” | 

A flood of relief surged over the girl at | 
this evidence of his faith. He didn’t even | 

' 
| 
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began Dot, 











dream of her planning to go with any other 
bov. And she had wanted to go with him 
all the time, but she hadn’t known it till 
now. The blue dress had been made for 
him. He was to have admired the butterfly. | 

Would it be fair to keep her experience | 
from him or must she tell him the truth? | 
She was nerving herself for the ordeal when 
Charely settled the question. “Let's for- 
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Camera Time is Here 





Spring and summer is the best time to take 
pictures. All outdoors invites the Camera 
Fruit trees and flowers will bloom soon—th« 
birds will come back from the southland and 
every landscape will be a beautiful subject 
for a pictures. 

With a Hawkeye Roll Film Camera you 
can take good pictures at little cost and 
trouble. This dandy Camera is easy to operat« 
—takes pictures 254 x 334 inches in siz 


Send For My Easy Plan 


I have an easy plan to help you get a 
Camera without cost. A postcard or letter 
will bring full particulars. You can be using 
the Camera within three weeks if you writ: 
AT ONCE. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


494 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. / 
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I’d lots rather be here with just you.” 
Tucking her hand masterfully under 

his arm, he guided her out of the gate. 

Strains of music reached them from the 


their ears heard not, as they strolled along 
cloaked by the friendly dark. With sing- 
ing hearts and shining eyes they greeted 
the old, old, miracle of Love. 
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HIDES, PELTS, FURS, ETC. 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ° - MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


Cop: “Hey, where are you going? 
Don’t you know this is a one-way street? $8 
Abe (in a new car): “Vell, I’m only 


going one vay, ain’t I?” 


Speed Demon: “Judge, I’m deaf.” 
Judge: ‘You may be deaf now, but 
you'll get your hearing in the morning.’ 


AND TRUTH PREVAILED 


Canute gloomily watched his early 
British courtiers struggle with the imper- 
tine nt W aves. 

“At least,”” he mused, “history will give 
me credit for teaching these creatures how 
to bathe.” 


LOVE LETTER OF A GROCERY CLERK 
Mary was a kitchen maid, 
Ambrose her loyal swain; 
Mary would the kitchen raid 
Should Ambrose hunger feign. 


Mary's faithful Romeo 
Had not the Poet's pen— 

He used the simple grocery terms 
That served him time again. 


“Your cheeks are pink as plump boiled ham 
Your hair like the celery’s top. 

Your lips as red as the finest beet, 
The prize of the farmer's crop. 


Your neck is like asparagus 
It is so long and rouad; 
Your heart is soft as butter; 
At fifteen cents a pound. 


“You are my Irish potato 
Your eyes are my apples green— 
The ey give me a pain like an empty tooth, 
ch is the state of my bean. 
—C.G. M. 


NEVER CAN KEEP TRACK 

An old colored woman had stopped on 
the street corner to chat with another 
member of her race. Suddenly, as the 
town clock struck five, she started and 
exclaimed: 

“Mah goodness, tempus suttinly am 
fuggitin’. Guess Ah’d bettah go on home 
and count dem chillern.” 


NO OPPOSITION 

Mr. Mokeby (applying alone): “Ah 
wants to ge t a marriage license.” 

Clerk: ‘‘Where’s the bride-elect?”’ 

Mr. Mokeby: “‘What yo-all mean elect? 
Dey wasn’t no ‘lection a-tall. De lady 
done app’inted herself to de office at mah 
own pussunal request.” 


THERE’S A REASON 
Mr. Cheerup: “Look pleasant, my 
man. The fellows who succeed are the 
ones who can smile.”’ 
Mr. Lowdown: “Sure! That’s what 
makes ’em smile. What have the other 
guys got to smile about?” 


INGENUITY 


_ It was one of those melodramas given 
by home talent and in the guardhouse 
scene a real, honest-to-goodness buck 
private was supposed to be drilled by a 
bullet while sawing thru the bars in an 
endeavor to gain his liberty. The gun 
infortunately missed fire, but the buck, 
true to form, dropped as if dead. 

S nething had to be done and that im- 
lia tely, but the sergeant of the guard 

vual. to the emergency. 


hunder and lightning!” he bellowed. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


An ocean 
of milk and cream 
is poured daily 
over the golden, 
crispy corn flakes 
made the wonder- 
ful Kellogg way. 
The 2,000,000 quarts 
used every day on 
Kellogg cereals mean 


greater prosperity for 
the farmer. 







CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 
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Quickly breaks 
a chest cold 


Y STIMULATING and increasing the 
flow of blood to the congested tis- 

gues, Gombault’s Balsam breaks a chest 
or bronchial cold surely and quickly. It has 








No more sweltering kitchens 

Summer long—no more oon 

fires all day just to do a lit 

/ i cooking or ‘ing — no more 

strong penetrating powers yet does not blis- | 9» smoke, No more tack Leesting Biting, careyton os 
chopping 


ter—agreeable to use as well as positive in 


results. 4 andWood 
Gombault’s Balsam is equally effective for Does Away With Dirty Coal Ww 

sore throat, sprains and strains, cuts, burns, Shp Giver OF Gan Barner tune ey prcengoorstovs inte 

agen ae rheumatism, sci- e yo oven = 

atica and lumbago. For 41 years the stand- mperature desired. Fits range. 

ard remedy in thousands of farm homes. Pn safe. a a . AGENTS 


$1.50 per bottle at druggists or direct upon 000 already in y? : 
receipt of price. Economical—a bottle lasts FREE 800K ‘SHOWS How rap. Write for 












He’ wallowed the hack-saw.” 


PERSUASION NEEDED 


“Do you stand back of every statement 
you make in your newspaper?” asked the 
umid little man. 

- ‘Why —er—yes,”’ answered the country 
* [ hen,” said the little man, holding up 
: Notice of his death, “I wish you , would 


be elp me collect my life insurance.’ 











a long time; a little kills a lot of pain. The Kind of Host * Special Low Price fo- , bree 
Lawrence-Williams Co. .» Cleveland, Ohio. luctory Offer. 


GOMBAULTS |= 
BALSAM 


LMS and ANTISEPTIC 
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DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 
Write for 3 
IL 8 Ara oe gn fst nad tye, Minn, Mina. 
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FLYLESS FARM 
EFORE living on a farm, and for some 
time afterward to be quite honest, the 
hordes of flies that were everywhere to be 


found gave me thrills of horror. Manure 
in the barn, droppings in the pastures, 
open water closets—all had their swarms 
of flies, and the very thought of these 
nauseated me when in or around the 
house I would see more swarms of busy 
flies. Every time one or several alighted 
on something to eat or on a dish which 
would be used for food, I could not keep 
my thoughts from those manure piles. It 
wasn’t pleasant! 

First I worked diligently with the 
swatter thru April and May when the first 
scattering flies appeared. I pursued each 
fly and slaughtered it, leaving the doors 
open part of the time and trying to kill 
every fly instead of merely trying to ex- 
clude him, which sooner or later would be 
unsuccessful anyway. - I did this because 
it is said that every fly killed in April 
means a million less for the summer. This 
seems like an exaggeration to me but 
certain it is that if all the flies could be 
killed off so that there were none to breed 
there would be no young ones in increasing 


numbers. They do breed so unbelievably 
fast that every female killed in April prob- 
ably does mean thousands less for the 
summer. Therefore until they get too 
many for me I kill every fly I see. 

I experimented in various ways and 
fin lly stumbled on the perfect way. Flies 


must be destroyed wholesale and quickly 
to do the work and pyrethrum powder 


will do this. Close to my kitchen I have 
a store room where milk is cared for, the 
slop pails kept, and odds and ends of 


things, some of which drew flies. Instead 
of screening this room I left it open occa- 
when working in there and did 
not try to exclude the flies. Instead I in- 
vited them in, made them welcome. Eat- 
ables of «course were kept carefully cov- 
evered, but the odor of the milk, ete., 
drew them. Then when the door was 
swarming full of flies I gave them a good 
of pyrethrum powder, closed the 
room and left it closed for at least two 
hours, longer if possible. On opening the 
door all the buzzing had ceased, there was 
a perfect calm, and the floor was strewn 
with dead flies. 
A Clean Kitchen 

I tried the same plan in my kitchen and 

it worked perfectly. When work was done 


sionally 


dose 


so that I could leave the kitchen for a 
while, I opened the kitchen screen and let 
the flies swarm in, first closing the door to 
the dining room so as to confine them in 
the kitchen They buzzed and buzzed 
about my head until they would have 
driven me wild if I had not known their 
time was short. I shot the air full of the 
powder, closed the door tightly and went 
away. A coating of dead flies and powder 


all over everything was the result. But 


what a blessed relief! It was a little messy 
to clean up but I gladly did so and peace 
and calm, free from a fly-infested house, 
was my reward. 

Pyrethrum powder may be bought at 
most drug stores in bulk with a small 


bellows box to use it in. Great care is 
necessary because the powder must not be 
exposed to the air. When exposed a short 
time it loses its value It works on the 
flies and other insects by choking, smoth- 
ering them. It is also sold under various 
trade names as insect powder. One kind 
comes in small boxes which are used for 
bellows and this kind is very good and 
successful when procured fresh. Of course, 
it costs more when bought in this fashion, 
but when bought in bulk if any is lost thru 
too long exposure to the air it would 


probably prove no cheaper. 
At any rate, do not stint in the use of it. 
Some of my friends to whom | have ex- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


plained my plan say that the flies do not 
really die, that they come to life again. 
This is only because enough of the powder 
was not used. I am sure, for I have no 
trouble whatever in killing the flies. Point 
the tip of your blower toward the ceiling 
shoot the powder upward and it will fall 
down and fill the air. Walk around the 
room and fill all corners and the crevices at 
the windows. Keep the doors and win- 
dows closed, naturally, when puffing the 
powder about, and when you have the air 
full of it leave the room, closing the door 
tightly behind you. Do not go back in 
less than two hours and you will surely 
find a harvest of dead flies. 

When the flies begin to get too nu- 
merous again repeat the operation. In 
the fall, when the flies are anxious to get 
inside to the warmth and always cause so 
much discomfort, let them come! Dose 
freely with the powder so long as there are 
any flies left. This campaign kept up for 
one or two years will eventually almost 
completely rid your farm of flies so that 
they may be kept ane thereafter with 
little effort.—Mrs. C. McG. 


THE BANDANA DRESS 

This clever house dress requires from 

six to nine bandana handkerchiefs accord- 

ing to the size of the person, as well as the 

size of the handkerchiefs to be used. The 

one illustrated utilized nine fair-sized 

bandanas with scarcely a scrap of material 
le . over. 

Four handkerchiefs are seamed together 

for the skirt, and two more are split in 








Showing how the bandanas are 
put together. 











halves, seamed together and set on to 
the bottom to add length, for the woman 
of average height. Two are necessary for 
the waist, and it is sometimes advisable to 
cut a bit of the border from the bandana 
reserved for the sleeves, and set in on the 
shoulders in order to make the waist 
roomy and comfortable for one of rather 
full figure. The handkerchief for the 
sleeves is split in halves and seamed to- 
gether, seam and border coming at the 
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top of the arm, as well as finishing ;},. 
lower edge of the sleeve. , 

A small person will need only four | 
bandanas for the skirt and two for 

waist, which will permit a short s| 
when cut kimona fashion. 

The dress is very speedily made, «: 
unusually attractive with the b 
design utilized in the way it works 
If carefully washed, it will not fade 
run, and will give you good service jy 
return for so little effort—Mrs. E. D. p 





ARE YOU TOO BUSY TO HAVE A 
PARTY 


We are a fun-loving community and 
always try to mix our play with our w 
—contrary to the old saying that it « 
be done. Being in one of those places in 
Iowa where it is an equal distance to 
several small towns and a vast distance 
to a city of size our entertainment jis 
“homemade.” We have plays, socials and 
once in a while a noted speaker visits our 
community building which is our large 
one-room rural school house. 

All winter we had been a united hneich- 
borhood with parties, singing, games and 
programs at the district school. 4 
previous number of this paper, I told you 
of a New Year’s social. This social was in 
a time when work is “slack,” but now | 
want to tell you of an entertainment t| 
we had a lot of fun out of, that took lit: 
work, and yet came in the busiest 
seasons. 

In the fall we had given a play. You 
cannot imagine the fun a ta affords 
until you have been in one. We enjoyed 
the practice evenings much more than the 
eventful night. And the two dress re- 
hearsals will live a long time in our mem- 
ory. So with this always in mind 
searched for some way to have a good ti: 
without memorizing parts. 

The plan we at last agreed on was to 
have an “editor’s office.” Each 
would make up his own appointed 
and keep it a secret until that night 
cream, cake, and strawberries were ce- 
cided on for lunch, it being strawberry 
time. The men united in buying th 
cream rather than to make extra work for 
the ladies and spoil their evening. A 
popular lad was appointed Editor. He 
found it exceedingly easy to comment 
his assistants’ reports’ and keep action 
flowing smoothly, because, you see, we 
chose him to fit his position. 

Choosing the Editors 

The Sports Editor, a young athlete . 
of high school lived up to his name in local 
sports. The Society Editor, a young ma- 
tron, wrote up local happenings after 
form of those in society columns of 
dailies. Country Correspondent ga 
some items from a neighboring vicinit\ 
An Agricultural department was adc 
and here each farmer contributed s 
tip top ideas of his own, and was proud to 


! 


get the chance. Then we had a joke 
column of local nature. The jokes w 
handed to.the Editor by any one 


cared to participate. And of cours: 
had a bill collector call. The advertising 
manager contributed ads of a local nat 
both helpful and witty. Two other 
features developed later: a young poetess 
of no mean ability, and an orchestra. The 
latter called themselves the Jizz Jazz 
Orchestra and tried to prove their right to 
a page of advertising. They consisted 

a violin, a small horn, a harp, a drum, and 
an over-worked timekeeper. 

Before the event, I wrote to a dealer 
in entertainments, for his approval on the 
pl: un. In his reply he said: 

“You have a clever idea in working ou 
an Editor's office. We do not see that 
you can well use any outside material. 
Ve assure you of success.’ 

Please, don’t merely read this and s 
“Well, that is a good idea. I don’t see 
why someone around here doesn’t start 
something.” —E. M. 8. 












Stuck in the Mud for 13 Days— 


but Valspar-Enamel sees it through! 


Friends told him the road was impassable. 
But R. C. Allen of 3906 Central Street, Dallas, 


lexas, determined to take a chance! 


Knowing what he was up against he was not 
greatly surprised when his car got stuck in a 
mud hole. But the subsequent developments, 
told in his letter, did surprise him. 


He writes, “Repeated rain kept me from re- 
! ving the car for thi d : Naturally | 
ppo ed my new paint iob would have to be 
ne over again. But when the car was thor- 
ghly cleaned the Valspar-l namel was as good 
new. Thirteen days in the mud had not in- 

| ita bit ™ 


And Mr. Allen further states, “I have never 

n anything like the way Valspar-Enamel holds 
Lhe Cal has been washe d scores of times and 
time a soft cloth applied brings it right back 

i new looking hnish.” 

Besides being absolutely waterproof, Valspar- 

imels are weathe r-proof and accident proot 
r grease cannot spot or dull them. Not even 

boiling water from the radiator can dim ther 
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t Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes 
in the World 








VALENTINE’S 


ZAILSIPAIR 


ENAMEL 






Why drive a shabby car? 
Make the old car look like new. Give it a 


durable, lustrous finish that will protect it from 
water and weather. You can do it yourself, at a 
trifling cost, with Valspar-Enamel. 


Valspar-Enamel is the most brilliant and last- 
ing finish you can put on your car. Made of the 
hnest pigments carefully ground in Valspar Var- 
nish, it affords absolute protection combined 
with beautiful fadeless colors. 


‘| he y are easy to apply 


and come in Red light Postscript 
and deep; Vermilion; Blue 
ht, medium and deep: If you do not care to re- 
Green—mediumanddeet finish the car yourself go 
Ivory: Bright Yellow; to an automobile painter 
Gray and Brown. Also for a professional job. 
Blac kW hite 3 Aluminum, In a few days and aia 
Gold and Flat Black. reasonable price he wil 
G 1; refinish your car with 
Send in the money- ig : 
— . . ner? Valentine’s Automobile 
saving coupon below for ene . 
C Varnishes and return it 
a sample can. set ac- as bright and new as th 
quainted with Valspar- ) ay a a 
lay you bought i 








| namel today. i 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


ei’ 


- nes ep ane meat 








| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 
| , 


Valspar-Enamel - [ | 


P ked 4s te e on ; Stete Color 

\ : af each product sus Clear Valspar 
\ il price.) Print full Valspar- Stain 
, L State Color 
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The 8-oz. Double-Dyed 
Denim numbers. 

Lot 101—Elastic Back Overall 

Lot 201—High-Back Overall 


Lot 301—Coat to Match 


“VESTBAK 


eA New Oshkosh B°Gosh Overall 


Nw how completely this overall covers your back The liberal guarantee is your protection 


how snugly the broad suspenders hug the shoulders and 





If a man or boy ever comes back to you with a pair of 


how perfectly it fits. The wide continuous back gives great es - 
strength and comfort Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls and claims that they are not 
; entirely satisfactory, whether he has worn them a week 

Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls are cut from an extra heavy (5 ounce or a year, no matter how unreasonable the claim may 
dark blue overall denim that is woven and dyed according to seem to you—make them good with a new pair and send 

ila. It is mill shrunk, and double dyed with genuine the old ones to us for credit.” 

a ~A vy rT) t > TY ry > ar r +? 4 y » 

It is America’s best blue denim and every yard of it goes Fill out the coupon below. Put down the number of overalls 





and jackets you want; the size and your dealer's name. We will 
i phs show how sturdy and comfortable send the overalls to him. You call for them and pay him. Do 
they are. Stores that sell them receive this guarantee not send us any money. We sell only through retail stores. 

y y 


Mapes OVERALLS 


nd te OSHKOSH OVERALL CO., Oshkosh, Win § “Must Make Good or We Will” 
ee OSHKOSH OVERALL COMPANY, 
Scdistadudbeen OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
M4 W ais ats, Size : Factories: Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. Welland, Ont., Canada 
My Nam . : 
Address : 








